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The origin or source of tliis book as a book was in the 
lecture-rooin of my graduate atudentB. These earnestly 
urged that iny lectures on the " Life and Letters of Julius 
Ciesar" be published, in order that they might have aiid 
them for their better equipment as instructors. To 
this I finally consented. The lirst two chapters have 
been entirely recast and rewritten, but the rest of tlie 
work, apart from mere verbal changes, is here presented 
substantially in the form and sequence of the lectures. 
The added phrase in the subtitle, "a critical biography" 
is neither unmeaning nor boastful. In a certain way 
these lectures were reared upon or constructed out of 
the cmdent sources as their only material, being elaborated 
with an exclusive regard for the same, discarding the 
popular mode of an artificial modernization of figures and 
atmosphere. 

It thus became necessary to write an important seg- 
ment of ancient history — the confluence of all its tributa- 
riea into the bed of one broad and deep stream — to write, 
1 say, with faithful observation of that care and caution 
which constitutes the essence of classic philology. The 
relative weight, dependence or coloring, animus or thral- 
dom, of all these writera, Cicero, Sallust, Livy, Velleius. 
Nicolaus of Damascus, Lucan, Plutarch, Suetonius, Appian, 
Cassius Dio, as well as of Ciesor himself, together with 
llirtiils and the military relations of the supplementary 
accounts, had been studied and sifted by themselves. 
But the resultant observations and clews have been put 
into smaller print. Thus these annals themselves, in their 
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lai^r morement, are easily diatinguiahed from tlie aDcieol 
tradition itself with its nebuloaitiea or luraiiiosities,* the 
problems of direct and indirect relation, the evidences 
of copying, of confusion, of partisanship, the personal 
elements, and other pertinent outcome of close vision and 
rigorous examination. Thus, then, I entertain some 
hopes that directors and students in classical and histori- 
cal teminart may find the book useful. 

Coming now to the larger aspects of^hese lectures, 
I hope to interest a wider public also. I hnve never 
allowed myself to assume any fixed emotional attitude 
towards the central figure of these studies. I have kept 
my mind free from any preconceived or predetermined 
conception of Cresar and the larger figures of bis genera- 
tion. Better to let acts and action, utterance and judg- 
ments of the actors, — better to permit events, results, and 
issues by their own sequence, and by an intrinsic force 
of their own, comparable to a kind of induction, to do 
their own work and gradually draw their own lineaments, 
and beget in the reader a certain definite and substantial 
body of political, moral, psychological insight and infor- 
mation, where the relating historian himself keeps in the 
background as much as the rhapsode who chanted an epic 
created before. 

A valuation of Mommsen and of Fronde, from whom 
the author differs toto c<elo, has been placed in an appendix. 

Two things, I believe, constitute the auiistance of his- 
toriography. Of these, one is more necessary than the 
other, but often diiKcult and generally unwelcome to 
many readers; viz. the exact determination of what hap- 
pened, what we know and do not know. Here too belongs 
the approach, often necessary, to the gray atmosphere 
of conjecture and mere probability or possibility. The 
other one of these two things is valuation, estimation, 

1 These large]; fumislied by Cicera'a leltan. 
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and characterizatioQ. It is this latter element which the 
general public chiefly if not exclusively regards, which 
it quotes and praises, in which it delights, by which often 
it is enthralled ; tbc most personal side in the historian's 
self- revelation. But I am much impressed with a norma- 
tive aphorism of Ranker: "Naked truth without any 
adornment. Thorough investigation of detail: leave the 
rest to God. By all means let us have no inventing, not 
even in the smallest matters, by all means let us have 
no mere figment of the brain "("nurkein Hirngespinnst"). 
" The historian's quest in history must not be for beauty 
only and striking lineaments, but esact truth." 
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No lengthy bibliographical list, no heavy drafts upon 
BuTtian'M " Jahresbericht," are here to be appended. The 
collections of Peter, the introductions to llie authors of 
classic historiography by Seha^er and Wachsmuth, are 
familiar. Ever must the earnest student return to that 
splendid repertory, Fiicher'a ■■' Zeittafeln," Altona, 1846. 
I said repertory : after all, that is the irreducible minimum 
of value even in the most eminent antiquarian books, 
fluch as Mommsen'a ultra-systematic treatises on the 
Roman government. MommseD, Kiepert, Droysen, Lud- 
wig Lange, — 1 heard and saw them all in my vernal 
time, when one admires but doea not judge as yet. 

Repertories: hence Madvig's deliberate self-limitation 
to the detinite state of actual tradition impresses me as 
admirable. 

Of recent books the heavy volume of T. Rice Holmet of 
London ("Csesar's Conquest of Gaul," 1899) and Bota- 
ford'i "Roman Assemblies" (1910) are very noteworthy 
productions, and the latter is not unworthy of a place 
near Ludwig Lange. 

My work could hardly have been accomplished at all 
without TyrrelVt monumental arrangement of Cicero's 
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letters. — Many references to books aud treatises will 
be found in the notes or index. — As for the author of 
the present volume, a large part of his professional life- 
has been devoted to first-hand study of classical history 
and civilization, as in the Essays of his " Testimonium^ 
Animse," 1908: in ch. 14, "Roman Spirit and Roman* 
Character"; ch. 15, "Ritual and Worship among Roman 
Institutions"; ch. 16. "Cicero of Arpinum, Catoof Utica." 
But even more specifically (in the wider range of this 
entire domain) I may be permitted to refer to some of 
my former things, such as " Cliaracter and Career of 
Tiberius" (1880). "The Tradition of Caesar's Gallic 
. Wars from Cicero to Orosius " (1887), " Studies in Cfesar " 
(1890), "A Concordance of Cresar's Seven Books" (out 
of print, 1891), " Census Lists in Livy " (1891), » A Study 
of Velleius" (1894), "St. Paul and the Roman Law" 
(1894), the Introduction to my edition of "Cicero's Sec- 
ond Philippic" (1901, now publbhed by D. C. Heath & 
Co.), and "Augustus Princeps" (1902). 

In conclusion may I not express a ho[)e (not oversan- 
guine, it is true) that our British and Continental fellow- 
classicists may begin at least to realize that first-hand 
classical study on this side of the Atlantic has reached 
a point of earnestness, a stage of exact and sustained 
effort which may deserve some attention from them, too, 
and some return for the European pupilage which among 
UB is rapidly coming to au end. 

E. G. SIHLER. 
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" Wie H denn eigenUicb gewesen iet." — Bxhu. 

" 5ri roil wfiiyiuuit 45i| lampxlat ti'i Sii t4' iuiKova\tTtlar " (that the 
•ituittion of ftEhitrs now required Uie rule of a alngle persoa on amount of 
(be vicious character of Ibe actual govemment). — The philotopher Era- 
Fompey, aftrr Pharsalot, 48 b.o. Plct. ro«p. 76. 

JRB to begin this book with the utterance of a 

^^ and the presentation of an image. 

First, the caution, intended both for myself and for my 
readers ; — Biography in a way is a Justilication of the 
action portrayed; everything seeraa much more plausible 
than in historiography at large. As we gain a closer vis- 
ion of causes, motives, temperaments, situations, sequences, 
almost all our valuations seem to be truer and fairer. But 
with all this there is a positive danger of our drifting into 
a certtiin emotional prejudice or partisanship. This is so 
because there is apt to be engendered in us an ever 
strengthening inclination to identify ourselves, for the 
time being, with tlie subject and to assume bis concerns 
as our own. ^nd then the image: A politician, however 
extraordinary and epochal he may be, at one time rides 
the billows and dominates public life, as Neptune ruled 
the flood, uttering a quasi -sovereign " quo* ego ! " to hostile 
forces cowering before him and turning to flight. At 
another time he resembles an anxious pilot, furling sails 
and straining his eyes as they sweep a prospect of foam- 
crested and storm-whipped gray seas : and again that 
™ighty politician resembles a manner suddenly engulfed 
and no more seen, swallowed up by the very element 
which bore him on its back, and which he evi 
to dominate before. 
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ANCESTRY, CHILDHOOD, EARLY YOUTH 

The biography by Suetonius is uow truncated 
beginaing. If this initial portion were not lost we would 
have a complete survey of the Julian family, its pedigree, 
its political and military honors, its curule and other 
offices, and the like. Alban, nay Trojan, ancestry was 
the pride of that house. The lulii were transferred to 
Rome from the venerable acropolia of the Latin name by 
the third king of Rome, as were the Servilii, Geganii, 
MetUii, Curiatii, QuinetiUi, and Clxlii. Varro, the great- 
est antiquarian of Rome, and the greatest authority in tha 
generation of Cuisar and Cicero, wrote a monograph deal- 
ing with the "Trojan Families" of Rome. 

luliua ia a derivative of IuUu» ' or lului. Of course tha 
legends of ^ncos and his sun Ascanius-Iulus flourished 
long before Vergil wrote his epic, in which the Venua 
Genetrix of the Julian legends rules and shelters the first 
fates of the imperial commonwealth, as in "^neid," 1, 288. 

In the first generations of the Republic the family occu- 
pied a prominent riink. In 489, when Coriolanua was in 
exile, Gains lulius lulus was consul (Dionys., "Antiqq. 
Rom.," 8, 1). Again we meet the name of luliut lutus in 
the consular Fatti of 482, 473, 447, 435. But later on, 
the consolidation of the Latin communities and the alowi 
conquest of the peninsula, they seem to disappear from 
among the dominant families of the commonwealth. i 

For more than a hundred years the Julian house seems 
to have lived in a kind of political obscurity, and when 

1 MommMn, " Uenaes." 1880, p. 1G6 Bq. It dwj not seem necessarr I 
to asBiune with Motninaen that Vergil detiberately transformed lulivt to I 
ttUut. Dionjs., "Antiqq. Kom.,*' 8, 1, nritea 'loSXai. 
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they resumed political prominence the surname ^coffnamen') 
of CcBsar had been adopted by the entire family, with 
no further subdivision of distinguished branches, which 
Rubdivisinn was the case, e.ff., with the Glawdii, .^JmiUi, 
Comelii, Licinii, and other hoases of the Roman nobiUty. 
In the latter part of the Hannibaliau war (208 B.C., Liv., 
27, 22) Sextius lulius Cajsar governed Sicily as his prte- 
toriaii province. The meaning of the name Cixmr is quite 
uncertain : 1) Elephant, a Punic war association, 2) cut 
from bis mother's womb, 3) blue-eyed, 4) bom with a 
shock of hair. The latter ia in full accord with the gen- 
eral drift of Roman nomenclature. Also it is vouched for 
by tlie distinguished antiquarian aud domestic tutor of 
the grandaons of Caisar Augustus himself, viz, by Ver- 
rius Haccua.i With the exception of Sex. lulius Cjesar, 
consul of 157 b.c, the further Cissars down to the dic- 
tator did not achieve anything higher than prtetorian 
honors. So, too, his own father. Gains lulius Ciesar. 
Caesar was born on the twelfth day of the month Quinc- 
tilis. 100 B.C.. at Ca'sar's death named July. The most 
prominent figure ii^ public life at that time was Gains 
Marius, the great captain and plebeian leader, who in 
middle life had married lulia, Caesar's aunt; thus this 
aristocratic house had allied itself, quite deliberately, we 
may say. with the politics of the pleba, for all marriages 
of the aristocracy were, as a rule, arranged by the heads 
of houses. At Ciesar's birth both Pompey and Cicero 
were six years old ; Varro, the scholar and writer, and 
I later a lieutenant of Pompey, Varro, who survived them 
\ all, was sixteen ; Hortensius, fourteen. Through his 
I tnotlier Aurelia, young Cfesar was connected with a dis- 
I tinguished family whose principal members in public life 
I ftided with the conservatives, but maintained clear vision 
Lin dealing with necessary reforms. 

' CxMr, quod eel cognomeD luUorum, a eix»arie dictus est, qui scili- 
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As to the body and substance of young Cffisar's instruc- 
tion, it was, primarily, Greek. And the preponderance 
of Greek had really been well understood from the begin- 
nings — late beginnings — of literary culture in a com- 
munity whose earliest literary men were either of Greek 
birth, or at least of Greek culture. Likewise the earliest 
teachers. They taught literature, and by ultimate repro- 
duction of Greek litei-ary forms and species in Latin, they 
maintained Greek, as we clearly see. as the prototype for 
every form of cultured or finished expression. 

And the finished faculty of a certain mastery did not 
lose itself in vague dictations of iesthetical or psychologi- 
cal analyses which are often inflicted on young people in 
our modern ways, but in imitation and reproduction: 
essentially the manner revived in the renaisBauoe of the 
Italian Humanists. All of it, however, had a preparatory 
relation to the study of rhetoric. And this was, if pos- 
sible, even more distinctly a Greek professional tiling. 

' When young Cssar was eight years of age, in 92, the 
censors then in ol^ce, of whom L. Licinius Crasaus, foremost 
orator of his day, was one, closed tlie Latin rhetoricians' 
schools': which merely benefited the Greek professional 
teachers. Therefore, whereas the practical and ultimate 
fruition of this Grasco-Roman culture was Ijatm oratory 
on the forum, or before juries, or by and by in the senate,' 
Greek made that deep impression on the mind which so 
perfect a literature, acquired hand in hand with the fac- 
ulty of easy Greek speech, was bound to make on a gifted 
boy between eight and fifteen or so. Cicero's Philhellen- 
ism" is familiar to the world, and as for Cajsar (when 
Athens herself surrendered in 48, not long after Pharsa- 

i Suet., "de RheCoribus," 1. 

» Seat«nt!aui dice re. 

• It had, by ihe bye, a continuous practical side ; t.g., " Cicero ad pne- 
torara usque etia 01 Grxcf deciaaiBvU," Suewn., "Rhet.," 1. Cicero had 
Uia power of addresaing the city council of Syracuse in Greek. C(. alio 
"Orator," 12. 
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*loa, to his lieutenant, Fufiiis Calenus), he spared the people 
of Athens absolutely (/atjSei' /ii^crifcafc^crat aO^is cufi^Ke, 
Dio Gass., i'2, 14), merely adding that, while they had 
committed great miademeanors, ^^ they were saved by their 
dead." Here is a worthy manifestation of classicist re- 
gard. We know through Suetonius ("De Grammaticis," 
7) the name of one at least of young Caesar's literary 
teachers, viz. Antonius Gnipho; he "is said to have been 
of great native ability, of an extraordinary faculty of 
memory, and not less learned in Greek than in Latin. . . ." 
The literary valuation of Terence, the translator of Me- 
Dander,' I am inclined to assign to young Cicsar, not to 
his maturer years: versification on standard themes, pos- 

I sibly produced and recited under the auspices of Gnipho 
or some other yrammaticua in the collegium poetarum, the 
only place in Rome at that time where technical faculty 

, of versification could be exhibited on stated occasipns 
before experts.' 

Of Cofsar's father we know on© thing only, but that a 
matter of vast importance. Young Caisar was in his six- 
teenth year : the elder Cresar was at Pisitj, on the Tuscan 
coast : probably a Marian, he had not accompanied Sulla 
in the tatter's eastern campaigns. One morning, oa he 
was engaged in putting on liis shoes (the tying of a gen- 
tleman's shoes was an elaborate affair), ho died (Piin., 
" N. H.," 7, 181), in middle life, probably from the burst- 
ing of some blood-vessel in the brain. Here, too, was a 
physical diathesit due to heredity, for his own father had 
died in exactly the same way, at about the same stage of 
life. 

Now young Ciesar had completed his fifteenth year at 
tlie time of this domestic catastrophe. Under the civil 
law the completion of the fourteenth year made a male 

> In the "Vila," by Siit-tonlua. 

'See my paper on "The CnUegium Po«tftnuii at Rome," Amer. Jour- 
I nal of miology, 100&. 




ward free from guardianship. Under tutela, therefore, 
young CiBsar never passed. WheQ his father suddenly 
expired, the youth became at one stroke civilly indepen- 
dent, *ut iurt>. Moreover, in the first days of 86 his 
uncle Marius and the latter's colleague, the popular leader 
Cinna. had appointed the lad priest of Jupiter (flamen 
dialis'), that is, nominated him, as it seems, for the next j 
vacancy^; this during his father's lifetime, and of course I 
with the latter's approval. It was an early identification | 
of the lad with the popular party. 

When did Cwsar receive the toga virilig? This act, 
which concerned not only the family, but the roster of i 
citizenship as well, was often, though not necessarily, 
celebrated on March 15, the Liheralia.^ \Ve must be 
content, in young Ciusar's case, with assuming that this 
important first step towards maturity and manhood was 
gone through with before his sixteenth year, possibly in 
March, 84. Even before this time, the youth, who had 
no brother, had been (Suet., "Cajs,," 1) betrothed to Cos- 
sutia, destined to be a great heiress, though of a family 
merely equestrian, not senatorial. But, sometime after 
January, 84, perhaps after January 1, 83, young Ciusar 
married Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, four times con- 
sul : whether before or after the death of that leader of | 
the democratic or popular party, ab called, we cannot 
determine. At all events it was his* own act, and a curi- 
ous and puzzling act: it is not likely that Sulla had yet 
landed at Brundisium : many things were yet coming and 
therefore indefinite. We are startled by an almost un- 
canny faculty in the mere youth to determine for himself, 
and to determine with a view to politics. To a sober re- 
flection that marriage might have seemed both extremely- 
unwise, hazardous, and unprofitable. If ever there was J 
B political union, this seems to have been such a one. 
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Was it that the budding youth wished to identify hiraself 
Id some striking way with the (late ?) head of the popular 
party, who, however, had ruled the peninsula and the 
western part of the empire entirely as an autocrat 'i* Did 
young Ctesar make this match with the approval or 
agaiuBt the advice of his mother Aurelia? Her brother 
or brothers were then in Sulla's headquarters beyond seas. 
Clearly, here was uo cautious timeserver nor charac- 
ter who would put his ear to the ground to measure the 
weight and impact of the tread of coming events. The 
politics of Rome, however great and broadening the em- 
pire, were still the politics of a single city, and the trend 
of latter events had more and more assumed a character 
of decisive persons and personalities. But the names of 
Marius, Cinna, and Sulla urge upon me and my readers 
the necessity of gaining a fair basis for following the 
earliest acts of young Cfesar's public life. The entire 
political life of the imperial city was then a movement on 
an inclined plane and breeding a series of crises. Let ua 
make our second chapter a political retrospect. 





CHAPTER n 

POLITICAL RETROSPECT : FROM THE GRACCHI TO BTTLLA. j 
THE FIRST GREAT TEST OF YOUNG CSSAR 

Rome never waa a. republic in our Aniericau sense 
may truly say, as I have said elsewhere, ^ that " the battles ' 
of Rome were wod, her administration determined, her 
children begotten, and her blood shed, for the interests , 
of a small number of great families." But for a long I 
time the sense of economic suffering and injustice had not 
assumed a political or decisive importance. Soon, how- 
ever, after Rome seemed to have no more foreign foe 
worthy of her concern, this new movement of domestio 
unrest pressed to the front. 

The Romans, in the course of their peninsular con- 
quests, had from the beginning appropriated much land. i 
This state domain, or a;/er pullicut, was let thus (Appian, 
"B. C," 1, 7): the tenants were to pay the state one tithe 1 
of crops (twi' awetpofi^tmv^, one fifth of fruit (twk i^vrevo- 
li4vtov), and a certain quota of flocks. And whereas they | 
did this with a view to the growth of the Italian (so i 
Appian. better say Latin) population, preeminently hardy 
as it was, the very opposite resulted. The rich in time 
got hold of this undivided land or domain, extending their 
own tenure by purchase, by wheedling, and by violence, 
thus creating enormous grazing districts instead of farms,' 

' " Testimonium Anlms," 1008, p. .120. 

* While 1 sDi writing, tlie movement for conntrBation, as opposed b 
exploitation, standa in the forefront of onr conioicm t'oiioerna. Tbe pknU 1 
lela of Rome afford at leaat a few poInU of anitltigy. Grave a 
much-quoted words of the elder Plfny : " And lo tell the trulU, the Broad't 
Bttales {lati/undiii) liftve ruined lialy, now iudeed even the provinMa 1 
»lBo." C"N- H.," 18, 35.) The prest-ntallon of Appiau, which I have \ 
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slaven of course being more profitable as laborers and 
berdsineu. Further, the interest of tliese great landlords 
vras that the slaves should multiply as much as possible, 
because the wars did not decimate them at all. Thus the 
free yeomen were crowded out, the slaves abounding: 
Italy was overtaken by a positive stoppage in the increase 
of population as well as by a deterioration of her men, 
physically and socially, being ground under poverty and 
taxes (after 168 B.C.?) and military service. 

Thus Rome as a political power was grievously injured 
in this stunting of the very personnel of her "allies." Still 
people shrank from reviewing tenure and title; the right 
of long possession seemed a bar also. The laws of Licinius 
and Sextiua (367 b.c.) had limited tenure of the public 
domain to 500 uigera^^ grazing being confined to 100 head 
of cattle or 500 sheep or swine. For stewards and sur- 
Teyors they were to employ free persons. 

No genuine betterment, however, followed: the inter- 
ests caused transfer of lauds by sham civil process to 
persons who stood close to them. 

Most of the great landholders treated the ancient stat- 
ute with contempt until Tiberius Serapronius Gracchus in 
1S3 B.C. renewed (avtKalvt^t, Appian, "B. C," 1, 9) and 
for the first time enforced the ancient Licinian laws. An 
actual commission of three surveyed the land and took 
practical steps towards expropriation. It was this com- 
mission which prevented the landlords from treating this 
law with contempt, as the old law of 367 had been treated. 

Also the sale of land allotments was forbidden by a 
provision of the Sempronian statute. 

Now the landlords assumed the tone of injured bene- 
factors: they also pointed to ancestral tombs which even 

tDkda oiy own, may be deduced from a political speech of Tlberiua Gne- 
ebiu bimself. Pluurch, "Tib. Graccbufi," c. IS. ciMs deflsiUly certain 
I pointt ry'>xfi|)itMa''<>) ttom a concrete political speech of tbe latter. 
1 A fvJIn'iiTn i8 almoat | of an acre. 
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under the civil law were loci aacrt: others pleaded that I 
they had invested their wives' dowries io this way, 
made settlements upon their daughters. Others had I 
mortgaged such lauds: the moneylenders foresaw great J 
trouble in the task of comiug to their own, and "altc 
gether (Appian, I, 10) the lamenting and expression ( 
Indignation was unseemly." 

I have no space here even to trace the further political 
troubles of Tiberius, nor the far more trenchant and radi- 
cal legislation of his remarkable younger brother Gaius 
through the mechanism of tribunician power stretched to 
the utmost. Nor must I dwell upon the death of Cor- i 
Delia's great sons in riotous procedures for which the land* ] 
lord party was directly and conspicuously responsible. 

It will be clear later on that in a measure the politician 
Caesar entered into the inheritance of these wonderful 
brothers, and in his agrarian law (or laws) gained tho 
good will of the many. Further, we shall see how he was 
able (leaving out of consideration his sword and treasure) 
to rely upon and to consider as his personal clients num- 
berless Romans, Latins, Italians, who with some reason 
looked upon liim as a champion and benefactor of the 
poor and of the many, as over against the special interests 
represented in the perpetual executive council of the 
empire, the senate. 

Now it cannot be denied that the authors of agrarian 
laws were held up, in the older and simpler days of the 
republic, as traitors who strove and schemed for autocratic 
power, and under guiae of benefactions, nr even of per- 
sonal sacrifices, plotted to overthrow the common freedom 
and the rights of all. Thus had perished Malius and 
Manlius in the olden time. 

As for Tiberius and Gains, the landlords of course, who 
had by a quasi-governmental authority slain the brothers, j 
attempted to justify these acts aa beneficial to the com- 
monwealth at large, aa wholesome removals of 
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brands, disturbers of vested rights, prospective autocrats 
or tyrants. 

The earliest historical record here quotable was written 
by Aaellio,* a contemporary of the elder Gracchus. He 
served under Scipio jEmilianus in Spain, a man who 
strove to quicken the moral and political sense of his 
readers, not a mere anaiUittt and chronicler. Unfortu- 
nately, but few shreds are preserved for us, the chief ones 
by Gellius. Still, they are the pencillings of a witness : 
"For whenever Graccbus (the elder) set out from his 
house, a body of never leas than three or four thousand 
persons was wont to follow him." The most impressive 
condemnation, however, of the elder Gracchus was pro- 
nounced by his own brother-in-law, the foremost man of 
bis time, Scipio ^railiauus himself; the Homeric verse 
rose to his lips : 

"Thus perish e'en another who would such things perform I " 
Now the Pontifex Naaica, the chief slayer of Tiberius, was 
by no means reputed a saviour of the state by the people 
at large, but hooted on the streets. The Senate, indeed, 
sent this champion to the East under guise of some politi- 
cal mission, and he died in quasi-exile at Fergamum. 

The splendid achievements and the lofty character of 
Scipio ^milianus himself did not spare him the necessity 
of giving utterance in public to his opinion of the martyr 
of the people's cause. And it was not merely the desire of 
the popular politicians to embarrnss him before the people, 
but they knew that the pulse-beat of the plebs of Rome 
impatiently demanded to know what the eminent gentle- 
man thought of that death. The political assassination 
of Scipio (129 B.C.) was shrouded in mystery at that time 
— he had indeed de&ed the surging masses on the forum 
as a mob "to whom Italy was but a stepmother," (Veil., 

> Peter, '• HUt. Rom. FnigmeniA," p. 108. 
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As for Opimius the consul (121), slayer, or, if you pre- 
fer, executioner of Gaius Gracchus, he too failed to be | 
prosperous later on. Opimius, mind you, had been iu a j 
way sheltered by the declaration of martial law, the noted i 
Senatut consultum ultimum : " Let the consuls eee to it that | 
the state suffer no impairment"! 

Later on we shall see that the adroit politician Csesar | 
(in 63, case of Rabirius) with fair success attempted to J 
demolish that ancient bulwark of the powers that were. 

For a longtime, indeed, the Roman senate had been in 1 
truth the repository of delegated power wielded for the I 
state at large. But this beneficial and representatlre j 
character it had luat. 



The second great matter in this retrospect is the vast ' 
change, nay, metamorphosis, in the position of the tribuni 
plelns. Gains, in an incisive manner, had both weakened 
and isolated the senatorial class by removing from them, 
nay, by setting over against them, the influential body of 
the equestrian citizens. The power to absolve and to 
condemn, the privilege of jury service, was taken from 
the senate and given to the knights ; it remained law for 
some forty years. 

During the Jugurthine war some of the chief corrup- 
tionists in the senate (wliose palms were tainted with, ' 
Jugnrtha's gold) were found guilty by a jury whose bias 
Cicero readily charges to the fact that they were " Qrae- 
okian jurort." 

Thus the cleavage in the very structure of Rome's poHt- 1 
. ical household went on apace, for the maintenance of a 
conservative wrong is no less a disintegrating force than J 
the assertion of bold innovation by reckless radicals. 

This disintegration was mightily acceleralefl by ' 
domestic history of the poor peasiint's son of Arpinum, 
Gaius Marius. One of the five or six great captains of | 
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Rome, he rose to eminence in despite and in defiance of 
vhe intrenched aristocracy. He bore the conaciousnesa 
of his specific worth in a peculiar way. Clearly there 
was a. chronic soreness at the aristocracy in the hearts 
and lives of the common people, and the evil times had 
come when it was easy to increase that soreness, and when 
men rose to power throngh that process. Sallust himself, 
who gained distinction and great wealth from his mem- 
bership in the popular party and his loyalty to the leader 
thereof, — that keen-visaged historian himself ("Jug.," 
85 sqq.). presents Marina in the latter's first brief canvass 
for consular honors as anything but humble, indeed as 
deBaut, insolent, ostentatious in his contempt for the 
aristocracy. Here was a man of humble birth, without 
achievements of ancestors, without clieutahips, who boasted 
of it that he could nut epcak Greek. And on the morrow 
the tremendous emergency of the Cimbrian and Teuton 
invasion of Gaul and Spain and Italy proved that the 
governing aristocracy were absolutely in need of this pas- 
sionate and detiant plebeian. 

And here the necessities of empire, nay, of self-preser- 
vation, broke through and broke down all previous tradi- 
tion, the very limitations' of the republican government 
and supremacy. 

The first six consulates, then, of Marius occurred in 
these years : the first in 107 ; the next five were continu- 
ous, in 104, 103, 102, 101, and 100 b.c, when Caesar was 
born. 

But wo must not overlook the incessant efforts of the 
privileged class to undo the work of the Gracchi. Not 
long (Appian, "B. C," 1, 27) after the death of Gaius a 
statute was passed,^ a plebiscitam, put forward, too, not 

■ For detallB of the La Villla Annalii of 180 b.c.. c. MommHD, 
"St&ktarecbt," 3d ed., I, p. 523 sqq. 

> Boutord, "Tlie Roman Aaaembliea." Momrasen, "C, I. Lai.," 
VoL I, pp. 76 6qq. 
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by ft consul, but by a tribune of the people, Spuriua 
rius, probably in 111 B.C., entirely in the intereat of the 
occupiers (posseasors) as over against the state. Thus 
holdings were confirmed and (according to Appian, I.e.") 
certain rent charges were established, and thus a fund was 
to be made which was to be distributed, pauperizing the 
poorer folk in town still more. These rent moneys, how- 
ever, were abolished after a short time by "another tri- 
buDus plebis," and thus, as Appian observes, the plebs 
was utterly deprived of all betterment. 

Many tribunes of the people were descended from the 
office-liolding aristocracy, and merely passed through this 
" honor "' in their political ascent, compelled often to play 
a double role. An honest effort was made by a young 
nobleman as tribunus plebis in 104, L. Marcius Philippus, 
to help the plebs. In 10-t or thereabouts he proposed a new 
plebiacitura for agrarian reform ; but he soon allowed the 
matter to lapse, because the pressure of his own class was 
stronger than the brief flash of a political enthusiasm. In 
his temporary advocacy of hia own bill ho made the remark 
which startled his generation profoundly, viz., that there 
were not two thousand ' persons in the commonwealth 
who possessed property, viz., the overwhelming mass waa 
essentially proletarian. 

But to return to Marius. Tn the coterie of demagogues 
who clustered about the great captain, the saviour of 
Italy, the most prominent waa Appuleius Saturninus. 
He. too, strove to step into the shoes of the Gracchi. The 
lands in question were near the mouth of the Rhone, 
where Mariua had won his greatest victory. He, by the 
bye, in a somewhat new and peculiar manner had come to 
be — had perhaps deliberately made himself — the patron 
and protector of the lowest class of citizens, the capite 

> Cic. " Off,," 2, 73, Cicero Iwenlj dialik«d the utterance, but doea 
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cf««',' who had no property rating at all. But they had 
the powerful claim of stipendia, of service, of years of 
campaigning. The loot of the slain myriada of northern 
barbarians was no compensation to them. As for the 
money gathered from the sale of prisoners of war, it went 
to the treasury. 

Now, then, as Gains Gracchus in Africa, bo Saturninus 
proposed to assign lands to establish colonies in southern 
Gaol. 

This agrarian law at that particular juncture of affairs 
the senators did not dare to antagonize. Cicero (" Sest.." 
37) called it later on "a statute passed by force." Inci- 
dentally, through the oath wliich the haughty Metellus re- 
fused to take, Marius accomplished the latter's banishment. 

In the end, however, after the assassination of the 
worthy Memmius (whose consulate would have check- 
mated Saturninus), that people's man was disavowed by 
his o^'n leader, who had to consent to his destruction. 

To Marius there had been married Julia, the sister of 
Csesar's father. While thus this ultra-aristocratic house 
had connected itself with the party of the popviaret, we 
must not neglect to observe that these democratic leaders 
were not socially democratic, Marius himself became im- 
mensely wealthy. As for the aspiring Ciesar, when he 
had barely entered the senate <^in (iS B.C.), he said, in the 
funeral eulogy of his aunt Julia, widow of Marius : " The 
maternal descent of my aunt Julia came from the kings, 
the paternal is associated witb the immortal gods. For 
from Ancus Marcius are the Marcii Reges, of which name 
was her mother; from Venus are the lulii, of which stock 
is our family. There is therefore in our pedigree both 
the august eminence of kings who have the greatest power 
among men and the religious solemnity of gods, in whose 
power the kings themselves are." (Suet.. "Ciea.." 6.) 
An aristocrat, then, as regards his person and social coa- 
'Sall., "Joe-," 80. 
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scioasness, no matter what line of political advancement 
he chose. The very profusion of liia later bounties made 
bim a veritable demigod in the eyes of the multitude. The 
'democratic' movement in Rome was indeed tut generis. 

But to return: When Cifsar was about ten years old, 
all Italy was shaken to its very foundations by that crisis 
which is known as the ' war of the Allies ' (^helium BociaW), 
or Marsian war, or Italian war. 

In 125 the Latin 'allies* had held hopes for the Roman 
franchise, when the consul Fulvius Flaccus strove for it ; 
again the rastter was stirred in the second tribunate of the 
great Gains. It was with the aid of the Latins that Satur- 
ninus had carried his Agrarian Law. The decline of busi- 
ness and prosperity in many country towns of Italy had 
induced many Latins to settle in Rome and probably to 
act as citizens. As for the burdens, they had had them 
for a long time. 

Latins, I say, for it seems obvious that a man whose 
dialect placed him in Apulia or Bruttium or Umbria, 
wlioae speech betrayed him, could not safely demean him- 
self as a Komnn citizen in Home. 

The ablest and purest statesmen in the Aristocratic 
party, Crassus and Scmvola, as consuls in 95 had procured 
the enactment of a law' to check and severely punish the 
practical assumption by these (technical) aliens of Romau 
citizenship. " However (Aaconius, ib.), so estranged were 
the feelings of the chief peoples of Italy by this law, that 
this proved the very greatest cause of the Italian war 
which broke out three years (really five) later." 

In 91 came forward a tribune of the people who seems 
worthy of the great title of statesman, and clearly was no 
mere agent of a big politician. 

The status of the exclusively equestrian juries had be- 
come intolerable, as is always the case when a compact 

' In ABconioB. Comeliann, p. 87, Orelli, I would read 'Irgem ... da 
redigundlt in nia<m> etvltau(m) Boclia.' 
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class has the monopoly of an important governmental 
power. The scandalous condemnation of the pure and 
noble-minded P. KutQiua Rufua (93 B.C.) had emphasized 
this. M. Livius Drusus now proposed an equal partition 
between the senatorial and equestrian class. To this end, 
some three hundred of the most worthy^ knights were to 
receive seats in the senate, and from this body, so consti- 
tuted and reinforced, the juries were to be selected- 
Further, the allies in Italy were to receive the Roman 
citizenship. He also proposed an agrarian law so thor- 
ough that, as he himself said, he had omitted nothing from 
partition but the mud of the highways and the sky over- 
head. We see the spirits of the Gracchi — while their 
bodies had long perished — would indeed "go marching 
on " somehow. Their reforms could not be gotten out of 
the world. 

The capitalists whose corrupt jurors Livius had sought 
to bring to the bar were bitterly hostile to the great re- 
former: their mouthpiece or representative, it seems, was 
the consul Philippus. On September 13 Liviua had sum- 
moned a senate : the feud between him and the consul 
just named was then intense. A great crisis was clearly 
on. On that day the foremost orator of that generation, 
young Cicero's beloved and immortalized exemplar, Cras- 
sas, spoke in the senate for the last time. Drusus was 
cliurged, it seems, by the consul Philippus^ with the or- 
ganization of a sworn secret society to support the tribune 
with blood and fortune in his effort to gain the Roman 
franchise for the Italian allies. On September 20, Cras- 
HU9, the foremost debater of the senate, died. It was t^er 

' A/Hrrlttifr ipoirjioToXr>9™i, App., " B. C," I, 36. 

I Tbe so-called Ifm ^Mr'wuv, non preserved in Diodonis, frsgmeiitt 

of book 37, c. 11. Lodnig Liuige considfrs It a tor^ry of Phitippus. 

lArj ("Periocha," 71) secma U) have been very unfriendly to Dnimw. 

A ehMge of wide-sprend secrei movennent miiat have been current, Th. 

, indeed, optralua with the "Geheimbunti" aa an historical 
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tbis date that the tribune forced a vote on his various 
laws, coupled together in a single bill (p^r Btrtumm), all 
but that of the franchise. 

The senate vainly declared the hqea LivicB unconsti- 
tutional. The tribune did not even block this aenatut- 
conxultum by interceteio. October went by. Now Livius 
had to keep his promise to the Italian allies. At this 
point it seems, aa Appian transcribed, that both senate 
and knights had come to be as one in their hatred of 
Drusus. The plebeians alone rejoiced in the prospect of 
colonies. (App., 1, 36.) 

Soon after, this statesman was stabbed to death while 
walking up and down amid hundreds of clients, visitors, 
supporters, petitioners, in the atrium of his mansion, clearly 
still young and so enthusiastically optimistic in his viaion 
of future achievement. 

He stands to-day, a truncated and broken shaft of 
splendid base and noble design, in the museum of Roman 
worthies, greater by far &s a noble public man than 
Marius or Sulla. A greater Rome would he have had. 
Had the day gone by when argument and debate, when, 
indeed, parliamentary methods could better anything in 
the political fabric ? 

Beginning with the persecution of corrupt jurors, ha 
had in less than one civil year advanced to the possible 
limits of radical reforms. Who hired the assassin? Was 
it not the gold of the banking and financial class? On 
the other hand, neither people nor senate ever decreed 
any investigation. 

Their champion foully stricken to the ground, the Ital- 
ians now drew the sword to claim political equality. The 
war broke out late in 91, and filled with pregnant events 
the years 90 and 89. So much was there, that the recital 
of this brief period filled not less than five complete books 
of Livy : 72, 73, 74, 75, 76. 

Gross acts of tyranny and brutal perversion of elemen- 
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tary rights had been suffered^ by the *Italici,' and there 
was no provision of appeal. 



The terrible scenes of Asculuni Picenum (Aacoli) were 
probably enacted in the winter of 91-90. Corfinium, char- 
acteristioilly renamed " Italica," the capital of the new 
Confederation, had a central position between north and 
south. Of the two "consuls," G. Pompiedius Silo, a 
Marsian, represented the more moderate element in this 
revolution, viz., those Italians who sincerely desired gen- 
uine political equalization with Rome. On the other 
hand, Mutilus, a Samnite, had as his military province 
Samnium, Apulia, Lucania: these southerly men were 
more deeply embittered, and aimed at nothing less than 
the actual overthrow of Rome. Kach consul had six 
"prtetora." 

In surveying this desperate struggle one is reminded 
of a game of chess with players equally matched, where 
pawn for pawn, rook for rook, bishop for bishop, there is 
merely an exchange of pieces, and no onlooker would dare 
even to surmise as to which one was at the end to check- 
mate the other. In 90 b.c. the consul L. Julius Caiaar 
was defeated by the Samnites. They captured Nola (not 
far from Naples and Pompeii) and put to the aword there 
the Roman pnetor in command. 

The other consul of Rome, P. Rutilius Rufus, was de- 
feated by the Marsi and died himself. With better suc- 
cess old Marius, the latter's legate, fought them with his 
separate corps. A state of siege (»aga aumere') had actu- 
ally been ordained at the capital. But later on (Liv., 
"Per.." 73) Julius Ciesar fought with better success 
against the Samnites. While their side, again, captured 
the Roman colony of jE.sernia fnTthwest of Bovianum), 

impared the ftcu of England which allen»t«d 
wefth paraJlel. Martieuin Bellum in PftUlf 
relation at the eTeDla. 
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Marius in his noitherly section routed the Marsians, a 
commander of the Marrucini being slain. 

In 89 Cn. Ponipeiiia Strabo (father of the great Pom- 
pey) defeated the Picentea, and the capital (I-iv., 74) y 
greatly cheered. Marius had a drawn battle with the 
Mursians. Then, for the first time, freedmen were en- 
rolled at Ri»me as soldiers. The movement begun by 
Marius therefore went forward ; more and more there 
came to be a class of professional soldiers : mercenaries, 
not citizens in arms. 

Meanwhile, both in Etruria and in Umbria the Italian 
confederation gained new members. But here the eagles 
of Rome were immediately successful. 

Sulla, legate probably of Pompey's, defeated the Sam- 
oites and took two of their camps. 

At the capital the bankers and money lenders, still in 
possession of t)ie exclusive power of sitting as jurors, suf* 
fered of course, during the war, in their business. At 
the very beginning of the great contest, they succeeded 
even by intimidation (Appian, "B. C," 1, 37) in having 
passed a plebiscitum (Lex Varia), which provided for an 
investigation of persons responsible (on the Roman side) 
for the revolution ; we must assume, of persons whose acts 
had furnished provocation. The victims proved to be, 
indeed, prominent members of the senatorial class. Bestia, 
Cotta, Mummius,^ went into exile. We see these things 
aa symptoms of the bitter antagonism of the two classes : 
we would gladly see further into the underlying causes 
if we could. Later in the war, when credit sank, the civil 
chief justice (prcetor urbanua'), a senator of course, Sem- 
pronius Asellio, came to the support of debtors by renew- 
ing (Appian, 1, 54) an ancient but of course obsolete law 
which forbade all usury whatsoever, not merely excess. 
The capitalists of the forum thereupon conspired and slew 
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him when he wa8 in the act of worshipping (sacrificing) 
before the temple of Castor and PoUiix on the forum. 
It was about seven in the morning. — Indeed, Gains had 
sown dragons' teeth in his reform of the courts. The 
perpetrators were never brought to trial. 



On the whole, in the latter part of 89 b.c. and in the 
earlier part of 88, the military fortune of Home began 
to improve. The insurgents gradually withdrew to the 
south; abandoning Corfinium, they made Bovianum their 
second capital. 

In the end, or, to speak precisely, much before the 
end, the senate determined to meet the situation by new 
enactments. 

The first concession,' probably after the campaign of 90, 
was introduced by the consul Julius himself : the essential 
provision was that communities must accept the Roman 
franchise by an act of their own. Naples and fleraclea 
declined, probably by a specific vote of their electorate. 
In the second year (89) came the Lex Plautia et Papiria, 
a statute put forward by tribunes. Its main provisions 
were that aspirants for Roman citizenship were taken in 
rather as individuals than collectively by communities. 
They must have been regularly enrolled in an allied com- 
munity, must further have had a residence in Italy when 
the law was adopted, must have entered their name with 
a pnetor (i.e., physically present in Rome itself) tn'Min 
tixty days. (Cic, "Arch.," 7.) 

The stubborn unwillingness of the Roman people to be 
fair or moderately just towards their Italian quondam 
subjects had cost them dear and had proved futile in the 
end. The lowest estimates of ancient historians places 

>L. Lunge. 8, 110-111; BotsTord, 401 ; Gellitu, 16, 13, 6. The editOTB 
(ta Long) of Cic. " Balb.," 21, foil to give a lucid logical explattation ol 
" fitndum fieri." 
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the joint total loss of Italy and in Italy at 100,000- 
meii : othei's estimated as higli as 300,000. Lucania 
Samnium for the present maintained a sullen 
neither joyous nor loyal nor fraternal, towards 
ancient oppressors. 

At this point it seems wise to give some survey of the 
later census figures. The official returns, as available 
sow, were as follows (according to Hertz's text): 
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838,443 (cieitm capita) 
377,923 



No official enumeration was accomplished in 109, 102, 97, I 
92 B.C. In 86, during Cinna's virtual reign, Marcius j 
Fhilippus (consul of 91), the champion of tho anti-Livian ' 
movement of 91 B.C., was one of the censors. AccordJn^f ' 
to Jerome the figures for this, the first census after the 
tremendous struggle of Italy, were but 463,000. But the 
eoldiers of Sulla, and the major part of the nobility at his 
headquarters, were certainly not counted. i 

To return to the settlement of the Italian war: Clearly j 
only the fairly well-to.do probably would have taken stepa, , 
before the expiration of the sixty days, to have themselves 
enrolled. It was a serious matter personally to travel to 
Rome and there Ble one's name. In a grudging and nig- 
gardly fashion, then, did the city of the seven hills extend 
the franchise. Would an Italian dread the lictors of a 
Roman magistrate as before ? Would a citizen of distant j 
domicile have a reasonable opportunity to be a candidate J 
for Roman honors ? Surely not, if the forum knew him I 
oot, neither him nor hia purse. 



Advance we now to the year 88, Sulla was consuVl 
and to him the task of the Mithridutic war was assigoed^l 
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instead of to old Marius, in whose shaggy breast political 
passion flamed with unabated intensity. Sulla was com- 
pelled to return from Campania to extinguish the political 
firea kindled in his rear. First of all Roman politicians, 
he entered the capital with an array equipped to strike 
swiftly. Marius' managing tribune Sulpicius perished. 

If the legions had been purely citizens in arms, all these 
things could not have come to pass. But at that time 
this Eastern war, and wars in general, were conceived as 
huge jobs, easy and replete with gold for the commander 
and staff, and looked upon by the rank and file as oppor- 
tunities for enrichment by loot and bounties. We observe 
(App., " B. C," 1, 56) that the motives which Sulla oper- 
ated with in working upon his troops in Campania dealt 
exclusively with these things, such as move mercenaries, 
not political or moral appeals, such as move citizens. 

In the Esquiline quarter, then, there transpired not a 
mere riot of civil factions, but an onset with trumpets and 
standards, — civil war indeed. In vain Marius took the 
one radical step as yet untaken : he summoned the slaves 
to freedom, shaking the very foundations of the social 
fabric. The popular leaders fled, Marius and his young 
son being among the twelve declared public enemies. 
Even then Sulla appeared not as a compromising states- 
man, but as the champion of the principle that no statute 
whatever must reach the eomitia tributa unless it had first 
been approved by the senate.' 

But we cannot follow Sulla to Greece in his task of 
recovering there Rome's Eastern provinces. 

In the latter part of 87 Marius returned from his ad- 
venturous exile, attended and indeed coached and directed 
by a more resourceful politician, the expelled consul, L. 
Cornelius Cinna, whose daughter later on young Ciesar 
married. Expelled had Cinna been by his colleague Oc- 
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tavius, for he had hrokea his pledge to Sulla and taken 
Btepa to have the new citizens enrolled in all the thirty- j 
five tribes, and not vote after these, as the conservative I 
policy had prescribed. 

Recalled, Marius joined Cinnawith six thousand Etrus- I 
cans. More effectively tlian before he again promised 
freedom, on landing at Telamon on the Tuscan coast, to 
those slaves who would follow him. 

The saviour of Italy was then past seventy. With de- 1 
liberate design (Plut., "Mar,," 51) he assumed the role I 
of the miserable and pitiable exile, appearing in mean 
garb, and refusing the insignia of power. Immediately I 
it was seen that military measures were directed by a I 
master hand : Marius promptly controlled the grain supply | 
of the capital by holding Ostia with a squadron and by 
sweeping the coast. Soon he held the heights of the 1 
Janiculum. On the other side the consul Octavius, rep- 
resenting the conservative interest in this crisis, firmly 
refused to appeal to the slaves. Meanwhile Metellus Pins 
arrived from his operations against the Samnites. For 
these had not yet been completely pacified, nor satisfied 
with the political offerings of the Lex Plautia et Papiria. 

Now the forces of Octavius (they, too, soldiers rather 
than dttzent') called upon Metellus Pius, a much more 
experienced commander, to lead them. But when Metel- 
lus, a loyal conservative, bade them return to their mili- 
tary allegiance, they joined Marius. Poor Octavius was 
entirely under thrall of soothsayers, Chalda3ans, Sibylliste. 
These told him to abide there and all would be well. He 
was dragged from the tribunal (afro toD jSij/iotov, Plut., 
"Mar,," 42) even before the entry of Marius in person, I 
and put to the sword. Cinna thus regained his own con- j 
Bular office in a quasi-legal way, and Marius, mute, but 
seething with resolutions of revenge, stood by the curuliaa 
chair of the consul. Gloomy was his countenance and 
truculent his glance, as of one who soon was to fill the 
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imperial city with the corpaes of his victims. In that 
anarchy of revenge all the splendid aervicea of Julia's 
husband were extinguished. A certain class hatred tilled 
his breast. Hia mad fury seeins to have designated as 
unworthy to live all prominent or eminent members of 
the conservative party, with little or no concern as to 
personal relations to himself. 

Thus perished the great orator, M. Antonius, and hia 
own associate of the bloody day of the Raudian Plains 
(101 B.C.), Lutatius Catulus: ^'Moriendum est!" So 
died C. lulus Caesar, so I.. Julius Cffisar Strabo, the ora- 
tor and man of letters.' Their heads were placed on 
spikes on the rostra. I know of no ancient historian who 
attempts to palliate these things or to find some kind of 
an excuse for the husband of Julia. That lady was still 
living, probably some twenty years younger than her con- 
sort. She had not accompanied Marius into exile : her 
brother Gains was still living. Indeed, she could not 
have attended Marius into exile, for hia flight at first had 
been entirely like that of a hunted wild heaat. 

In December, 87, when Rome was in the fangs of Marius 
and Cinna, the nephew of Julia was about thirteen and 
a half years old, while the brilliant Arpinate Cicero had 
almost completed his twentieth year. About thirty years 
later' he referred to that reign of terror thus: "In his 
return (from exile) be (Marius) almost dettroyed the en- 
tire senate." 



Not long did the old campaigner enjoy his seventh and 
last consulate. 

Without the formality ' of an election, he and Cinna 
had simply had themselves declared consuls for 86. Even 
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in the thirteen days of the new political year still more 
senators [jerished by the decree of the consul Marius; 
what would have happened, says Florus, if he had been 
permitted to live out his consular year? 

As Plutarch (" Mar.," 45), admirable always in psycho- 
logical presentation, speaks of these last days, curious 
floods of reminiscence as well as ominous presentiments 
(as to Sulla) surged and flowed restlessly in the soul of 
the old man. But seven days before his end he discoursed, 
amid friends, on the curious and marvellous vicissitudes 
in his life and career. Soon after — so Poseidonios' re- 
lated — Marius fell into a pleuritis and died on January 13. 
That Greek himself conversed with Marius. officially, about 
BOine public matters which had brought him to Rome from 
Rhodes. 

As for Julia's nephew, Ciesar later on in many ways 
referred to Marius, but never in any but the most honor- 
able and splendid terms ; the leader of the popularei pre- 
sented only the partisan view of things whenever parti- 
sanship was involved, and none other. 

As for young Cfesar, he, as we have seen, lost his father 
some time between July 12, 85, and July 12, 84. 

As for Cinna, who entered upon the political inheri- 
tance of Marius and was, somehow, consul in 87, 86, 86, 
84, — Cinna, I say, presents a curious antinomy of politi- 
cal features: On the one band, he was the leader of the 
^populares,' and the defender, ostensibly, of the new citi- 
zens; and no leas was he a veritable prince or autocrat, 
who ruled Rome and Italy entirely by his own pleasure 
and discretion. 



On January first of this year Cinna became consul for I 
the fourth and last time. In this year, too, Sulla granted I 
a peace to Mithridates in Asia Minor, at Dardanum in \ 
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the Troad. (Liv., 83.) "Asia" (the Romaa province) 
was mulcted 20,000 talents for her revolt. 

Sulla, by the by, returning westwards, tarried in Athena 
and had himself initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Also (Plut.. "Sulla," 26) he acquired the library of 
Apellikon : this collection embraced most of the writings 
of Aristotle and Theophrastoa not yet familiar to the 
wider public. Thus Sulla : but such acquisitions were 
more of the order of modern great collectors : not many 
aristocrats of that generation held and used these things 
as a wellspring of personal culture and noble monition. 
This man particularly was one who held his Greek culture 
tnuch lower than cups and lust. 

Meanwhile the miserable Cinna was endeavoring to 
weather the coming storm. For Sulla's army was victori- 
ous, perfectly equipped, and had received splendid boun- 
ties from their fortune-favored commander. 

So Cinna levied troops, gathered supplies and funds. 
To the new citizens particularly did he appeal, claiming 
to be their benefactor and one who had incurred grave 
dangers for their sake. (App.. "B. C," 1. 75.) 

The senate, under leadership of C. Valerius Flaccus, 
reestablished relations with Sulla at Athens. The con- 
servative champion in his turn enumerated the splendid 
series of bis public services and achievements, and urged 
bow those in power at home bad had him declared a pub- 
lic enem}'. bad razed his house to the ground, and how 
his wife and children had barely escaped with their lives. 

These foes he certainly would adequately requite for 
their misrieeds. Citizens, however, both old and young, 
would not be held accountable. 

In Italy the prevailing spirit of the troops enrolled by 
Cinna's orders was not far from mutiny. His attempt 
was to make a naval base (against Sulla) on the coast of 
Liburnia. Fleets were despatched to this coast by relays, 
Lut the crews promptly scattered and returned to their 
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various homes. The result was that those who liad not 
yet crossed became mutinous. It seemed all so futile. 
An incident fanned their suppressed rage into the flames 
of open revolt, A lictor of Cinna's beat a private soldier 
who was in his way. Then another soldier beat the lictor 
in turn : the arrest of this soldier was then ordered by 
Cinna. There arose a universal outcry of fury, and in a 
moment many swords slew the hated autocrat. 




Early in the next year did Snlla leave Greece, twelve bun- J 
dred transports (Flut,, "Sulla," 27) landing his forces at | 
Brundisium.^ By the letter of the law Sulla had no right | 
to go on keeping his army : his imperium was concluded. 
On the other hand, his opponents, the consuls Norbanua 
and L. Cornel. Scipio, had a title quite defective at best, 
a title wliich Sulla would have been quite foolish to recog- 
nize or respect. Both "conauls" were Marians, and had i 
been chosen through Papiriun Carbo (cos. 84), the legatee | 
of Cinna's residuary political estate. 

Norbanus, then, was defeated near Mount Tifata, a little 
east of the site of desolate Capua. Metellus Pius, who 
somehow liad withdrawn to Liguria, joined Sulla with all 
the forces under his command. From his retirement in 
Spain came M. Licinius Crassus, and likewise attached 
himself to Sulla. As for the other consul, Scipio, Sulla ! 
contrived to gain the good-will of the consul's troops': 
these finally ranged themselves under Sulla's eagles, and 
their commander was permitted to retire to Massilia. 
Thus Sulla, employing twenty cohorts of his own, gained 
forty new ones. In him indeed, as Carbo truly said, there 
dwelt both fox and lion. 

1 Plut. aaya from Dyrr&cblmn ; Appian, 1. 7i>, nays from pBtra). 

* Plut. ("Sulla," 28) condemns the iransftcilon; tdEi iain-oO orpaTiiiToii, 

i^ailiJmi wpii i'dr-fi' '"i fvi^'iar Ciawip airii i 4'Y''"^''' And still, 
in composing the Mftriua' " Vila," Plut. was Influenced by the b 
of Sulla's "Hemoin." 
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Meanwhile young Marius had been made consul in the 
prevalent manner. Sulla then moving northward into the 
hill country of Siffnia (Segni), about thirty miles south- 
east of Rome, routed the eighty-five cohorts of Cfesar'a 
cousin, encouraged as he was by a dream ; and this be 
did when his troops were quite tired at the end of a day 
consumed in marching and skirmishing and road-building. 

Young Marius with fifteen thousand men fled into the 
rocky stronghold of Pneneste. Sulla now believed more 
than ever in his star, and told litigating parties to shift 
their bail-bonds to Rome. Young Pompey, twenty-three 
years old (son of Pompeius Strabo, cos. 88), now camo 
to Sulla with a corps of three legions, organized and 
equipped by himself. This is the first appearance of 
Ca;8ar'8 great rival on the larger stage of affairs. 

That generation praised the energy and close applica- 
tion of his military deportment, bis endurance and bearing 
of hardships, his simple life and avoidance of current lux- 
uries, his need of sleep smaU beyond the needs of human 
nature. And even on hia couch he planned improve- 
ments of things pertaining to the art of war. 

SuUa himself, while maintaining a close siege of Prae- 
neste, recovered Rome itself easily enough from his private 
enemies, for in that crisis private enmity and political par- 
tisanship were in a hundred ways and intricately bound 
up together. Neutrality was impossible, and many a man 
had become an adept in the histrionic art, posing now as 
partisan of the aristocracy and at another time as a well- 
wisher of the popular party. 

There followed a drawn battle with Carbo at Clusium 
(Chiusi), but soon that heir of Cinna was decisively de- 
feated at Faventia (Faenza, not far from Ravenna) and 
quit the soil of Italy. EveA at his first entry into Rome, 
while his eagles gleamed in his camp on the field of Mara, 
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Sulla alone passed within the gates (App., 1, 89) and con- 
fiscated all the property of his private eneiuiea. Serto- 
riu8, the best of all the Marians, bad fled to Spain. 

But one great and black storm-cloud swept on from the 
south : the army of the coalition of Samnitea and Luca- 
nians: seventy thousand men (it is said) under Pontius 
Telesinus the Samnite were they. Being too late to raise 
the siege of Prseneste, they swept on to Rome itself, the 
'lair of the wolves,' hoping to surprise the hated capital. 

At the porta Ooltina ensued the desperate confiict, on 
November 1, the hardest won by far of all of Sulla's 
victories.' 

Soon after, Sulla ordered that eight thousand Samnites, 
herded together, be speared to death. 

When the news reached Fripneste, Cresar's cousin, young 
Marius, abandoned hope and slew himself. His head was 
sent to Kome, where Sulla hud it spiked before the rostra, 
sarcastically taunting the immaturity of his consular vic- 
tim : " One must 6rst become an oarsman before handling 
the rudder." 

At Pneneste all senators captured there were executed, 
some at once, some later on. Of the common defenders, 
the Romans were pardoned, but the Pnenestiiins and the 
Samnitea were speared to death. At last all Italy lay at 
Sulla's feet. To finish the work young Pompey was sent 
to Sicily and to Africa. 

The dullest Roman (Plut., "Sulla," 30) could under- 
stand that it was mainly a substitution of one autocrat 
for another: and whereas Marius was always the same, 
as for Sulla, our psychologist of Ghieronea remarks, be 
was greatly changed for the worse by the achievement 
of supreme power: perhaps a revelation of underlying 
characteristics. 

> Appian U clearl.T confused (I, pS). telling of s struggle luting &11 ' 
night ; Velleius, 2, 27 : poHt priiuaiu detnum liornm iioctlH e 
aciw reaplravlt et hostium cesslt. 
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Sulla stands out in Roman history as a conservative 
doctrinaire whose watchword was " Thorough I " With 
a, belief in hta own st^r bordering upon superstition he 
coupled no moral ideals, no moral convictions whatever. 
Radical conservative as he was, in the consummation of 
his political victory he ceased tu concern himself (as Dio, 
Fragm. of earlier books. 108, truly says) about the coop- 
eration of worthier men of his own class, and used crea- 
tures who could never say him nay. 

How large still loomed the name of Marius may be 
gathered from the fact that only qfter the death of young 
Marius (Veil., 2, 27) did Sulla assume the surname of 
Felix. All ancient historians agree that up to Nov. 1, 
82 B.C., Sulla maintained a certain moderation, but now 
be outdid Marius himself. And still, 1 believe the relent- 
less doctrinaire conception of a kind of policy or states- 
manship was the underlying motive of Sulla's destruction 
of the adherents of other parties or class interests: for 
these were well-nigh the same. Theory and policy, I say, 
for his natural temperament' was emotional and mobile: 
to pity he was readily moved. 

The demand for some detiniteness as to who should be 
destroyed and who preserved had been made of Sulla in 
the senate by a younger aristocrat, Gaius Metellus. Then 
came the lists: public lists, which have endowed the 
harmless term of Proicnptio with a sinister meaning for 
all time. The first list of eighty names was Sulla's per- 
sonal one. It must have contained whatever of the blood 
and race of Marius and Cinna could possibly be incul- 
pated. Next day one hundred twenty names were added, 
the following day a number not smaller ; in an address 
on the forum Sulla said that the names so far posted were 
those of persons whom he could remember : others would 
be added as their names occurred to him. For sheltering 
a fugitive, death was the penalty. Two talents were paid 

■ Plut., "Sulla," 30. la there here pethapa a trace of Poseidonioaf 
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for a head of those proscribed. The children, too, were 
disfranchised, the very blood ajid ancestry made accursed 
in a measure. This was the most ruthless, perhaps, of all 
Sulla's acts, but it was consistent. Appian (1. 95) givea 
summaries of the proscriptions (which were similarly 
enacted in all cities of Italy): forty senators perished 
immediately : of the equestriau class sixteen hundred 

As for the great Marius, Sulla did not permit even bis 
ashes to remain in repose. The tomb situated on the 
Anio was opened by the dictator's command, and the 
ashes scattered in that river. (Cic, " Legg.," 2, 56.) 

Whether young Cajsar drew Sulla's attention more on 
account of bis young wife or on account of his father's 
sister, who would determine? 

Julia, it seems, had been even then bom to CEesar. 
And now to the young Julius came a crisis,' terrible 
enough in itself, awful then, and testing the youth in 
his nineteenth year as with fire. Sulla demanded that 
he put away his wife because she was Cinna's daughter. 
The stripling refused. Whatever the motives, this act 
revealed an uncommonly deep and an uncommonly strong 
character. For Pompey promptly heeded Sulla's request 
and divorced Autistia' (Plut., "Pomp.," 9), accepting 
Sulla's stepdaughter .Emilia instead. (So, too, M. Cal- 
pumius Piso promptly divorced Annia, the widow of 
Cinna.) Cfcsar lost his priesthood, his wife's dowry waa 
confiscated and certain legacies (which had come to him 
from the Cinna or Marius connection) : one great result 
was "that he was held to belong to the other party." 
Should we not believe that this was his aim? The polit- 
ical world noted the young aristocrat's partisan place. — 

> VbIL, !, 41; Sueton., "€»».," I ; Plut., "CaM.," I. 

' PluL prob. got iLiH from Opplus, who clearly (cf. Pint., "Pomp.," 
10) wrou hia mODognph on Cnsar with costlouons depreciation of Pom* 
pey whenever leutble. 
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He was troubled, too. with qaartao tever; every night, 
wandering in the Sabine Apennines, he changed bis 
sleeping place. 

[The anecdote as given in FlnUrch, •■Cbb.." 1, is Ml ot difflcnlt;: 
*■ Wbea some said it was not reaKonabte to kill a youth of sacb lender 
ye&n, Sulia said, thrg bud no Bease (loGi) If the; did not perceive thai 
many Marioses were (contained) In tbat boy. And nben Ihit utterance 
reached young Cieiar, Ihen be fled and wandered in the Sabine moun- 
toina." Plutarch constructed the anecdote In a somenhat pragmatical 
way of bla own. Clearly Suetonius, as to the tocia, is mucb more precise 
and much more reliatile than Plutarch. It was this way ; Young Csear 
received some formal amnesty or pardon from Sulla, after the youth had 
fled, when foremost members ot the Roman aristocracy, aucb as his kins- 
men Marcus fmlllus and Aurellus Cotta, as well aa the Vestal Virgins 
themselves, interceded in bis behalf. And It was (f/ler iJils veritable siege 
(SueL) that Salla gave way and uttered the famous epigram (sive divlui- 
taa sive aliqua coniectura) that many Mariuses were in Ca3sar, and some 
day the present recipient of their good*will would destroy the very Optl- 
mateawhom the petitioning friends of young Ccesar had defended jointly 
with Salla. DIo (43, 43) adduces a similar scene of intercession in con- 
nection with joung Csesar's ostentatioua neglect in the manner ot wearing 
Uatoga.] 
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YOUNG C^SAR IN THE FIELD AND ON THE FORUM 

81 

Late in 82 (probably before Dec. 10, 82, as Botsford 
properly iiifera) the dictator Sulla, in his task of recasting 
the government, Iiad stripped the tribunes no leas than 
the popular assemblies of Rome of that power of initiative 
and independent legislation which had so greatly troubled 
the Optimates in the preceding half century. The popu- 
lar party for the time being was prostrate. Young Ciesar, 
who had so emphatically and so conapicuoualy identilted 
himself with that party, determined to go abroad and be- 
gin to make a name for himself in the field. He went to 
the jEgean to serve on the staff (^contubernio, Snct. 2) of 
the pr<etor Minucius Thermua. Mitylene, the capital city 
of Lesbos, still held out, having first revolted against 
Rome in the terrible vendetta of 88 organized by Mithri- 
datea. A fleet was needed by Thermua to accomplish the 
investment of Mitylene, and so Ciesar was despatched to 
Nikomedes of Bithynia, whose throne had been restored 
by Sulla. The fleet was sent. In all, Ciesar was sent to 
Nikomedea twice. Or did he go the second time on hia 
own affairs? 

[At this point vre come upon the first traces of that furious bltiemeai 
wbicb flUed the partUan hietorlognipby of Home gub«tantia11j In the eotire 
last century of the Republic, from Tiberius Gracuhiw to the Principate of 
OctavUnus Casar. Tlie consular year of Ctpsar himself (68) saw, through 
ills colleague Bibulna, the foulest charges made against him. {C(. Suel,, 
9.) The versified An»'iU» of Tanuaius Geminua be^n to appear during 
the Gallia war. The civil war greatly added to the ferocity of these attacks. 
In which, OD the side of Ctesar's eneiuies, T. Aaiplus Balbus and M. Ac- 
toriua Nasa were preeminent. Oclavianus was very seDslttve even about 
34 
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ihe preBervation of his adoptive father Cwsar's youchfal Terse, which he 
eventiully kept out of the Apollinian and the otber libraries. (Suet., 56.) 
Now this «ecoiiiJ Btii; with Nikomedes gave rise to cbargsB of the vilest 
kind, charges afwrwarda even openly uttered in political debate, even in 
published orations, as by the elder Curio, probably in Ihat same coiaular 
year 68. (V. Suet., 411.) They were Iterated aud became current prop- 
erty, in a way comparable to certain charges of inttrnpa ranee quoted ot 
■oroe ot ouF public men in our civil war. The Terse of the day, nay the 
matching songs of his own triumphant legions, cited the same charges. 

Even the first time he was sent to Bitbynia he did not return promptly : 
be tamed unnecessarily, he loafed {deaedit, cilee Suet., 2): It la clear that 
we are dealing with a transcription by Suetonius. — This ulcer o( pagan 
Greece was unfortunately no longer rare among the Romans, particularly 
of the corrupt aristocracy, in spil« of the Lfx Scaalinia de nefanda IV 
ture, the data of which cannot be definitely established. liomon sludenta 
of their own civilization, such aa the annalist and statesman L. Piso Frugi, 
noted that the first official record of this evil in Romeoccurred in the offi- 
cial acts of the censors Valerius Messala and Cassius LonginuB, in the year 
154, or in the records which led up to the lustrum of that year.' The vain 
opposition which old CaU> made to Greek culture for Romans becomes 
more luminous when we conceive of that period. As for our own seg- 
ment of Roman history, the deep cooneclion of political decline with 
economic things, the interdependence ot luxury and IrainoraUty and the 
relation of both to the coming subvereal, was urged by Livj at the begin- 
ning of his recital of the civil war. To return to the date ot our own 
relation. I must limit myself to saying that whenever Ibe physical and 
mecbaoical circumstances rendered even possible Ruch an Impntalion, it 
was re^larly made. The mere verisimililude of it belongs to the charae- 
ttrtitio features of the lal«r paganism of the classical worid. In Catsar's 
favor must be stated the fact that in same plea for Bithynlans, in Rome 
pmbably, when he was already pntUiftx maxtmuB, he referred to his rela- 
lions with Nlkomedes In a frank and candid way as a reason for making 
Uiis plea. He could hardly have dune eo with an evil conscience. (Gell., 
6, 13, «.)] 

However, ss to time : it was in 80 B.C. tliat Mitylene 
fell at last. (Liv., 89.) We note that Cinna's son-in- 
law did indeed serve on the staff of a Sullanian com- 
mander : no mntter what tlie political trend of the period, 
young CiBsar was an atipirant for public life; this was the 
only avenue available at the time. Indeed, he thus gained 
the good word of influential men of the opposit« party 

t Plin.. *' X. n.," IT, 244. M. MessaJffi C. Casai censomm lustro, a quo 
l»mport pudlclllam subversam Piso gravis auclor prodidit. 
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without joining that party at all. In the final storming 
of the Lesbian stronghold so conHpicuoua was the gallantry 
of the young staff-officer that the commander ThermuB 
presented him with the citizen's crown (corona civica^, 
the highest of such distinctions. While merely plaited of 
oak leaves, it outranked the corona mvralit and vallarit, 
although these were of much greater material value. 
(Gellius, "N, A.," 5, 6.) At Lesbos the operations were 
concluded by the utter destruction of the rebellious town, 
without any regard for tiie names of Pittakos or of Al- 
kaios and Sappho. (Liv., 89.) Clearly the young man 
would not return to Sulla's Rome, but rather continue 
serving in the field. 

How CiTsar spent the year 79 we know not. His next 
service was under P. Servilius, one of Sulla's clients, who 
bad been consul in 79. His operations were in Lycia and 
Cilicia — a prelude, in effect, of Pompey's naval war eleven 
years later. But Ciesar had no intention of attending 
these campaigns to the end. For they lasted three years. 
That event which called Caesar home was the death of 
Sulla. 

78 > 

Clearly Cinna's son-in-law had gone away from his wife 
and little daughter Julia largely on account of Sulla. Now 
the dictator, whose power had been settled upon him with 
no limitation as to time, had in 79 resigned, quite from his 
own resolution or whim. In the next year. 78, he died 
in Campania, having but entered upon his sixtieth year. 
His voluntary retirement had greatly puzzled the political 
world, puzzled likewise the historians, such as Appian, 
who strove to understand his acts. Clearly he had held 
the greatest power, or sum of power, then known to the 
Mediterranean world. Had not more than one hundred 
thousand fighting men perished in the Italian wars he had 

1 SalluEt'H " Historlie '' beg&D with that yeax. 
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waged ? Who could tell the number of the kindred and 
connection of the notable men whom he had but recently 
deprived of life and fortune ? And still he stepped back 
into private life. So bold was he, so great his trust in 
his Fortune. Never had the multitude on the forum so 
stared at him as when he sent away lictora and axes, and, 
surrounded by a small band of personal friends, moved 
about freely and fearlessly as a private person.' Fated, 
I say, he considered himself. But he sought felicity in 
the crude things of the flesh, — wine, actresses, and the 
like, oarouaings begun before evening had come.' 

Apparently indifferent as to the opinion of his own 
generation, he was still deeply concerned about the judg- 
ment of history, and was writing the twenty-second hook 
of his memoirs (Plut., 37) when the end came: a work 
naively self-laudatory and consistent in the effort to strip 
Marius of worth and merit. 

How futile are the political settlements achieved through 
blood and force and fear I Hardly had Sulla closed his 
eyes when the very consuls of that year, Lepidus and 
Catulus, quarrelled about his burial. But Lepidus was 
defeated here: too great and impressive was the prestige 
of Sulla's veterans, of whom some hundred and twenty 
thousand were said then to be in Italy. It is startling to 
see how quickly there was found an aristocrat who had 
become consul with Sulla's permission, an aristocrat who 
waa impatiently eager to raise once more the banner of 
Marius and Cinna. 

Among the most essential things requisite for states- 
manship is a certain tact and delicate sense for determin- 
ing what is feasible, what in a given situation may be, 
sliould be, undertaken. If we ponder with care the terse 

> When Ccesar's opportimit; came, Hoine thirty-three years later, he 
did not imitate this diclawr In this respect, as he did fairly doI In any 
point or feature of the earlier autocrat's career. 

' ifi' IftUpai, says Plut., ''Sulla," 30, translating literally as oflea the 
e batore him, de die. 
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data (in Suet., 3), we see that, even while abroad, youDg 
Caesar kept in touch with the course of affairs, with the 
plans of the populares at the capital. He knew of the 
political projects of Lepidus. Theije, and not the death 
of the autocrat only, induced him to return to the capital. 
But when he came and saw for himself, then (although 
but twenty-two years old) he decided to withhold' his 
active cooperation from this new agitation. Large had 
been the terms offered to Cinna's son-in-law and to the 
nephew of Julia, but neither did tlie personality of iEmiliua 
Lepidus appeal to him, nor did he consider the situation 
at all suitable. His wonderful equipoise of judgment, 
even at that stage of his life, was not to be deceived. 
Young Cieaar soon found other and better opportunities 
for injuring the dominant party in publio opimon and 
commending himself to the populareg. 

7T 
The proconsul Cn. Dolabella had governed Macedon I 
and had celebrated a triumph out of that province, as the 
Romans were wont to say. Him young Crosar prosecuted 
for extortion practised in the province (^Repetundarumy in 
that specific perpetual court established in HuUa's system. 
For now the old jury system of Gaius Gracchus was no 
more: the power of acquitting and declaring guilty had 
been by Sulla made an exclusive prerogative of the senate. 
It would have been a marvel, nay a miracle, if the young 
aspirant for political fume had secured a verdict from 
such a jury. Once more one class both ruled and judged 
alone, — the compromise of Livius Drusus (91 B.C.) had 
never been tried, — and the government was carried on 
by and for that one class. The speeches composed in 
connection with this case were elaborate : there were sev- 

t Of comse these things were not nol«d M the time. CsaM.T l&t«r on 
told them to bis devoted faUowers, Balbiu or Oppius, who Bet them do 
So I iuten"^' ^''B slender tradition. 
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Ttioriea:^ either Ciesar merely published a second 
set of discourses dealing with the case (as Cicero did in 
his " Verrines " seven years later), or the preaiding prietor 
granted a new trial. Quintilian (12, 6, 1) clearly refers 
in part to this state trial, commending the early maturity 
of the young pleader, and Suetonius claims (c. 55) that 
Cccsiir through this case at once attained eminence at the 
Koman bar. Encouragement certainly came to Ciesar to 
pursue this line of public life by bis prosecution of Gains 
Antonius, Cicero's consular colleague fourteen years later. 
Antonius had obtained from Sulla ^ some squadrons of 
cavalry : perhaps to quarter them on people who refused 
to submit to extortion. "The Greeks who had been 
robbed (it was in Achaia) summoned Antonius to trial" 
before the prattor peregrinus, then Marcus Lucullus (a 
younger brother of the famous Lucius Lucullus). "The 
pleader for the Greeks was Gaiua Ciesjir, even then still 
quite a young person " (aduleBoentului'). Lucullus gave 
a decree in accordance with the demands of the Greek 
complainants, whereupon Antonius appealed to the trib- 
unes of the people, making affidavit under oath that im- 
■ partial jurisdiction was denied hira in that court. Was 
it due to the force and point of the young pleader ? Or 
was there some bias for the Greeks? The Luculli then 
were preeminent for Greek culture.* 

74 

Whatever the outcome, Caisar was not satisfied as yet 

I'With his forensic powers, and so determined to withdraw 

I to Rhodes and devote himself for a while to further train- 

I faig ia oratory under the guidance of Apollonius. Cicero, 

>Tbe ten WHS still extant in l«K)t.D. : Gelllus. 4, 16,6, cilea ft paaMj^. 

* The whole case rrlaled by AbcodIub fn Oratlonrm in Toya Candida, 
p. 84, OtcUL — cal TiHovTar lex"'" ^'Tt rbr 'Arriraw twiraXtetreoi l^ 
^fX"^t Plut., "C;PB..'*4, 

* Suetonius pusses ttiis citse over entirely. 
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by the by, although six years older and wonderfully trained 
and always in training, undertook no political case what- 
ever until after the completion of his thirty-sixth year. 
The britliaot Arpinate himself, when returning from his 
eastern Bojourn not long before, sought the instruction of 
the same eminent teacher. He credited Apollonius with 
three distinct forms of excellence. He was, says Cicero,' 
an efficient pleader in actual and real cases, an eminent 
author, an expert teacher. Clearly a very eminent man, 
who, by the bye, repeatedly was sent to Rome by the Rho- 
diana on public affairs, for the government had clung to 
Home in the Greek vendetta of 88 B.C. So eminent was 
this naturalized Rhodian that he was permitted to speak 
on the floor of the senate, using Greek, without the medi- 
ation of an interpreter.^ And so in teaching, too, he , 
required perfect mastery of Greek from his students.* 
The Rhodian rhetor laid great stress on actual delivery 
and on practical declamation, and was at the very head i 
of the so-called Rhodian school. 

Ciesar undertook thia voyage in the inclement season. 
He was not far from the end, when his ship was captured 
by Cilieian corsairs near the island of Pharmakussa, about 
eight miles southwest of Miletus. For nearly forty days 
he had to wait for the return of his friends and attendants, 
whom he had sent to the coast to raise ransom in his be- 
half. But his physician and two body-servants remained 
with him during this time. The ransom actually paid to 
the pirates was fifty talents. The outlaws had first placed 
hostages in Miletus for their gooit faith. But the Roman 
nobleman, barely freed, when he bad reached the main- 
land, immediately, with almost fabulous energy, organized 
a fleet and overtook and captured mauy of the unsuspect- 
ing malefactors : it was all accomplished at night, says 
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(Velleiua. The captured pirates were imprisoned. Mean- 
irhile Caesar immediately set out to obtain from the Homaa 
RgOTernor of '■Atia,' who then was in Bithynia. permission 
Wto have the freebooters executed. When the latter, Junius 
ft(J uncus?), said be would consider the matter (for there 
much money to be made), Csesar returned and had 
Bthem crucified on his own responsibility. 

(This curious adventure Is related by Vetleius, S, 43, Plutarch, 2, and 
Suetonius, 4, most coucisel; b; the latler. We Be>e, then, that in the 
time of Tiberius, of Trajiin, and of Hadrian there was available a bio- 
gnpbical book teeming with curious and exact detail. Also the version 
In VelleiuB and In Plutarch manifestly shows that this biographical book 
was eaaeDliallj a euIog;y : here there are emphasized the admirable quali- 
ties ot eitraordinary coolness Siiid self-possesBioD In the moat trying and 
critical situstiooB ; further, a wonderful oapaclty of swift determination 
and action ; and finally an independence of personal choice or whim, defy- 
ing even the highest aitthorltien. Tlie original book used by all three 
Independently of one another was undoubtedly the book ot Oppius, wriU 
ten or published immediately or very soon after C»!sar'B death, 1 believe. 
Plutarch blnudered in the occasion, assigning it to Ciesar's going out to 
■erve under Minuciun Thermoa. Drumann (3, p. 136, note 10) correctly 
obeerveA that Plutarch probably was contused by coming upon Bithynia 
In the relation. As for the name ot the governor of the province of Aala, 
Flutarch calls him 'lav-rm. I have weighed the arguments of Nipperdey 
(" PbUotcguB," 6, p. 3TT) for maintaining this reading, but am not at all 
convinced: It seems more rational to corr^^t Plutarch b; Velleios than 
VelleiiM by Plutarch. Plutarch often blundered in proper nouns in his 
teanacrlptlons, — 1 mean non-Oreek proper nouns.] 

But the technique of oratory could not hold C^sar long 
ftt Rhodes. Why not? The activities of Mithridates were 
the reason. To go on studying rhetoric at such a time 
would have been, to the Roman consciousness, loafing.^ 
So Caesar cut short his work under the professor Apollo- 
nius, crossed over to the mainland, gathered forces, drove 
from the province the commander of the king, and held to 
their allegiance to Rome such communities as were yield- 
ing or vacillating. It seems a great deal to achieve for a 
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young man, and to undertake for one who had no mao' 
date from Rome. Soon after he hastened back to Italy. 

73 

His mother's brother, M. Aureliua Cotta. consul in 74 J 
and proconsul of Gaul in the following year, had died ia I 
hie province, and Ctesar, about twenty-seven years of 1 
age, had been chosen pontifex in the place of his uncle. [ 
The social influence of the Aurelian gent was stronger I 
than any remnants of political ill-will directed at the son- 
in-law of Cinna. — lie knew that his fate would be terri- J 
ble if he fell into the hands of the pirates. He therefore | 
provided a vessel which had four n>WB of oai-s (which j 
could be propelled faster than a trireme or bireme), and, | 
attended (Veil., 2, 43) by two friends and ten slaves, I 
crossed Jigean and Tonic and Adriatic seaa back to Italy, 
Should he have met the pirates, — at one time they seemed 1 
to loom up on the horizon, — he was resolved not to fall 1 
into their bands alive. 



As a rising politician Ciesar believed that it was the best J 
way not to affront any one, not merely to steer between ] 
men and partisans with cool neutrality. His policy i 
to make and hold friends and to please and serve the I 
greatest possible number. His (Pint., 4) was the charm ] 
of a winsome personality. He excelled in tlie art — for | 
it is an art — of doing favors and removing the possibility ] 
of friction: at the bottom of this must have lain the fac- 
ulty of discriminating between spirits and temperaments, 
— in a word, the power to conceive individual character 
keenly and correctly. He had the "faculty far beyond 
his time of life^ of cultivating others," a pregnant sum- 
marization : he had the rare endowment, the geniui, to | 
manage and manipulate and incidentally to increase the 1 

' Plut., 4. hparfUTiiiT rail' ^XnElar. 
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number of those on whose support he would soon begin 
to couDt. Early he knew the efiBciency of lavish hospi- 
tality and of those culinary joys which in that age of 
Rome — the age of Lucullus, Catiline, Maraurra — began 
to loom up very large iu the first society of the imperial 
city. Here young C-csar was profufle and a splendid 
entertainer. His political adversaries, indeed, contem- 
plated this trait of the aspiring popularii politician with 
much satisfaction. They were quite sure that it was 
but a question of time, brief time, when he would be a 
ruined man, when bankruptcy, that unpardonable sin of 
the Roman code, would automatically drive him from the 
arena of public life. 



CHAPTER IV 



CESABB PDBUC ADVANXEMKNT BEFORE 63 B.C. 

His first appearance as a candidate for the suffrage of 
the Koman electorate was when he was chosen military 
tribune over Gaius PopiliuH. (Plut., 5; Suet., 5.) The 
most attractive office for a younger politician, until Sulla 
liecame dictator, had been the office of tribunua ptebia. 
Sulla had done his best to ruin it. He had ordained that 
these tribunes must hold no further office later ou. Thua 
actually all those who aspired to a career, certainly those 
of the aristocracy, avoided this degmded and emasculated 
'honor.' Cxsar did, evea after the restoration of that 
office. And the legislative initiative also pruned away, 
what, indeed, was left? 

Abroad, there was the Marian general Sertorius defy- 
ing the home government (78-72) in Spain. 

What Ciesar did in 73-71 we know not. His biogra- 
phers and eulogists (Balbus, Oppius) do not seem to have 
set down anything for these years. We may, however, 
safely assume that he was far from doing nothing simply 
because he did nothing in public, nothing destined for 
publicity. Ever grew his knowledge of men, and we are 
compelled to add, of women, who often manage men ; ever 
grew his knowledge of men's strength or weakness, of 
their Hkes and dislikes. You cannot use those of whose 
more deeply graven characteristics you have no correct 
conception. His aspirations were high; faith in any re- 
pristination of Scipionic conditions of laws and govern- 
ment he had none; such ideals the Greekling M. Tulliua 
Cicero might pursue. We may assume that his plans and 
studies ever proceeded ; it is very unlikely that they moved 
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by fit6 and stsrts, or that they were sometimes dormant, 
sometimes passionately pursued. 

71 

Even as a legate of Sulla, young Porapey had maintained 
a very large measure of personal and military indepen- 
dence. Even before he was a senator he bad enjoyed a 
triumph owt of Africa. The dictator had called him 
Qreat, although the will of Sulla revealed the testator's 
secret distrust and displeasure. Mandatary of an un- 
willing senate, I'ompey had been intrusted with the task of 
wresting the Iberian peninsula from the Marian Sertorius. 
After a struggle of seven years, in which Pompey had 
invested all his personal fortune, Sertorius fell, not indeed 
through the strategy of Porapey, but by an assassin's 
dagger, his legate, Perperna, desiring to supplant him, 
But the oligarchy in no wise desired to rear and raise a 
new leader of their own, who, supported by legions trained 
by himself alone, might reenact the role of Sulla. With 
the consent of the senators, indeed, there was to be no 
further autocrat, whether he appeared iji the conservative 
interest or in any other. 

One of the great arguments for a thing considered evil 
by faction or party in the political affairs of men, is the 
precedent, the thing actually done and accomplished : and 
this is much more potent and potential than all the specu- 
lation and argumentation of the mere doctrinaire. 

In 74 l!.C.,L. Lucullus, then consul, profoundly distrust- 
ful of the ambition and prestige of Magnus, had seen 
to it that proper funds were sent for Pompey *s military 
chest, for Lucullus was full of apprehension that the 
yonng generalissimo, even without any mandate of the 
Great Council, might seize that prize of prizes, the new 
war to be waged with the king of Pontus. 

In 72 B.C.. when Sertorius was murdered at Osca. in the 
foothills of the Pyrenees, his slayer. Perperna, had (Plut., 
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" Pomp.," 20) possessed himself of a peculiar and ill-boding 
inheritance, for among the papers of Sertorius were found 
letters, — private letters, — profoundly incriminating nota- 
ble men in Rome, men who desired to change the govern- 
ment, to have a revolution, if need be, and who, for this 
end, invited Sertorius to come to Italy witfi hia army. 

Now Fompey, in aspiration and temiierament, was con- 
servative; he shrank from sedition and revolution, from 
any continuation or rekindling of civil wars, nay, of civil 
broils even. He therefore, with a kind of patriotic delib- j 
eration, executed Perperna, who knew too much, and I 
furthermore burned the incriminating letters without { 
having read thera. 



Meanwhile, nearer at home, southern Italy had been in 
the tliroes of a fearful convulsion, the slave war of Spar* 
tacus and Crixus. 

The rising of some seventy thousand bondsmen naturally 
meant a struggle unknown to the usages of international 
law : where quarter was uot given. These slaves, among 
whom were many gladiators, had been victorious in no 
less than three great engagements. 

Finally Crixus (App.. " B. C," 1, 1 17) perished near Mt. 
Garganus (coast of Apulia^, and Spartacus abandoned his 
efforts to cut his way through northwards and reach the 
Alps. 

Still be dealt mighty blows to each consul in turn, and 
in Picenum he defeated them both with great disaster. 
Thence he moved to the extreme south, to Thurii, without 
being able to capture any of the great cities other than 
the port named. Here, we are told, he admitted imports- ' 
tion of arms only, and iron, and dealt not unfairly with 
merchants bringing such cargoes ; but gold he barred out. 

The military talents furnished by the ruling oligarchy 
were clearly incapable of extinguishing this con8agration 
which, at first, they had treated with scorn and contempt. 
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It was in this combination oC circumstances that M. 
LiciniuB Criissus came into prominence. The Licinii were 
an Old Family in Rome. In his youth Crasaus had long 
', lived at his father's tuble amid frugal and simple surround- 
-ings. Early in hia career he became a speculator (Plut., 
I ^' Crass.," 1) in Roman real estate. He had a kinswoman, 
I Miicinia, a Vestal Virgin. This lady possessed a splendid 
uburhan villa, which Crassus strove to purchase at a 
.^mall price; and so incessant was his urging that the 
reputation of tho vestal suffered from his endless visits, 
nay, was brought into court. This radical trait of covet- 
ousness (which some of our own folk would, no doubt, 
extol as "splendid business ability") dominated his soul 
and overshadowed many positive virtues. His rise to 
fabulous wealth became a stock subject of concern among 
his contomporaries. Before be issued forth to his catas- 
trophe in the Euphrates countrj- (late in 55 B.C.), he 
made a survey of his fortune : he found that he was 
worth 7100 talents, having begun with a patrimony of 
300 talents. 

Out of the common subversal and distress of the Sulla 
period, he prospere<l, accepting free gifts from tho dictator, 
no less than buying in precious properties at the auctions 
of the proscriptions, often at nominal figures. In confla- 
grations he regularly purchased such plots, as well a^ the 
adjacent real estate. Of building itself, however, he 
would have nothing (Pint., "Crass.," 2): he was a 
chronic bargain-hunter of houses built by others. Those 
fond of building, he was wont to say, accomplished their 
own ruin with abundant certainty, and needed no com- 
petitors in such folly. Further, he was an investor in 
silver mines ; but it was as a slave-trader that he par- 
ticularly excelled. Slaves he furnished for every form of 
labor or craft, personally attending to their teaching and 
training. His saying, that a really rich man must be able 
to organize and keep an army — ktep it, mind you, from 
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his income — ia familiar; also it is full of meaning in that 
particular period of the political history of Rome. (Cic, 
"Off.," 1, 125.) Though as Plutarch sagaciously observes, 
that is not a sound sajing : for the voracious potentiality 
of war ia quite indefinite, and, indeed, infinite. " War 
feeds not on fixed portions," said the Spartan Archidamoa. 
— To his friends Crassus loaned freely without interest, 
but waa inexorably rigid itt calling for Ids capital when it 
fell due. An earnest and iDduatrious advocate was he, also, 
shrinking from no case; a devoted wooer of the goodwill 
of the humblest citizens, striving to be able to name them 
all whenever he met them. After the return of Marius 
(December, 87), and in that reign of terror, his father per- 
ished, but he made good bis escape to Spain, where Ids 
father once had governed, and where he himself had many 
friends. Here he abode a long time in a cave on the 
coast, curiously dependent upon the bounty and goodwill 
of a Roman resident.' 

To sum up : CrassuB with unvarying devotion pursued 
wealth: A very "auccessful" man in the calendar of plu- 
tocratic saints, and not very scrupulous in the cult. But 
u apart from this he, too, was quite sure that the political 
fabric of Rome was like a ship whose seams are beginning 
to yield ; he, too, was wide-awake in anticipating and, as 
it seems, later on accelerating a situation breeding a crisis 
where resolute ambition might blaze the way to monarchy. 

To Crassus, then, the home government in 71 gave the 
mandate to conclude the slave war, Gauls they were, 
and Germans (says Livy, 97). The new commander 
went south, having enlisted six new legions. He was 
veritably a volunteer in undertaking this desperate cam- 
paign. Having arrived on the theatre of operations, he 
decimated the two legions awaiting him there.' Afall 

• Plal., B fin., follows Ihe anliriuariao Feiieswlla (51 b.c.^ID x.d.). 

' Though here tbe ftuthohtiea di&er, as Appian, "B. C," 1, 116, intt- | 
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events, he restored the stern discipline of Roman tradition. 
He operated with conBuramate energy and defeated the 
famous gladiator, though Spartacus personally escaped 
and kept troubling the camp of the Romans. 

At this point, Pouipey arrived from Spain and was 
given authority to share in the conclusion of the cam- 
paign. So Spartacus, with the energy born of despair, 
broke through the uircumvallatious of Crassus,' late in 
the autumn. At first he made Brundisium his objective 
point, but soon turned on Crassus. In that struggle the 
famous slave himself perished, and his corpse was never 
discovered. Six thousand captives were crucified on the 
road between Capua and Rome, a Roman ending of it all. 

Here, then, there were two dynasts, two nval iKjliticiaiiB 
aiao, both from the political household of Sulla, but jealous 
of each other, whose political experience could not well 
have inculcated any lesson of patriotism in that day and 
in that world. To make the situation more acute, they 
were elected consuls for the next year. 

Pompey, then, was a mere Roman knight who had never 
sat down in the senate yet, a man of arms accustomed to 
have his own way, hut not a new Sulla ; in a way no poli- 
tician at all, and, therefore, ill at ease among them, and 
needing politicians of his own. In his unwillinguess to 
submit to the oligarchy, he soon revealed his willingness 
to undo much of the work of Sulla. Pompey received a 
triumph out of Spain, but Crassus had to he contont with 
the second-rate glory of an ovatio.^ In this connection, 
however, the eminent financier displayed quite conspicu- 
ously his personal ambition, for he rendered a great sacri- 
fice to Hercules for his defeat of the brawny men from 
Gaul and Germany, and combined therewith a feasting of 

' VLc.. acroM the neck of ttie peninsula of libogium, some thirty-fiTe 
miles In length. Plat,, "Cr.," 10. 

* Flut., '■Cr.," II, Iran a] iterates avalionem as Souar: is this aoolheT 
isaik of bunied Iranscrlption ? 
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the common people at ten tliouaand tables. Also, he bad 
measured out to them food for three months. It was not i 
for sentiment that he did anything; he was an investor; 
this bounty, too, was meant to be an investment, the politi- 
cal fruits, or income, from which be confidently expected to 
gather at some future time. He desired in this way, if he 
could, to balance the prestige of the perpetual commander. 

70 

This year (in which Cfesar completed bis thirtieth year) 
makes a deep incision in the political history of the impe- 
rial oommonwealth. First, there waa the unique circum- 
stance that consular colleagues were the two men who, 
among their fellows then, were marked as aspirants for 
greater power and as rivals. Remarkable, further, was 
this, that a man became consul exclusively in consequence 
of military prestige, a man who, as we observed above, had 
never sat in the senate, nor spoken there ; and still, so 
mighty was that commander, that CrassuaCI'lut., "Pomp.," 
22) had not dared to be a candidate for the consular honor 
before he had begged Pompey's permission. Politicians, 
as we see every day here in our American Commonwealth, 
have to practise continually many forms of humiliation, or 
self-suppression, and endless are the forms of lowly things 
to which they are forced to stoop in their striving for 
power. Both men had still kept their legions together: 
if the senatora had seriously opposed their candidacy it 
would have been a vain endeavor. But these things were 
not in consonance with the republican forms of the state. 
For the men of the toga and curia it was a somewhat 
anxious time.' 

After the inauguration, however, and the customary 
solemnities of Capitoline ritual, it was quite manifest that 
the new consuls chimed but ill together. In the senate 
" 1, 121; Plut., •■Pomp.," 21. (Zonar»«, 10, 2, 
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Cmsdus was influential : clearly Pompey was not : but his 
' di^nitag,' hia public position, was to him the first thing in 
the scale of all his valuations. As for the prestige which 
the commander had brought into the curia, the oligarchy 
of tlie Great Council were not interested in nourishing 
and fostering it. Thus, then, both from Jeep pride Eiiid 
the constraint of circumstances (the forces within and 
without), Pompey was driven to seek support with the 
plebs and with its leaders. And they had at heart, above 
all other things in their political world, the restoration of 
the full and real power formerly inherent in the tribunes 
of the people.' Would Pompey aecoraplish that? The de- 
tails somehow escape us. Cicero, however ("Verrin.," 1, 
44—45), not more than ten months or so afterwards, wrote 
that Pomjiey virtually pledged himself to the people, to 
the plebs, in a popular address (_contio') which he delivered 
outaide of the walls as consul-elect. And further, in this 
restoration of the Tribunician legislation, Pompey, as pre- 
siding consul, hud the senate debate, had made a relatio of 
it.' It certainly went through by adoption of the Comitia 
Centuriata: for there was then no other avenue of enact- 
ment. Clearly the senate was not in a strong position to 
block this restoration. 

[Cicero in his maturity (" Legg.," 3, 19-22) on the whole repratiitwi 
the legialatlTe privilege of tbe trib, pi. Be, in bia lite bistory , had Home 
reuon. Think of Clodiiu. In tbe pHssBge cited he expreaseH bis profuse 
adndraUon for Pompey, eiceptinj( thin one matter: dr trlbunicia potentate 
tacto : ' I am not inclined to ctnaure it, and praise it I cannot.' Bui ac- 
toally Cicero held it was better thai tbe piebe sbonld b&ve leaders : better 
that there be a visible and, to a fur degree, a Tenpojtaible head for the 
p1eb*i the merely Inarticulate seething and boiling emotions of tbe maaseii 
were ftpt to calm and cool, wben there was such an actual and palpable 
leader.] 

But to return to this portentous year 70. There is 
little doubt but that the restoration of the legislative 

' Plulurcb, whose political concern in always subordinated to bis moral 
and p«ychologioal interest, bnrely touches upon this great subjeot, 
* Bgteford, " Assembl.," p. 4S5 sq. 
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power of that order would have come, or come about, any- 
how. Whoever fiUhered or furthered it was quite sure 
to lay up for himself, and for his further public career, a 
goodly share of what the Romans called gratia popularis. 
So shortlived was the work of Sulla, however enduring 
the infamy of his measures, 

Closely bound up with this restoration was the other 
incisive change wrought in the same year. The great 
state trial of Verres, and the setting forth of his three 
years' spoliation of Sicily, engaged public attention in 
August, On August 5 Cieero pleaded against that male- 
factor of great spoils, at a time when the Sullanian mo- 
nopoly of senatorial juries was still in force. The case of 
Verres itself had much to do with the reform of the courts 
of justice. Sometliing of the compromise once proposed 
by M. Livius Urusus in 91 was now enacted in the bill 
drawn by L. Aurelius Cotta (an uncle of Csesar's), him- 
self a presiding justice (prtetor) in this year. Hencefor- 
ward all juries were to be composed of three elements in 
equal allotments : one third were to be senators, one third 
knights, one third trifium tBrarii.^ It seems that the last- 
named class had a property rating not much below the 
equestrian. Thereafter every year a regular panel (t'lwfi- 
cee tecti) was drawn by the supreme annual dignitary of 
the Roman bench, viz., by the prwtor urhanus: it was a 
prima facie evidence of civil excellence so to be chosen. 



What of Csesar in this important year?* But of the 
restoration of the power of the tribunes, Snet., 5, says: 
(^" adores^ (auctorea ?) restituendte tribuniciie potestatia 

'On Ihese V. Botsfnrd, "Assembl.." p, 04, d. 3. 

* Drum&nD makes too much ot the fact th&l Aurelliu Cottk wu an 
nncle of CieBBT'fL 

' There axe vftdons KMona for reading aueiora. Protwbl; some of 
the trib. pi. ftre meant, such as M, Lolliiu PalicaauB, who eallBtad Pom- 
pej'a support. 
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cuius vim Sulla deminuerat, enixissinie iuvit") 'he as- 
Biated with supreme effort the men engaged in putting 
through the restoration of the power of tribunes, the force 
of which Sulla had cut short.' 

Also Cieear was active for a plebiacitum (rogatio Plotia) 
which permitted partisans of Lepidus, who (in 78-77 b,c,) 
bad fled to Sertorius in Spain, to return and to resume 
their civic rights. Amongst theae exiles was his wife's 
brother. The speech which Cinna's aon-in-law then held ' 
v/dA «> contio : Cffisar perhaps for the first time addressed 
the plebs from the rostra on the forum, speaking probably 
through introduction and permission given by the tribune 
Plotius, whose name this rogatio bore. To infer that the 
matter never passed beyond the rogatio stage would be rash. 

This year 70 b.c. in many ways marks the humiliation 
of the oligarchy. The better we become acquainted with 
it, the less do we, as students of Roman history, feel in- 
clined to simply appropriate (with Cicero) the political 
principle of senatorial primacy in the current adminis- 
tration of city and of empire as the ideal form or as an 
unmixed blessing. There were censors then, Cornelius 
Scipio Lentulus and L. Gellius. They struck from the 
roster of the senate (Liv., 98) not less than sixty-four 
members of the Great Council.' 

In the 'survey of knights' Pompey himself appeared, 
leading his horse, in a somewhat spectacular manner, 
which added to his prestige of a personal power ; parades 
were dear to the Roman spirit. 

The senate certainly, as the quasi-exclusive holder of 
power and privilege in Rome, at the end of 70 B.C. was 
a pretty sorry spectacle. 



' Cmur prepiiTed It wllh literary care : It seems to have been Immedi- 
Mel; published. It eiiated still in tbc lime ol (ivUiiia, 13, 3. 

* ■• Wohl lum Teil Bolche die durch Sulla begUnsUet hinelngeschldpft 
wkKU.'^ Madfig, " Verfoasung," etc., 1, 410. 



CcEtar tntera the Senate 

In 68,' on January 1, Ciesar began his eur»u» fionorun 1 
as quiestor, i.e., as one of the commissioners of the treao- ) 
ury, in the larger aspect of their operations, mandataries | 
of the Great Council, in which by the fact of their elec- 
tion they received membership. In this first official year 
of his life, although the qmestorship belonged to the minor 
magistracies, Ciiisar at once availed himself of an oppor- 
tunity to remind the Roman people as to where he stood 
in public life, remind them that he was a nephew of 1 
Julia, wife of Marius, that he was a son-in-law of Cor- 
nelius Cinna. Both his aimt Julia and his wife Cornelia | 
died in this year. So Ciesar delivered eulogies in honor of 
both, as was customary, on the forum. He seems to have 
prepared these addresses to be available for publication. 
Suetonius, at least (c. 6), in the lime of Hadrian, was 
able to cite from one of them. We at once realize the 
comparative impotence of the oligarchy to check or in- 
timidate him, or to cause him discomfiture later on. In- 
deed, after we have resolved to have the ]x>litica1 events ' 
of 70 B.C. settle well in our uuderstanding, we are far 
from being astonislied at that which, looked at by itself 
alone, might impress us as marvelous audacity. He dared 
(says Pint., "Cies.," 5) to exhibit images of Marius at 
the funeral of the latter's widow, ignoring tlio fact that, 
some thirteen or fourteen years before, the very name of 
the great plebeian had been officially accursed. And the 
common people received this sensational manifesto with 
shouts of approval and clapping of hands. 

After a while he married a very young lady of the aris- 
tocracy, Pompeia, a granddaughter, through her mother, 
of Sulla. At the end of hia year in the treasury, the lot 
sent him, attached to the quaistor Antistius Vetus, to 
Further Spain, a province to be important in his further , 
1 Drumann camputes 08. Fischer 67 B.C. 
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and ktter career. His superior, the governor Vetua, as- 
signed to him the task of holding court, and so, passing on 
in his circuit, he came to the old Phenician port of Qadea 
(Cadiz). Suetonius was a Roman of the old order, a pro- 
found believer in dreams and portents. So ho assigns to 
this first sojourn in Gades (a veritable Finhterre, too, to ' 
the Mediterranean consciousness) the occurrence of a 
dream," a vision of embracing his own mother: but the 
interpreters of dreiinis (^coniectorea) told him that his 
mother meant the Earth, which was destined to become 
subject to him. 

Such anecdotes always abound when a man has risen 
to towering eminence. The other anecdote of Gades is 
somewhat absurd and shows that, no matter how pains- 
taking an antiquarian and grammaticui Suetonius was, 
still he was not competent to weigh the nicer things, tlie 
imponderahilia of history. We are told, then, that when 
Cicsar, near the Phenician temple of Melkart (Hercules) 
in Gades, beheld a statue of Alexander, he felt a pang of 
profound disgust with himself ; for he realized then that 
h^ had now (at thirty-three) reached the same age which 
the Macedonian had attained when he had accomplished 
the conquest of the Eastern world. So the scion of 
.£ne&8 and Venus Genetriz heaved a deep sigli and — 
promptly requested of his superior his discharge, so that 
he might go to Rome and make some beginning of an 
Alexandrian career. What nonsense 1 

[PartloaUrly atnurd is the plirase quasi pertami ignavtam tuam (as 
though uilerlj diflguaicd with lils owti lack ol energy). We may raiber 
be abaolutely couvinced that the cleep ambition and the preternatural and 
Blmnflt uneaany sagacity of this extraordiniiry politlclaQ did not allow an; 
gniB to grow under his feet. Perhaps a Greek rhetor or grammaliev* 
invented this anecdote. Plutarch puU the Alexander matter in Cfeaar'a 
iMer Bojoam In Spain, wbeci he governed in Further Spain as propralor. 
There, haling some leisure (tie), be rend aometbiiig of Alexander's achicTe- 

■9 nuch a dream as occurring In Gadea In coimec- 
tion with Cabal's quiestai'sliip. 
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ments, and after a long pcri'xl of Bilent and deep reBection, l«an (Plut., 
"Cbbs.," II) l*i5an W course down his clieeta; and when hU frienda 
wnndcreil, he said; " Do you not think it is worthy of grieving if Ales- 
atider, being of bucU uu age (as I ain now), was king over so mtuiy being*, 
SiUd I have iicliieTed nothing brilliant as yet ? " — But, putting everything 
aside, a certain trait of CEBsnr stands out in the tradition of antiquity ; 
he WHS cliarming and rarely winsome In his own circle. Ilis friends wot- 
shipped liiui when he had becouie emiueot, not, however, for bis achieved 
eminence ; tor this never wins the hearts of men. No, in him there was 
a blending of traits and qualities nhich held the loyalty and deeper aSeo- 
tlou of his inner circle (Hlrtlua, Balbua, Malius, Opplus, PoUIo) in & nra 
and unique manner. Among these friends, who Indeed wei« moT« or lev 
dependents also, CicsHr tpema to have conversed with great unreatralnt. 
Many a personal anecdote thus was beant by Balbita and Oppius and 
others. But exact notation and precise alignment to a particular point 
in his career — this wfi8 quite another matter: perhaps it was not even 
intended by Ctesar. And as for liis friends, such precision, after bla 
death, proved quite iupoa^ble,] 

But to return to our amiaU :' " Withdrawing, therefore, 
before the time (i.e. when the imperium of his auperior, 
Vetus, expired), he visited Latin colonies which were in 
unrest about seeking the Roman franchise, and he would 
have stirred them up to some act of daring, had not the 
coDsiils, for tliia very reason, for a short period kept (there) 
the legions which had been enrolled for the purpose of serv- 
ing in CUicia."' An unfriendly note : for Ctesar is charged 
with the inteTUion of doing something disturbing peace. 

67 

Now there was, indeed, at this time an unrest and Sta- 
tion among the communities beyond the Po, such, e.g., aa 
Cremona, Verona, Comum, Mediolanum. These sought 
equality with the 'allies' further south, who had, as we 
lutve seen, received the franchise in 89-88. 

To these districts Pompey's father, Strabo, had given 
the /us I/atii,* i.e., that who held a locat office would thua 

»Suet., "C," 8. 

* App., "Bell. Mithr.." H. ffur/n>i^ar («cil,lhe Bomans) 31 icatTapk 
##£• rTparAi' roXdi it laraXtfov. 

■ Ascooius, p, 3, OrellL 
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step into full Roman franchise. Now Csesar, both then 
and ever afterwards, always constituted himself a kind 
of patron and defender of these subalpine communi- 
ties. There, indeed, as it proved and had proved before, 
was the very latchkey of the entire peninsula. Should 
we go 80 far, however, as to infer that even then Csesar 
held in his restless brain a deep-laid scheme to begin to 
secure that gate against the contingencies of future 
actions?' 

Service in Cilicia, Suetontua said: this points to the 
Pirate-war of 67. This war was due to a crying ne- 
cessity; still, it was organized and specially designed 
to give to i'ompey a command even more extraordi- 
nary and vast than the quite extraordinary ones of 
the past which had made him famous. But the actual 
campaign, too, proved quite extraordinary, because it was 
concluded in three montlis. The conservatives in the 
senate were disgusted. For this vast power had been 
given to the perpetual commander through a jjlebisci- 
tum. Incidentally, we learn that the three resources 
for the grain supply of Rome were the thi-ee provinces 
of Africa, Sicily, and Sardinia. (" De Imper. Cn. Pom- 
pei," 34.) 

Appian says ("Mithr.," 92) that the Pontic sovereign 
personally had stimulated the depredations of the pirates. 
The rocky coast line of Western Cilicia afforded them a 
great abundance of lairs, magazines, starting-points for 
their operations. This was the reason that, collectively, 
they were generally dubbed Cilicians. Associated with 
them were bands from Poutua and Syria, from Cyprus 
and Pamphylia, flocking to the sea, as I.ucullus and the 
legions of Home had been more and more gaining control 
of terra firma. 

Rome had begun to suffer severely, as the price of grain 
had gradually risen to starvation ftgures. The very 
coasts of Italy bad become insecure. 
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Not the Benat«, I said above, gave to Pompey tl 
extraordinary command, but a plebiscitum proposed bjri 
the tribune Gabinius: Pompey himself reaped the fruitSt 
Bweet and juicy, of the restoration of the power of trib- 
unes, of 70 li.c. This command was to be for three years. 
To his military chest were assigned six thousand talents 
Attic ; subject to his sway was to be the Mediterranean 
from end to end, with two hundred seventy war galleys, 
a hundred and twenty thousand infantry (a curious speci- 
fication looking more to the continuation of war on the 
mainland, accomplished a little later on), and twenty-fivs 
lieutenants. Among these were Tib. Nero, Terentiua 
Varro, L. Sisenna, L, Lollins, Metellus Nepos, with spe- 
cific assignments of coast line. The Cilicians proper, who 
were rounded up last of all, on the whole preferred sub- 
mission to a genuine test of strength or lengthy blockado 
or siege. 

They had to surrender not only themselves but supplies 
and ships, both tliose on the stocks and those floating on 
their own keels: further, great stores of copper and iron, 
canvas, cables, timber, and — ^ captives. Of these there 
were two kinds : those held for toil and those held for 
ransom. All these were sent home. There many of them 
found their own names engraved on cenotaphs, as dead to 
their dear ones. 

The name of Pompey had not been written in the bill, 
but its provisions had been adapted for the One alone. 
The senate, indeed (Dio, 36, 6-7), would willingly hav8 
gone on letting the world suffer from the evils and 
troubles of the corsairs rather than bestow so vast b 
power upon one person. Gabinius was almost slain in 
oj>en senate. To emphasize my point: the democratio 
politicians actively promoted these vast commands, while 
the oligarch}' abominated them. Cfesar probably was still 
in Spain then, but we may rest assured that his sympa- 
thies and support were actively enlisted in the policy of 
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■vast provincial power. His own imperium was bound to 
oome ill the cursue honorum. 



Returned to Rome and to his young consort Pompeia, 

Csesar resumed hia policy of lavish entertaining. Before 

I he received any office at all (Pint,, " Cies.," 5) liis debts 

, Amounted to thirteen hundred talents. He wag appointed 

curator of the Appian Way; in this service he expended 

greater sums than those allowed him from the treasury, 

I paying the excess out of his own pocket. lo the next 

L year 

G6 

Ceesar and Bibulus were chosen irdiles. In this year, too, 
Pompey succeeded to LuculUis. receiving that bottomless 
source of profit and power, the continuation of the cam- 
I paigna against Mithridates. 

This plthUcitum Manilianum was another Iieavy blow 
I of the Only One against the senatorial oligarchy ; also it 
I appeared to cool observers decidedly more as a palpable 
I job, becanse the war was virtually over : its definite ter- 
' tnination could not be far away. Dio Cassius (30, 42) 
I expressly names Ciesar and Cicero as those who wrought 
upon the plebs to accept this measure. 

[Here, then, we come upon tbe Imperial hisuirian Dio, Mid deal bence- 
fom-Md Willi n pen and purpose mnre pcminulty acutP, let me say, than 
tbe uitnscrlptione of Applaii or Iban the psychological and morallziiig 
elecUrism of Plutarcb.] 

" For these " (Cicero and Ctesar) " cooperated with them, 
not because they also were convinced that it was advan- 
tageous to the commonwealth, nor because they wished to 
gratify Pompey personally, but inasmuch as it was bound 
to come to pass anyhow, Ci«sar at once cultivated the 
I plebeians because he perceived how much more powerful 
than the senate they were, and made preparation that 
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sometbing fiimilar should some day be voted for himitelf, 
and therein to render Pompey more envied and more odi- 
ous in consequence of the grants ni.ide to him ; Cicero, 
on his side, a man without a pedifjree and a hard-work- 
ing and brilliant pleader — then pnetor-elect — deemed 
it the proper thing to enter upon a public career,' and 
he was engaged in making a demonstration, both to the 
plebs and to the oligarchy, that whichever of the two he 
would attacli himself, he would decisively enhance their 
interest." 

Is the pen of IJvy behind the voice of Dio? Clearly 
Ctesar desired to widen the breach between Pompey and 
the senate as much as possible. 

But to return to the j^dile-elect, Ctesar. January 1 waa 
the regular date of ioaugurHtion. But in the last days of 
the expiring year 66, a few days before entering upon this 
' honor ' (Suet., 9), there fell upon his name the shadow ot 
a very serious suspicion or imputation. As consuls for 65 
there had originally been elected P. Cornelius Sulla and 
P. Autronius Pifttus. But these politicians had been found 
guilty of corrupt practices (omJittM), being prosecuted 
by their competitors, and under the law these latter were 
made consuls in their stead. The guilty men, not dis- 
credited merely, but soEFering from enormous expendi- 
tures, with ruiu staring them in the face, now entered 
upon a conspiracy' to seize the government by a coup 
d'Stat, i.e., by a sudden display of force, and trust their 
fortunes to the pregnant lap of the goddess Futurity. 
Embraced in their programme, however, waa a dictator- 
ship for Crassus, with Ciosar as his Master of the 
Horse. 

1 ri)f wtXiTilat Synt ii^iov, Dlo, ib. This histotiiui la personally sever* 
towarda Cicero, as he is later on towards Sttneua, resolute in declining 
to be swayed by any cultural eminence ot certain meu in public 
life. 

• The ancient trmiitloii is reviewed with creat care In a recent mono- 
graph by Professor il. B. Nutting, of the Univeraity of California. 
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[We may observe that Suttoniiis, in questions of liUrar; authorit; or 
evidence, can be quite critical; here he paesea entirely the two moat oon- 
veDieot writera, convenient to the grammaticut, vi2,,SalliiEt (" Historiie " 
and " Cat.") and Livy: be ciiea Inalead oonteniporary proota or allega- 
tiODS. viz., TonusiuB Geminua, Ibe Edicts of Blbulns of 60 b.u., C, Curio 
tiie elder in Orationa-J 

"This, too, viz., this conspiracy, Cicero eeems to refer 
to, relating in a certain letter to Axiue " (a man of the 
bankers' class and a friend of Varro's also) "that Ciesar 
in his consulate had definitely established the autocratic 
power which as <edile he bad planned : that Crassus, 
from remorse or fear, had not kept the date fixed for the 
slaughter (i.«., of the consuls legally inducted, i.e., prob- 
ably January 1, 65), and that therefore Caesar had not 
given the signal which had been, agreed upon : " that the 
matter bad then been postponed to a later date, because 
Catiline, who meanwhile, it seems, was admitted as an 
accomplice, was premature in giving the signal. — We 
must not thresh over what might have been, nor dwell on 
the flimsy wall that stood between the quiet course of the 
constitutional govemmont and the chronic potentiality of 
revolution: we content ourselves here with a simple but 
impressive observation. Crassus, politically influential 
among his aristocratic confreres and personally the most 
eminent representative of property, this Crassus definitely 
and secretly leagued with Cicsar, the latter then politi- 
cally hated and distrusted by bis aristocratic eonfrirtt, 
and far from being a representative of the classes of prop- 
erty, because his debts then exceeded greatly a million in 
gold in our standard of money; — it is a puzzle; but in 
public life, with Pompey in Asia, these two probably 
were the most influential men of the day ; be we ever so 
sceptical as to the charges later made, clearly Ciesar and 
Crassus were in a receptive frame : receptive to be at the 
head of affairs if a revolution were attempted, or to step 
into supreme power through a revolution. But the pear 
was not yet ripe. 
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Cffisar's SBdileship came in Iiis thirty-Bftb to thirty-sixth 
year. Let ua note the public acts of the aspiring politi- 
cian. As BiJile, CsBsar produced three hundied twenty 
pairs of gladiators : he " washed away," as Plutarch (c. 5) 
aptly puts it, the memory of the measure of the utmost 
gratihcations furnished to the Roman people by his prede- 
cessors. The Roman and Alegalensiatt games were cele- 
brated with a splendor unheard of. His father's memory 
was also brought into play so as to add to the oppor- 
tunities of the prescribed shows. Some of these expendi- 
tures were undertaken jointly with his colleague Bibulus j 
but the cream of popularity was somehow skimmed for 
himself by Julius. It was like the temple of the Dioscuri 
on the forum, formally, indeed, the temple of Castor and 
Pollux, but public usage limited itself to the former name. 
So Bibnlua bitterly jested about himself.' But apart from 
this investment for the future. Cwsar would not omit the 
opportunity, even more plainly than before, of appearing 
as the political heir of Marius and of Cinna. So, one 
morning the Romans discovered (Plut. 6) that, overnight, 
statues of Marius, with attendant geniuses of victory, had 
been quietly placed on the capitol, blazing in gilded 
surface : and the inscriptions recalled the Cimbrian and 
Teutonic achievements. For great was still the name of 
Marius, and there survived veterans from whose deepest 
feelings welled up tears of joy. While the oligarchy im- 
precated the deed, and talked of Ciesar as of one who was 
plotting for a throne, the Marians, surging in the open 
spaces amid the great temples on that august hill, dis- 
covered how numerous they really were, and cheered ona 
another. The aspiring politician scored again. He de- 

1 Dio, 87. 8, seems W have iranfwribed from Suet., 10, directly : " Ut 
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served his kinship with Mariua, they said. This incident 
of defiance resulted in a special session of the senate. 

The oligarchy was astounded. Old Lutatius Catulus, 
leader of the senate, voiced their common sentiment: "No 
longer with mines, but with battering- rams and catapults 
and ballists is Cieaar grasping the government." But the 
sedile was neither timid nor dumb: so adroitly did he make 
rejoinder to these insinuations and satisfied the Great 
Council. What man, indeed, then in public life, surviving 
from Sulla's generation, or which one now pressing to the 
front, could rival the sedile as undoubted leader of the pop- 
ularis party ? We know nothing further of Cesar's self- 
defence in that senate, nor was his positive eloquence, 
often attested since his prosecution of Dolabella, then a 
new thing. One incisive trait he had. and we discover it 
everywhere in his writings and in the further acts of hia 
public career: viz., a wonderful faculty of putting his ad- 
versaries in the wrong ; so to present a given situation as to 
have equity and good sense bound uji with hit position and 
with his measures, white intemperateness and heat, and all 
things unreasonable and indefensible, appeared as lodged 
with his adversaries. Just then his chief aim was to dis- 
credit and to humiliate the oligarchy. Neither at home, 
indeed, nor abroad, were they, in 65 B.C., favored by the 
trend of public affairs. 

64 
In this year Pompey abandoned the pursuit of the 
ruined Pontic tyrant in the direction of the Crimea, and 
turned southward. A certain charm and romantic vision 
possessed his soul to push on and add the unknown to the 
Empire.* In Africa, in his youthful manhood, he had 
advanced to the tides of the Atlantic, and now, moving 
through Syria, he hoped to arrive at the Persian Gulf, 
and reach that margin where, to the poets of old, Sowed 
• PluL , " Pomp.," 38. From Theophanes ? 
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the deep circular currenta of Okeanos. Clearly he be- 
longed to the class which, after Cortez, Pizarro. and 
De Soto, we often call the conquUtadorea. He had come 
near to the Caspian. Syria, tlien (Pint.), had no longer 
any genuine or legitimate monarch. So Pompey designed 
it a province and property of Rome. Lebanon he trav- 
ersed, and subdued the fierce and warlike archers who 
dwelled there, the Ityrcet (Druses), 

In this year, Cicero wiis a candidate for the consulate, 
and was actually elected, too, new man though he was. 
Whose candidate was he? Per se, by no means that of 
the oligarchy. For, to cite but two things : nothing for 
a long time had so injured and disgraced the pretensions 
of the privileged class as the trial of Verres, which Cicero 
had won so brilliantly against Hortensius, spreading 
abroad the deep corruption and wickedness of their pro- 
vincial government by his incidental publication. Further, 
Cicero had thrown the weight of his splendid eloquence 
into the scales wherein lay the ambition of the Only One, 
to receive the Eastern command, in defiance of the senate 
and of the conservatives. 

Whose candidate, then, was the self-made pleader from 
Arpinum?^ Through his profession of patromit he had 
attached to himself the bankers and financial men, pretty 
nearly the entire equestrian class, many municipal towns, 
some guilds and corporations, also many talented younger 
men of the nobility, who warmly admired Cicero's genius 
and eloquence. 

Now Cicero had to gain the good-will of the oligarchy : 
he had to argue that his support of I'ompey had been his 
chief motive for assuming for a season the role of popula- 
ris; viz. that he might gain either the support, or at least 
the neutrality, of the great captain. 

Catiline, too, was a competitor. His reputation, both 
public and private, was bad. That candidacy in itself 

1 Cf. also QiuntUBTuIlius Cicero's tnooogrEpli,i>e Fetitlone Cotuulntuj. 
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remains a curious symptom of the diseased condition of the 
body politic, and, as matter of actual politics, his aspira- 
tions for the highest elective office were by no means with- 
out fair chance of actual success ; and he, too, had been 
a veritable tiger and fratricide iu Proscription times. 

Now Catiline and another candidate, Antonitis (an un- 
worthy son of the great orator), had made a combination 
t^eoitioy to defeat the Arpinate htwyer at tlie polls.' The 
funds at their disposal were ample and were used without 
stint for corruption of the electorat«. And they were sup- 
ported by the same two big politicians whose names were 
involved in the futile plot related above. If Cajsar and 
Crassus desired the defeat of Cicero, they certainly worked 
also for the consular honors of Catiline. A crisis, if yon 
like, or anything that would make for disintegration. 

[Asconius thinks Ctesar and Crasaus were bosUle to Cicero's furtlier 
advance uieni, '■ because iliey observeil tliac Im rank in civil affaire was 
growing day by day" : Ihey desired no newcomer in the field who was 
sure to wield considerable Influeuco and who was looming up too large to 
be made an Asset in ttie further poll'Ical ambition of both or either of 
them. They rated him higher than Mommsen did later on.] 

In this same year, 64, Ciesai* for the first time was a pre- 
siding and directing justice in a Roman court : not prietor 
as yet, but as ex-ii'dile, he was chosen a kind of deputy- 
priEtor, or supplementary one, called by the Romans index 
ijucettionii^ (or quiL'sitor). His court was that entrusted 
■with cases of murder. (Suet., 11.) Now Cwsar, with 
impressive consistency, made responsible and treated as 
murderers those men who, for turning in heads of the 

* AKonivn, "Cic. Oratlo in Toga Candida," p. 82. Coierant enim 
ambo, ut Cioeronem consulatu delcerent, adiiitnrihus uil ,firmliaimlt M. 
Crauo tt C. Catart. Cicero said that Anlonjr and Catiline met in the 
i^gbt before this speech, in the house of a c^rlAin nobleman marked kiA 
known "in hoc larglllanU gudMii," quasl.notoriniis for Uiat kind of 
work. AscoqIub Buys that either C^sar or Crassus nas meant. 

» C(. Madvlg, ■' Vert.," I, p.880 ; Mommsen, ■■ Staawrechl," 1, 3d ed.. 
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proscribed, had received tlie bounties of 8ullii out of the 
public treasury, and he refused to consider as a defence 
the immunity specifically granted to such uxecutioQers by 
a certain pamgraph of the Cornelian Laws. 

It was politics, though, rather than striving for justice, 
for CiEBar specifically selected the case of the man who 
slew Lucretius Ofella by order of the dictator, and he 
received the penalty. (Dio, 37. 11.) 

But Catiline, similarly prosecuted, was acquitted. The 
public marvelled at both results. A commentary will 
readily suggest itself to the intelligence of my readers. 
Catiline was among the assets of the future. 



On Dec. 10 the newly chosen tribunes regularly began 
their year, twenty-one days before Jan. 1, when the curu- 
lian magistrates were inducted. In those December days, 
then, of 64, one of the new tribunes promulgated an agra- 
rian law. Indeed, since the autumn of 91, twenty-seven 
years before, when the noble Drusus perished, there had 
been none. The new Gracchus was called Servilius 
RuUus. 




CHAPTER V 



A CRITICAL YEAS 



Thb effort had been made to keep the bill from the 
new consul Cicero as long as possible. It waa a sweeping 
measure, tbia Lex Agraria Rnlliana, but Cicero's elo- 
quence caused it to fail without being actually submitted 
to the electorate of the Comitia TribtUa. 

RuUuH, Cicero said (§ 21), wanta to be popularit. We 
see now much more clearly why Cresar waa opposed to 
liny consulate for the debater from Arpinum. Cicero 
plainly avowed himself champion of senatorial primacy 
and initiative in public life. Also he made much of it 
that Pompey, being absent, was excluded from the land 
commission. We see that early in (53, in spite of Cieaar'8 
efforts and bounties and declarations and measures, Pom- 
pey still waa the people's man par excellence. Here, then, 
Cifisar (who stood behind Rullus) and Cicero came into 
a political conflict, in which the orator defeated the poli- 
tician.* 

Still another conflict arose between them when Cicero 
undertook the defence of old C. Rabirius,' who was 
charged with high treason Qperduellio'). It was Caesar 
who tecretly equipped (^BuhornaviU Suet.. 12) his future 
lieutenant, T. Labienus, to prosecute for the killing of 
the tribune Saturninus — thirty-seven years before 1 Our 

' Drumann curiously argues that Ca*a.t waa not Blnc«re in his support 
of this agrarian law, but Langp, 3,2011, says: "Die d^mokratische Pvtle 
reehueM Ubiigeoii enulifrA auf AnnaJitne <1m Geeet^es." 

' Monimwn, " Strafrectil," p. 682. Dio, 37, 20, U incisive, U often. 
Bn etonlua, 12, is ctIUcaI and unfriendly. 
«7 
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Cffitsar and Lucius Ctesar were drawn by lot — curious 1 
— afisT the indictment had been made. Really the \ 
was deeper: Ciesar, bb a democratic politician, undertook 
nothing leas than to undermine one of the great bulwarks 
of senatorial power ; viz., the so-called Final Resolution of 
the Great Council (Jieiiaiu» Contultum Ultimum) : " that 
the consuls should see to it that the state suffer no in 
pairment" ; it was something like martial law, declaratio 
of a state of siege, or the modern suspension of ffabeaa 
Corpus. An assault this on the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the Great Council, a phase of the old struggle 
between the plebs and the oligarchy, which had gone on 
since Tiberius Gracchus, with many a truce but with no 
lasting peace. 



rious lot ^^H 
the plan ^^H 
idertook ' 



In this year died G. Metellus Pius, pontifex maximus. 
CiBsar, with complete indifference to seniority among his 
colleagues, at the comparatively youthful age of thirty- 
seven nt once became an active candidate for the vacancy. 
Servilius Isauricus, his old commander, as well as the eld- 
erly and dignified Lutatius Catulus, also sought this high 
honor. The senate itself seemed to comi>ete with Ctesar. 
Catulus even (Plut., 7) privately offered him large sums 
if he would desist. It seems, as far as the electorate waa 
concerned, to have been a question of the organized dis- 
tribution of money. Caesar was induced by the advances 
of Catulus to increa-se his liabilities even more. The fig- 
urea named by the princrps lenatus indeed seem to have 
given the keen politician* some base for his own compu- 
tation. In all problems of largitio he waa an expert. 
The issue waa his victory. The personal immunity of 
the supreme pontifex, coupled with the official residence 
in the Regia on the Via Sacra, were almost indispensable 
to him at that stage of his affairs. But the comitia of 

' Plut., 7, i Si ml r\ilu) wpoaSamiriiienn. 
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the field of Mars in that year gave him also a prsBtorahip. 
The long-needed governorship abroad, then, was at laat 
in sight, and with it the first substantial opportunity of 
satisfying his bankers. 

It was as prte tor-elect that Cit'sar in that critical year 
shared in the debute of December 5, when the punbhtnent 
was determined which the Catilinarian conspirators were 
to suffer. Now these men, indeed, were to suffer not as 
popularea. The danger to the conservatives was not from 
any possible martyrdom of these wretched men, — no, it 
was from the procedure itself: it was in the usurpation 
and disregard of constitutional safeguards. 

When Cicero on that day called upon the pnetor-elect, 
Gaius Julius Cresar, the latter alone voted to imprison 
them for life and confiscate their estates. Sallust has 
preserved for us the speech ("Cat.," 51), which we must 
esteem a close representation of what he actually said, not 
less than the counterspeech of Cato on that day. Even 
eighteen years later, Cicero (" Att.," 12, 21, 1) designated 
CiGsar'a motion as a stem one (tevera). The speech lead- 
ing up to it is a great speech. It is permeated with 
psychological tact and with that dispassionate appeal to 
judgment and understanding which is always admirable, 
but ia particularly difficult to maintain in any great criais. 
Ccesar here also (51, 20) revealed hia conception of death : 
'* As to the penalty, I indeed may state what is implied : 
. that in grief and miseries death is a repose from troubles, 
not a torture; that it is a dissolution of all things con- 
cerning human beings, that beyond it there is no place 
for either care or joy." As for the penalty, he urged 
that the choice of exile was ordinarily permitted to con- 
victed Romans. Now these Catilinarians had dtterved 
the severest fate imaginable, but their extraordinary guilt 
should not goad the senat«'lo resort to any action sure to 
create an evil and unwise precedent. 

He goes on to cite the Thirty Tyrants from Xenophon's 
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wicked : ^^H 

lummary ^^H 

in meaa- ^M 

■ate BUch ^^| 



"Hellenica." Sulla, too, began by chastising the 
but he had not stopped there, but advanced to summary 
and illegal procedure. But of course no SuUitnian 
urea were to be apprehended from a chief magistratt 
as Cicero was. But some other time and with a different 
consul at the helm, the acts now proposed might be cited 
for precedent or might be repeated in a mauner sure to 
plague those who now were advocates of summary pro- 
cedure. Now he (Cfesar) would not even grant to the 
culprits the alternative of exile, which the Lex Porcta 
permitted to convicted citizens ; hut he moved "that their 
estates be coniiscatGd, they themselves be imprisoned in 
a series of municipal towns such as were particularly rich 
(so as to hold them responsible by bonds?), and that no 
one hereafter should have the senate debate about them 
nor make propositions to the plebs {i.e., to legislate them 
out) : and that the senate was resolved that whoever acted 
otherwise would act against the state and the general wel- 
fare." — Again Csesar failed, and Cato's fearless and radi- 
cal resolution prevailed. 

[At lIiiH point it na; interest the reader to observe tbat the three 
Greek writers, Plutarch, Appian, Dio, are ciirioiLsly ineioct in reporting 
tbiB famous debate. Plut., C. T : tJ ii ^ipovpoitrii StBimi it ri\iiri t^i 
'IraXiai it &• airbi fXirrw KiWpwi', nixp' ■>'' <<aTa.Ta\t^^B% Kan- 
X(»ot, uaTipor ir tlp^yTi "■! far Vi'x'"' "p' itii'Ttv tJ 0oii\§ yviirai 
wop/ffi; I.e., this imprisonment in the towns to be merely temporary unUl 
Catiline (tlieu in the field at Fictule) be defeated, when a quiet and 
oiderlf trial by the eenaie would be feasible. Plutarch's hurried infer- 
ence. Elsewhere (" Cat. Min.," 22) Plutarch seems to bave transcribed 
from an authority positively unfriendly to Ctesar, pooubly Livy : ■■ But 
Cteaar arose, since lie was both a powerful speaker and ratber wished to 
iDcrease every change and dislodtjment (tln)iriy) in tbe government u 
material for tbe designs which he himself entertained, ratber than to I 
kUow it to be eitingulHhed. ..." 1 

Appian (" B. C. ," 2, 6) adds a motion of the oenator A'ero ; " To keep 
bero guarded until they destroy Catiline by war and gain the tnoat actu- 
ate information. • . ." Ha alao adds tliat Ciesar was not clean from 
P tlie Buspiciou that be was himself an accomplice of tbe conspiraton. 
Cnutr's own motion Appian presents thus: "That Cleero should a 
ntel; place {iiaSlceai) the men in those towns of Italy wUoh he bla 
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approved, utUil, after the defeat of Catiline in the field, they be brought 
Into court." A Eabatantial agreement with Tlutarch. 

Dio, who here ftnd there nrlt«H in pragmatizing inferences of hia own 
(e.;., that the senate expelled Catiline from Rome by an express reso- 
luUon, 3T, 33), presents at least (37, 30) the motion of Cieeai with com- 
plete precision.] 

Plutarch, by the bye (" Cat. Min.." 24), reports a. curious 
incident which happened on that day of tremendous ten- 
Bioo: while the debate was ^oiug on, a small billet was 
passed in to Ciesar. At once Cato's attention was arrested, 
and he demanded to know the contents. But what was 
his shame and disgust when Cfesar let him read it. It 
a private note of an amatory nature, written by 
Cato's half-sister Serviila, mother of Brutus.' 



A word or nod from the constil, Cicero, might have cost 
Csesar his life when this momentoos session ended : the 
swords of the equestrian youth were ready to strike him 
down. Catulus (bitterly disaptwinted on account of the 
Pontifex Maximus matter) and Piso were foremost in the 
effort to have Cfesar named among the conspirators. The 
latter had been made to suffer at the hands of Cassar ; for 
Piso had unjustly imposed a penalty upon a Transpadane. 



"Cem.," 60, 8ed ant« alias dQexit Marcl BratI matrMn 

It prlmo ana consulatu (in (i9) seiagiens sesteKio margari- 
en." Bought for her indeed a peart of great price, lor It 
I million M»t«rces = 1 2(U,000. Perhaps we should read margarUai. 
All mytlm, says the flighty Fronde. 



CHAPTER VI 
62, 61, 60 B.C. 

CaSAR AS PB,«TOR AND IN HIS FIRST IMPSBIVM 

On January 1 lie ignored the inauguration of the new I 
oonaula, Silanus and Murena. Instead of attending that | 
function, he proposed (Suet,, 15) that old Catulus, cura- I 
tor for the rebuilding of the temples on the Capitol, ' 
should give an account and be deprived of this honorable 
charge. Thus, not the name of Catulus should appear i) 
the inscriptiou on the new temple of the Capitoline Father 
of Light, but (Dio, 37, 44) that of Pompey, to whom 
the completion was to he entrusted. Clearly, Pomi>ey'8 I 
name was still among the assets of Caesar's party. Tha I 
conqueror of the East was back on the ^gean, and await- [ 
ing the clement season. 

Caesar was prsetor. In what court did he preside? J 
When his life came to be written and traced, so greatly 
the politician outshone all else, that this simple and im- 
portant civic fact was entirely passed over. We know 
not, quite definitely, in which qwESiio he presided. 

Clearly planning and plotting for position was the for^ | 
most thing in his mind. So he supported the tribunei \ 
Q. CEBcilius Metellus, when the latter, a political servitor 
of the Perpetual Commander, proposed a novel plebiscitum. 

Catiline was still holding the field in the north: this 
situation furnished the excuse for the bill of Metellua; 
viz., that Pompey waa to he called to Rome with hia i 
troops, promptly, and secure the capital against Catiline. ] 
It was from the steps of the temple of Castor, amid glad- 
iators, with Caesar by his side, that Metellus proposed to | 
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put this, essentially a measure of current governmental 
policy, to a vote. liuL Cato, too, was tlien a tribune, 
youiig bnt fearless: "his tongue has always been unfet- 
tered against extraordinary powers." (Cic, "Seat,," 60.) 
Cato, at the risk of his own life, blocked these subversive 
measures. (Plut., "Cat. Min.," 27.) In the end, C«sar 
was compelled to see that even this pear, which he seemed 
to (somewhat ostentatiously) assist in plucking for the 
people's favorite, was not yet ripe. The senate passed a 
resolution forbidding both politicians to exercise their mag- 
istracies for tlie time being. In the end (or soon) Caesar 
made his peace with the senate, probably by withdrawing 
the bill for the humiliation of Catulus. For once, at least, 
Ciesar's avidity to contribute to the further discomfiture of 
the senate had overshot its mark. Metellus ded across the 
jEgean to Pompey: just as though he held his mandate, 
not from the Roman people, but from the Only One. 

Not long after this time, CatiUne expired on the battle- 
field of Pistoria in the foothills of the Apennines. At 
Rome, of course, the billows' of excitement against all 
men even remotely indictable, seethed for some time 
longer. Thus, Curius (lover of Fulvia, Cicero's secret 
agent), accomplice of Catiline at one time. Curius who 
had been pardoned for turning state's evidence, sought 
to entangle CECsar himself in these supplementary prose- 
cutions. (Suet., "Cies.," 17.) But Cicero himself bore 
witness that CiBsar had voluntarily made to Cicero certain 
communications concerning the plot. Vettius, the in- 
former, was even thrown into prison, where he perished. 
As tor the qtiiptitor^ (or extraordinary judge) Csesar dealt 
harshly with him, but in strict conformity with the public 
law. For Novius, though holding an inferior public power, 
bad accepted an indictment against one who held a greater 
or higher office than he himself. 

Cf. Cic. "pro SiiUa," 

Bo we sliould read (or quaitortm, in Snet., 17. 




Iq December of this year, the Docturnal annual 
nity of the official religion of Rome, viz. in honor of the 
Good Goddess (probably Fauna, goddess of propagation), 
was held. At that time it waa held in the Regia, the 
official residence of Csisar as ponlifex maximus. This 
annual celebration where all males, and indeed everything 
masculine, were banned,' was gone through with in the 
presence of the Vestal Virgins. 

Here P. Clodius (Cliiudius) Pulcher. brother of the then 
notorious Clodia, an accepted lover of Cwaar's young wife, 
Pompeia. entered (in the pursuit of his intrigue), disguised 
as a music-giri. He escaped, indeed (" Att.," 1, 12, 3), but 
not before his identity had been revealed. Not the dis- 
honor of Ciesar's bouse and family, but the bold desecra- 
tion of the state religion, was the concern which made of 
this occurrence a cause celebre with portentous political 
consequences. If it had been merely one case more of 
marital trouble, it would have made no ripple in that cor- 
rupt society. So Pompey, too, at this time had been 
compelled to send a letter of divorcement to his consort, 
the Lady Mucia, before he himself appeared in the capital. 
("Att.," 1, 12, 3.) 

61 B.C. 
Nothing official about it was done, it seems, before the 
new year. Officially, indeed, as pontifex, Caisar took no 
action, and still he did demean himself in a way which we 
must call the politician's way. He did, indeed, divorce 
his wife ; he could not do leas. But. at tlie same time, as 
it seems from the record, he sheltered the corrupt young 
nobleman against the political consequences; sheltered, I 

' WisBOna in Pauly. Wlgeowa revtewit the daia of tradition. The 
core or essence of tbe natter, however. remainB distinctl; u before, i.t,, 
nebuloua and distant. Cf. the SwMe^j^Ha of Athena. The relation of 
Pint., 10, is replete with curious detail. (LItj ?>. Even In Ihe "Perlocha" 
of Llvy, 103. the matter Snds a piftce : nitbout kny room tor doubt ■■ to 
Fompeia'a gailt, 
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say, the very man who had covered Ciesar's houae with 
infamy. These political conseq^uences, indeed, turned out 
to be portentous : they became a part of Cicero's life, and 
farther on, drove hira into exile. To Caesar's epicurean 
convictions the ' gods ' and the olHcial rites were a matter 
for official publicity and routine merely. As for Clodius 
himself, charges of incest with one of his sisters were freely 
bandied about in Rome. As regards CEesar himself, public 
opinion was divided. {Flut., 16.) Some credited him with 
delicacy merely, others charged him with the desire of 
gratifying the plebeians among whom the young libertine 
was popular. 

Clodius, indeed, was to Ciesar's mind an atset of the 
future, as Catiline had been. A state trial followed. The 
true conservatives, indeed, the sincere believers in a ritual 
under which the commonwealth seemed to them to have 
tlourisbed, had reason to desire the humiliation and exile 
of tlie young debauchee. 

Among the newcomers, Cicero (cf. "Att,," 1, 16) out- 
did himself in his intensity of aversion, perhaps even went 
out of his way in his zeal of strong conviction. Clodius, 
however, was acquitted by a jury which voted thirty- 
one i^inst twenty-five in his favor — "spotted senators, 
poverty-stricken knights, tribunes not copper-plated (bra- 
zen) BO much as with itching palms for copper" (money). 
(" Att.," 1, 16, 3.) Who paid them ? 



About this time, probably early in 61, the conqueror of 
the East and the idol of the starveling mob of the Forum, 
a mob truly, 'the leach of the treasury,'^ reentered the 
imperial city. How did lie come? He landed in Brun- 
diaiam and, then — he dismissed bis legions, indeed, his 
own legions. It weis not in him to he a SuUu. Even Dio 
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Cftssius (37, 20) marvelled at it, but he did not scold him 
for this coDtiiience of civic virtue,^ but couceived it as 
Pompey's greatest achievement : " for, liaving the greatest 
power both on ueii aad land, and the amplest funds gained 
from the prisoners of war, and being in close relations to 
numerous princes and kings, and having gained possession 
of the various populations over which he established rule, 
by acts of kindness resulting in this devotion, and having 
been able (if he chose), through the same, to gain entire 
control of the Romans, most of whom would voluntarily 
have accepted him (even if some few would have opposed 
him), but from weakness would have entirely agreed in 
this — he was not willing to do so, but at once, the mo- 
ment he had crossed over to Drundisium, dismissed all his 
forces on his own initiative, neitiier the senate nor the 
people having voted anything about them, he having no 
concern to use them, not even for the purposes of his 
triumph. For since he knew that the record of Marina 
and that of Sulla were odious to men, he was not willing 
to cause them any apprehension (not even for a small 
number of days) that they were going to suffer anything; 
similar."^ 

While still in Asia, Pompey had, indeed, distributed 
bounties to his troops with so generous a hand, that be 
could well expect that any future situation, or crisis, would 
find him with a superb body of veterans eager and ready 
to dock to his standards whenever he would summon them. 
He believed so then, he believed so with absolute convic- 
tion eleven years later, on the eve of the Civil War. 

y 

And Csesar? He was to go to the province s 
him ; viz., BEetica and Lusitania ('Further Spain,' roughly 

1 Ab MomniBCn did, later on. 

> App. MithT, 1 10, puu It briefly : by the diamisal of liis troopB. be U- 
tounded (i^'KiAtr) the Romana, aa though by a popular Mt (Si|/wruc(i). 
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identical with Andalusia and Portugal). But there were 
those who would not let him go, the bankers. His 
Itnbilities, then, exceeded his assets by much more than 
one tnillioii dollars in our standard (twenty-five million 
sesterces?), says Appian. Cajsar resorted to the richest 
man in Rome, with whom he had, more tlian once, had 
joint operations behind tlie scenes. Crassus, indeed, guar- 
anteed Cipsar's debts to the extent of eight hundred and 
thirty talents, held by the most irapatient of the creditors 
(Plut., 11), for he stood in need of CiEsar's keenness and 
fire for his impending anti-Pompeian policy. Ceesar, in- 
deed, set out for bis province without awaiting the usual 
votes of the senate, which equipped the new governor with 
funds and other allowances. 

[The anecdote oE bis preferring to be Srst in a wretched bmniet of the 
mouataias rather than being Becoud at Kuiue, is unsigned l>y Plui., II, to 
thU tour, though aomenhat tentatively i^Xt^irai). If true, the incident 
ooctured later ; Cvaar had not yet figured at all in any 'etnigglos for 
primacy' (rtpl rpumlur IfuXXai} : tJiese had not yet fairly begun. U 
at this period Ciesar, with open vizor, had entered the lists apalnat the 
Only One, it would have atriick his political contemporaries as ridicutoua, 
or grotesque. Druniann (p. 197) eaya aptly: '-Der Urheber dieses 
Hlthrchens bat In seiner .Seels gelcsen, aber falsch." Dio, 3T (53-53), 
snigns the dreams of motliur and Alexander to this sojourn of Cnsar aa 
governor ?rbile at Gades.] 

This province was suffering, i.e. the civilized and settled 
portions, from robbers and bandits. These alone he could 
have easily disposed of. But for claiming a triumph in 
Rome, a helium iustum was requisite. 

But, notice carefully, dear reader, how was be to have 
a war? Dio (37, 52, Livy?) distinctly says that Ciesar 
found ft pretext ; viz., he made a demand of the moun- 
taineers of the Hermiuius range (Serra Eitrdla in N. 
Portugal) to abandon their old homes and move down 
into the plains, knowing full well that thej would refuse. 

And when some of their northern neighbors removed 
their women and children across the Durius (i>u«n>), he 
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laid Ilia hands upon their towns. In s second campai^ 
against the mountaineers, he pursued them to the Atlantic. 
Here, really beyond the confines of his own province (in 
Gallioiafyt 8o Dio relates (Livy?), Ciesar had trouble with 
pontoons devised to pursue them to an island near the 
coast ; P. Sctevius distinguished himself, a new Horatius 
Codes. 

These military operations in the main occurred in 61. 

60 B.C. 

The earlier part of this year probably was devoted, in a 
measure, to internal betterment. Ciesar regulated the ever 
recurring difiicultiea of creditors and debtors,^ acting as a 
kind of umpire between them : clearly, allowing them both 
to present their case (^/SpajSew): The debtors, from their 
income, should annually give up two-thirds to their credit- 
ors until the obligations were cancelled. It strikes us as 
a bit severe : but it gave him the good-will of the provin- 
cials. So he quit his province, but not before he had be- 
come rich himself, and enriched the three legions which 
had served under him. Apart from imposts, and fees, 
and confiscations, there was the sale of captives, always 
to be put into the category of quick assets, for the traders 
in slaves seem to have followed the Roman camps as regu- 
larly as vultures hover over fields of carnage when battles 
are done. 



1 This ia related by Plut,, 12, in a friandly, ftlmoM genlAl, ny s 

tranHcribe Oppiug bere ? orBalbue? 
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THE TEIDMVIMATE AND C-ESAR'S CONSDLATE 
60-59 B.C. 

Cj:sab hastened to Home (Suet., 18), just as he had 
hastened to liis province. For his successor he did not 
wait. Triumph and consulate were the next prizes. He 
knew that he had arrived at the threshold of greater 
things. When he arrived, the day had already been 
published by the consuls, on which their successors (the 
chief magistrates for 59 B.C.) were to be voted for. 
Cfesar's return to Rome occurred in the month of June 
("Att.,"2, 1, 9). 

CiPsar could not be voted for (ratio eius haberi) unless 
he entered the city as a private citizen. Here, again, he 
was compelled to yield to the opposition, in the senate, of 
Cato, whom, as the years went by, he probably hated 
more than any other man in public life. Id vain did 
Cfesar, through his own servitors in the senate, manceu- 
vre for a speciiil immunity, ^ Constrained to choose, he 
selected the consulate. Cicsar had arranged his plana 
for the canvass even in December, 61, though personally 
absent. ("Att.," 1, 17, 11.) Lucceius, a very rich sena- 
tor and amateur historian, was induced — we know not 
by what arguments — to form a combination with CEesar 
(coire), i.e., to appear as a candidate in the electioneer- 
ing, but throw all his inBuence into the scales of Cscsar'a 
candidacy. And this cooperation was of a very palpable 
nature ; Lucceius, through his agents, gave out the prom- 
ise of bribe money in all the electoral units (ceuturiie) 
' Ut legibua solveretur {Suet., 18). 



as funds coming from Ciesar and Lueceiua conjointly. 
The leaders of the OptimateH did not, indeed, harbor any 
hope of preventing Csesar's election. They were troubled 
by the fear that Lucceiua, too, might pull through, and 
then, in the impending consnlar year of their moat con- 
sistent and resourceful foe — ^they would have to con- 
tend, not with one hostile chief magistrate, but with two. 
Therefore, they joined together and guaranteed to Bibulua 
a corruption fund not smaller than that of CoBsar and 
Lucceius. Moat of them put their hands into their 
pockets, and even the rigid Stoic Cato consented to 
contribute, for, as he viewed the matter, it waa a case 
of having the end justify the means; it was a case of 
bribery (Suet,, 19) in the interest of the state (e repub- 
lied). Ciesar and Bibulus were chosen. The latter had 
been cozened by his shrewder colleague in their cedilician 
year, and was most probably still sore, it not positively 
truculent even. 



[Did the f^reiit pact of tho three moat powerfal poUtleUnB precede or 
follow upon Csesar'8 election ? Did it come before Ciesar's oonmilar 
iuauguratfoti ? 

First, we must not fail to see thai both Asinius Pollio and Livy . delib- 
erate historlsjis of the next generation (In composing), marked tbe year 
60 B.C. (MetcUusand Afranlua conss.) aa the beginning of the great cri^ 
Tbe year mnst have been so conceived on account of this very thing ; tU., 
of the Triumvirate. As for the Patavlaa, a lover of tbe past and, In set- 
ting down the civil war, a positive pailisan of Pompey, Llry, in relating 
tbia very year (60 d.c), seems to have been positively unfriendly to Ce- 
sar. For even tbe summary of Llvy, 103, seems still to breathe the bitter 
spirit of tbe original : "euque conaulatus cB,ndid&to tt captante rempubtt- 
earn imadtre (to usurp), cnnspiratio inter trea prinoipee civitalia facta 
est, Cn. Pompelum, M. Crassum, C. Cwsarem." I.ivy thus presented tbe 
great contract sa a seltlemenl coincident witb, and of course intrinsically 
bound up with, CieBar's canvass. 

Livy, indeed, set it down in bis text, somewhere, pet^pa at tbia point 
of Ilia relation, thai it was uncertain whether it was more advantageous 
to ilie stale that Giesar came into the world, or whether it would have 
been better for Rome if lie had never been born, In Seneca's lime, with 
Tiberius, Caligula. ClaudJtia, Nero, added to tbe list of Cas&r's succeaa- 
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■Dtsayiiig.l 
D.), under HadriHa, in 



And Ihia, too, ig the spirit uf Suetonius 
le main. Augustus called Livy a Pom- 



£120 i 
peikn. 

Suttoniua (IH) relates that afler the election (but befqre Jnn. 1, 69) 
CKaar, angry becnuae In the allotment of future consular "proviucea" 
be had been treated with (contempt b; tlie senate, funned the lamouA 
combination. But Llvy was closer to the times. 

PlWorcA ("CraM.," 14) relates things thus; the initiative in the great 
pact was Cnsar'a. He did it all as a part of the frorli necessary to make 
sure of bis consular election. He desired no opposition from either: but 
if be lacked thesupport of both, then he had no hope of his election at all. 

These considerations moved bim to effect the Teconcliiatluo of Crauus 
and Pompey -, if they were In harmony, then men like Cicero, Catulut,* 
Cato would be negligible political quantities. 

The political result, loo (this quite In Llvy's spirit), is aptly put: the 
■trength of this combination was truly impregnable (iffx*' ^JW'X'"). ^J 
which he (eventually) dissolved senate and people. 

In " Pomp.," 47, Plutarch puts it simitarly ; Cresar as eaiididale could 
not mfford to have tbe opposition of «itber of the oiber two, and so be 
reconciled Ihem to each other, a thing praiseworthy in itself, but tke 
motive* leere bad (Livy ?) : this certainly is not due to Asinlus Pollio. 
Tbe ability (Jtirinii) which Ciesar tlierein revealed was astounding, 6iil 
at tk» boMt teat dfepintrlgut. The result — the first result — was Cssar's 
election. In "Cass.." 13: C^sar reconciles Pompey and Ctsbsus, com- 
bines the political strength of both and transfers it ugxin htuiselt ; by a 
tnwsaction nbicb was dubbed a kindly one, he, without being observed 
In doing BO, accomplished a political revolution. Cato alone from tlie 
beginning foresaw and foretold tbe political results. 

Apjiiart (" B, C," 2, 0) puts forward tbe resentment of Pompey be- 
cause tbe senatorial majority had been holdinji up, as we say in tbe 
United Sulea, the acts and settlements of his Eastern campaigns. The 
envy and bitterness of his predecessor, L. Lucullim, here was InBuenttal.' 
Deeply annoyed — for the matter had hung Ore since January, SI — Pom- 
pey secured CiBBar's partisan support (tparcTiuplfnai), giving him hia 
■worn pledge that he would co<iperal« with him for the consular dignity. 
And then Ciesar immediately reconciled Crassns with him. And tbeae 
Ibree having the greatest power over all '■ contributed their services to one 
another" (rdi xi^fot dxXil^it (r»r»ijp(info»t as tliose joining in a pfcnic).' 

' Teuflel, " ITiat. of Rom. Lit.," 256, n. 3. 

* Plularcb here seems to pratnnatize for himself: Catulua bad died In 
01 »,r. (Cic, "Att.." 1.20, 8.) Cicero had a fair idea of being the 
leading man in the svnnle at Llils time, replacing Catulua, in fact. 

■ Kot to omit Metellua Cretlcua. 

* App., lb. Varro wrote a political treatise dealing with tbeir agree- 
ment, which treatise be eutilJed Tpiitipant. Tbe designation of Varro 
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Din CasBiui (?i7, M-68) also makes the Triumvirate not only a shrewd 
political acliievement of Cipsar's, but also a matter preceding llie Cooaular 
Camitin of BO : Csaar irax brilliant in Beizing the emsrgeDc;. Dio sums 
up bis own estimate of CEesar''s motivea thus : For he knew full well that 
he would acquire master; over Ibe others immediatel; through the friend- 
ship with those men (the two), but over them not much later, one throngh 
the other. Dlo then goes on to elacidate the motives of Pompey and of 
Crassus. As for the latter, Dlo tiafs, he never, in a whole-eonled man- 
ner, identified himself with the interests either of senate or plebs, but 
rather pursued a distinctly peraora] policy, purely to enhance his privata 
power and prestige. Dio Bays also (c. 67) that they pledged themselves 
for this Great Pact of (rise and lake by an oath. Cato was fairly alone 
In bis opposition, practically Isolated. All the others pursued private 
rather than public eiidn. He alone acted from deep conviction and from 
his inborn manner of being. And further, Dio adds, the Three for the 
present kept the Great Pact concealed from the general public as much 
as possible.] 

59 B.C. 
C(B»ar'» Consular Policif 

Afl to this momentoua yeiir it is altogether the wisest 
plan first to enumerate and survey the public acta of the 
consul Ofesar, and then to e^camine their purpose and de- 
sign. And first of all we may present what Ciesar had 
most at heart, and which the men of his day expected him 
to propose, both those who looked to him as well as those 
who were opposed and who eagerly, nay passionately, de- 
sired that he and it might fail. 

And this central point of his coming measures was 
fairly well known even before Jan. 1, 69. Ciesar's polit- 
ical agents were active, even before the publication of the 
bills, as Cicero ("Att.," 2, 3. 3) intimates. On him, 
probably in December, 60, called Caisar's intimate friend, 
Cornelius Balbus, the Phenician Spaniard, "He assured 

by Applan as airnpaiptit ra marks the Alexandrine as a mere tiansorlber 
here. Perhaps be found it in Asinius I'oUio, The date of the "Three- 
headed Monster" probably of tbe nen year 60 only. C(. Ilesiod, "Th.," 
287, where Qeryoneus may be meant. Clearly lyrrell, too, is wrong, 
"Correap. of Cicero," vol. I, 270, when he assigns the Trinmrtrat* to 
69 instead of 60. 
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me that he (Ctesar) in all thiugs would avail himself of 
my advice and that of Pompey, and would endeavor to 
bring Craasus into association with Pompey." Flattering 
the first part, and somewhat disingenuoua the second, as 
though the triumvirate had not yet been established: 
clearly kept under cover yet. 

January ia dose at hand{"Att.," ib.): every one knows 
that the agrarian bill of Julius Caesar will be up. 'Either,' 
said Cicero, in the letter to hia bosom friend, 'either I 
must make stout opposition, in which there is a certain 
swordsmanship of debate but full of applause, or say 
nothing, which amounts to withdrawing to one of my 
country- places ; or I must even support it, whicli, they 
say, Caesar expects of me, in such a manner as not to en- 
tertain any doubt on the subject.' Cicero leaned rather 
heavily on Pompey at the time; Ciesar's expectation, 
therefore, was not oversanguine. 

January 1 has come and gone. Perhaps even Feb- 
ruary 1. For, as Bibulua had the lictors in January, 
L. Lange^ assumes that Cajsar brought out his agrarian 
law in February only; i.e. put it before the senate for 
debate. 

Clearly, when Cicero wrote to Att.. 2. 4, 2, the bill was 
before the senate and before the political world : also 
Crassus had come out for it. Cicero intimates that the 
great capitalist has been derelict in upholding his own 
class. The orator himself is sorely depressed. He would 
like to make a tour to the classic land of Egypt ("Att.," 
2, 5, 1), if only he did not fear being called a deserter by 
public opinion. And Cmsar had taken steps that the de- 
bates of the senate should be regularly published.' Cicero 
fears the one man, Cato. ' What will history say of me ? 
What will be said six hundred years hence?' Are there 
any optimates left? 

I "R. All.," 3, 270. 

* Ct dlanut acta conflerent et publlcarentnr. Suet,, "Cees.," 20. 
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But now, as for the provisions of the First Agrariau 
Law of Cfesar.' He strove to have the bill be positively 
fair to every interest. 

Iq the latter part of April a second and supplementary 
bill ' was published, submitting for assignment that crown 
jewel in the tiava of the imperial city, the district of Cam- 
pania, that splendidly fertile country about desolate 
Capua,* and the Campus Stellas to the north of Casilinum. 
This second bill seems to have created somewhat of a sen- 
sation. There were to be twenty commissioners: Ciesar 
himself not to be among them. There was to be no forced 
expropriation. The prices were to conform to the ofHcial 
ratings of the census. Pompey's veterans were to be pro- 
vided for. The commissioners were men of distinguished 
6tne8s. The receivers of assignments were to be those 
householders who had three children. 

All very well — said the optimatea, but an agrarian law 
proposed, not by a tribune, but by a consul I lie cannot 
be sincere about it ! It is simply political briber;/* on a 
large scale. It was not the as.'^ignment, so Cato declared, 
that he feared, but the political rewards that the legislator 
would gather later on. 

It was, indeed, a somewhat elemental struggle: the 
optimates stubbornly stood out against any vote in the 
senate. They were fully convinced that the bill, if ap- 
proved by the senate and subsequently adopted by the 
comitia centuriata, would advance both the power and the 
ambition of the very man who was the most consistent foe 
of senatorial privilege then in public life. This sullen 
mm posgumug, maintained under leadership of Cato, finally 



■ Kept deaolate, as a warning exnmple alnce lu defeclion in the Bannl- 
ballan war. 

* OtnnU Fipectatio larffittonii agrarim, wrote do., abont Ma; 1, 

Alt., 2, 10, 1. 
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enraged Cseaar so that he placed Cato under arrest; but 
soon the shrewd politician realized the unwisdom of this 
step, for be was making a martyr of Cato. 

CfEsar, therefore, felt that be liad arrived at the part- 
ing of the ways, and he determined that both thia and all 
hia further meaaurea should go through by way of the 
Plebeian asaemblies, as PlebUcita, turning his back upon 
the senate forever. Bibulus vainly resorted to all forms 
of obstruction known to the past, including that of watch- 
ing the ihies. In vain Cffisar had appealed to hia colleague 
OQ the forum, addresHing himself not only to his senae but 
also to his pride. 

Pompey, himself, came forward on the rostra to support 
the law. The public treasury, he could well claim, was 
now overflowing, thanks to his campaigna: no reason, 
therefore, for opposing the bill. Pompey, indeed, then 
held no public office : the more to be observed is the psy- 
chological skill of the astute politician who knew heat 
when and how to gratify the pride of the Only One. 
Crassus also commended the bill before the people. 

On the day of the voting, Pomj^y's veterans were very 
numerous in the comitia tributa ; Bibulua was joatled and 
treated with rather foul indignitiea : his three tribunes 
were somehow removed out of action.' 



Pompey'a marriage with Julia, who had reached the 
somewhat ripe age of twenty-three or ao, probably opened 
the eyes of many us to the political league. In Cicero'a 
eyes the great commander (his own mighty bulwark of 
former daya) had ruined his reputation forever. ("Alt.," 
2, 17, 2.) It means autocratic power for Rome, he aaid. 
A dynastic match, indeed. But thia, he thought, cannot 
be the end. The thing must unfold itself further. These 

' Plotuch's chap. 14 ("Ctesar"), U a transcription [roin some very 
bitter oTigiiuil, probably Livy. 
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are merely steps toward ends which the contracting par- 
ties know well, but which, wisely, they withhold from the 
general public. We caniiot budge in any direction, we can- 
not refuse to be slaves. (" Att.," 2, 18.) Every one aighs* 
DO one formulates his discontent into distinct utterance. 
Young Curio is an exception. Compared with the average 
senator, I maintain my dignity well enough, but when I 
ponder my achievements of my consular year, then 1 feel 
small. Even in May, by the bye, CiBsar had offered Cicero ■ 
a legateship under himself, even before the province had 
been publicly determined. Was Ccesar quite sure about 
it in May ? 



The ratification, long delayed, of Pompey's Eastern set- 
tlements with kings, princes, commonwealths, was now, 
too, effected by Cjesar, through a plebiscitum. Pompey'a 
pride had been deeply wounded, a personal pride, curiously 
bound up with absolute laclc of (iuesse in political manipu- 
lation. 'I have found Asia the furthermost of our prov- 
inces: as the central one do I give it back to the state.' 
So he had spoken, at his triumph, on the forum, in the 
autumn of 61. (Plin., " N. H.," 7. 26.) 

Incisive and far-reacliing was Cesar's law for the gen- 
eral reform of provincial government. While it had more 
than one hundred chapters, it was designated from the 
most common form of wrong, viz., extortion, as Lex lulia 
Repetundarura,' And the legislator was he whose Gallic 
gold within a few years was to flood the electioneering 
canvasses of Rome. 

The questions of funds and fees were defined with great i 
precision. The governor must not receive money for giv- 
ing, or for not giving, a verdict. He shall not accept 
money for enrolling and directing troops to a certain 
point : he shall not receive money for making a speech | 
' Kllbler. "Fragtnenu," pp, 172-17*. 
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in the senate, or on committees; even the stray frag- 
ments of the law that reach us afford a curious mirror 
of that corruption, which, like a weaver's shuttle, moved 
incessantly and generally noiselessly, to and fro between 
the provinces and Rome. Money was paid to the govern- 
ore or their confidential agents for the appointment of 
judges, or referees, for imprisoning some one, or dis- 
charging him from prison, for acquitting or condemning, 
for awarding damages, nay. for sending innocent men to 
execution. Money was paid, also, for the approval of pub- 
lic works that were faulty or incomplete. 

As regiirds the subject of this biography, it must interest 
ua very much to learn that two copies (in duplicate) of 
the governor's financial account were to be left in each of 
two different communities of the province, and that a third 
copy (identical in form) must be deposited in the treasury 
at Rome. It was prohibited in this Julian law, further, 
to pass beyond the province, to lead the army out of the 
province, to wage war on one's own initiative, to approach 
the frontiers of a kingdom without the mandate of people 
or senate.' 

Cffisar himself had endeavored in the past to be en- 
trusted with the tiisk of annexing the Egyptian king- 
dom. He had failed : it was considered the most gigantic 
job in public life as to financial possibilities. Ccesar and 
Pompey now put through a plebiscituni, which recog- 
nized Auletea as legitimate king. Ctsar was charged 
with having accepted six thousand talents from the 
exiled king, jointly with Pompey (Suet., " Cies.," 54),' 
perhaps notes, or claims to that amount. As a matter 
of fact, this penultimate Ptolemy oppressed his subjects 
BO severely, that within a year he was compelled to quit 
Alexandria. 



> Cic.. '■ Ptoon.," 60 ; cf. also .Snlla's 
• Confinned by Plat., " Ckb.," 48. 



' Lei Cornelia Malestetis." 
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Which was the province to be? Probably i 
May, 59, as we have observed, CBesar's own mind was set. 
Here, too, he dispensed with the senate : for even before 
Jan. 1, 59, they had voted him the care of country roadt 
and foresU as his proconsular imperium. (Suet., 19.) 
That is to say, they foolishly insulted him to the \ 
of their ability. Caesar's creature and henchman, G. 
Vatinius, had the people adopt a plebiscitum giving to 
Caesar the provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and lUyricum, 
while Bibulus watched the skies once more. The term 
was to be five years, the forces three legions. The sen- 
ate added Transalpine Gaul (the province) and one more 
legion.' Perhaps they had some lurking hope in the 
greater possibilities of war and death there. It secma 
mysterious on the surface. Well might the wits of the 
forum say that it had been the consular year of Juliua 
and Caisar. 

Why did Cjesar take these provinces ? We will try to 
answer. Of all provinces. Cisalpine Gaul alone was con- 
tiguous to Italy proper, was the very threshold of Uome. 
No fleet necessary. Again, C»sar had with remarkable 
consistency, ever since he had entered the senate, acted 
as the patron of the communities in the Transpadane dis- 
trict. Furthermore, beyond the Alps, just then, in or 
near the Roman province, there was ample fuel for a war, 
or a rising. The AUobroges had suffered much from the 
extortions of Roman governors, such as Fonteius and bia 
successors. Badly treated at Rome (63-62) in spite of 
their services against Catiline, they had risen in war and 
been defeated by Pomptinus, but were now hut ill-subdued 
and of doubtful loyalty. Now all the Kelts were people 
of warm and strong feelings, and evev in the year 52 
("Bell. Gall.," 7, 64) the AUobroges were believed to lje 
still sore. These, then, were within the confines of Qallia 



'Dio Cass., 38, 8. 
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Narbonentii. But outside of it, too, but fairly contiguous, 
there was a sore spot. This was the old feud between the 
^dai and the Sequani. Even in 61 n.c. there had been 
adopted a Senatus Consultum ' at Rome, that whoever 
was governor of the Narboneasis should defend the ^dui 
and the other friends of the Roman people. Divitiacus," 
one of the great druids of his people and a leader of the 
.£duan aristocracy, had been in Rome, previous to that 
S. C. where Cicero himself ("Divin.," 1, 90) had become 
acquainted with him. 

In fiO B.C. there was in Rome, among the well-informed, 
a serious fear of a Gallic war, i.e., fear of a war waged 
between different Gallic tribes. Cicero wrote ("Att.," 
1, 19, 2) : " For the .^Hduu our hrothert, are fighting ; the 
Sequani Have fought (with Arioviatus, I believe), and 
have gotten decidedly the woret of it; and the Helve- 
tians no doubt are in arms, and are making forays into 
the province (a mere rumor of what was actually appre- 
hended along the upper Rhone). The senate resolved 
that the consular!^ should draw lots for the two Oaubt, 
that a levy of troops be made, that excuses shall be in- 
valid, that plenipot-entiaries be sent who should visit the 
comraonweatths of Gaul (Ariovistus is not named) and 
exert themselves that these should not join the Helvetii." 
Curiously, Cicero's name came out first, but the senate 
voted that he remain at home. — AH of which rendered 
it quite certain that, in a short time, at the northwesterly 
frontier of the empire the Roman eagles would have to 
interpose. 

Returning once more to CEcsar'a consular year 59, we 
see with delightful lucidity why the consul himself (and 



> Hereafter we aball abbi«viaU S. C. 

* Dt. T. Rioe noltoea. " Cnur's Conqueat of Gaol," 1809, p, 10, thinks 
that Divitincuii begged old against Ariovistiu. 

• For contulei we must read coti»utaret ; Ihe conleil farther on d»- 
mands this change ; Cicero drew. The matter escaped TyrrelL 
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probably expectant governor of Gaul in the near future) 
caused a S. C. to pass (" B. G.," 1, 35) by which Ari- 
ovist, the powerful chieftain of the Suebi, was called 
"king, and friend of the R. P." I reason thus: Arioviat 
was formidable: he had utterly beaten down both the 
^dui and the state which had invited Ariovist across the 
Rhine, the Sequani. The S. C. of 59 was intended to 
soothe the truculent German for the time being. Fop 
Cffisar was not prepared in 59 to leave the capital, before 
he had set in order his domestic policy and arranged for 
support during hia absence. — It was manifest in 59 that 
in the near future the proconsul of the Narhonensis would 
have to assume — if necessary, at the head of a strong 
army — arbitration, first among the Gauls themselves and 
then between Gauls and their German oppressor. 



CHAPTER VIII 



CM&A.R IK 68 B.C. 



Hardly had January, 58, come, when Cfesar's foes 
strove to undo his legislation : one of the managei-s was 
the prsBtor L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, a brother-in-law of 
Cato. Technicalities there were in abuudance, but CEesar 
defied them to let the senate review: in the senate the 
Three probably could either command a majority, or Cte- 
sar's tribunes had their Intercession ready. One charge 
against an alleged act of his consulate is cited in that 
summary of his money-gniaping (Suet., 54) ; viz., that he 
filched three thousand pounds of gold from the capitol, 
replacing it with gilded ingota of copper.' 

There remain two matters to be noticed by us before 
we can accompany him in his swift tour to the lake of 
Geneva. First, the affair of Cicero, whom, early in 68, 
Ccesar left to bis fate; viz., to the exile brought upon him 
by the new ' Plebeian ' Clodius. Even in May, 59, Ciesar 
had offered Cicero a legateship, a psychological and pro- 
fessional impossibility for the scholar and pleader. — The 
other matter we must hold firmly before us at all times 
henceforward, if we desire to understand the politics of 
the next nine years. It is stated with that pregnant 
precisiou which renders Suetonius so weighty (c. 23): 
"Towards his security for the future, he made it a great 
point always to keep attached the annual magistrates, and, 
of the candidates, to assist, or permit to reach the offices, 
no others than those who would pledge themselves to be 
champions of his absence ; of which agreement he did not 
hesitate to demand an oath and even a bond in writing." 
> FerhApe fiom pamphlets published sfter March 15, M. 
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[Of the notable books conceraing Cesar's GtUIic Wan, ve niajr aa; tbat 
tbose of Napoleon III and Goeler have been antiquated by the large vol- 
ume of Dr. T. Rice Holmeg. An enormoua part oE tbia book La given op , 
to the tasks and conjectureB of Copographiunl verificatiou. In neighing 
and valuing a library of local ntonograplis, Dr. Holmes has not only ei 
sayed. but really accomplished, a Herculean labor. Hig mere criticism 
and survey coven in tine print pp. 336-614. Even Hirtiua Oppiua or 
Balbus could not tnut Cieear more abaolutely than Holmes doea. I can- 
not agree that the official ai'ceptance by the senate of Csaar's despatches, 
as they came in from time to time, disposes of all serious reasons for dis- 
trust. The Bwift composition of this military relation must not divert 
our attention from the overwhelming probability tbat it was composed on 
the verge of the civil war, and is an utterance made in the very death 
struggle of partisan bitterness. Holmes' aversion to the Keltic spirit !■ 
quite unconcealed. But with the valuation, both ancient and modem, of 
the ao-caiied Commentaril, ne shall deal in the proper place later on.] 
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As for these, they were Kelts no leas than those farther 
west. Their military prowess Ciesar, in a mode of rea- 
Boniiig repeateil elsewhere, makes dependent upon their 
border wars carried on with their German neighhors. As 
to Aquitania, a non-Keltic part of Gaul, he errs enor- 
mously as to its area. , 

Orgetorix was the man most prominent among the Hel- 
vetii, which meann among their aristocrats. The sworn 
agreement which he had effected, called upon the knightly 
class alone. His motives for a tribal migration, we are 
told, were partly ambition, partly the impossibility of ex- 
pansion. Of the geographical barriers, Cssar leaves un- 
named the strongest of all, the Alps, as though Italy were* 
at all eventu, bevnnd their computations. 

Their planning and measures must have covered at least « 
two years, and Cicsar's account agrees well with Cicero's 
relation above ("Att.," 1, 19, 2). Orgetorix is to ua an ' 
impressive exemplar of the Keltic nobleman, and of the 
feudal character of that society and polities. He gives a , 
daughter to the jEduao nobleman Ihimtiorii ; in fact, ha 
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makes private alliances with aspiring leaders elsewhere, 
he makes promises contingent upon his own advancement : 
but all these pacts (a Keltic triumvirate) were secret. 
Their uncovering cost Orgetorix his life, although he 
could muster ten thousand retainers. The plans of tribal 
migration raeiinwhile even so go forward. The resolution 
to burn all dwellings reveals the decisive character of a 
movement long entertained. With them migrate con- 
tiguous populations of upper Rhine. Clearly they did 
not desire to pass westward by any route farther north 
than Geneva, because these I'egions farther north then 
rested under the shadow, at least, of dread Ariovist. 
They relied to some extent, also, upon the soreness of the 
Alltibroges on the upper Rhone. Geneva then was en- 
tirely on the left bank of the impetuous Rhone, which 
river constituted the frontier at that point. 

Ciesar arrived in Geneva in spring. On April 13,' he 
hoped his new levies would be at his disposal, and so pro- 
crastinated in his reply to tho Helvetii. In the mean- 
time he constructed defences at certain points on the left 
bank of the Rhone (downstream), and these proved 
strong enough to defeat all efforts of the Helvetii to 
pass to the left bank. Therefore, with the mediation of 
Dumnorix, the Helvetii made an agreement with the 
Scquanl (in later IJurgundy), peaceably to pass north- 
west through their territory. C-esar now (1, 10) heard 
(for the first time?) that the Helvetii intended ultimately 
to settle in Saintonge, north of Bordeaux, and thus 
(tidy threaten the security of the Roman frontier. Here 
we are fairly aghast at the speed of his movements. 
He journeys back across the Alps (be says in Italiam') 
to Aquileia, on the upper Adriatic. In this region there 
were three legions : * in his Cisalpine province he enrolled 
two legions. Now the three of Aquileia and the orte in 
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Provence are the four legions given him by the Lex i 
Vatinia. To these he added' two others, XI and XII. 
And the one he found ready in the Transalpine was prob- 
ably X, afterwards so famous. Cieaar himself probably 
began this numbering, and thus created, in a way, a cer- 
tain personality, type, identity, and perpetuity ; but thia 
innovation, I believe, much more served the imperial 
aspirations of Ciesar himself. Factors were gradually 
wrought, more and more proof against mere civic senti- 
ments. 

Cicsar, hastening back the whole length of North Italy 
from Adriatic to Mt. Genis, crossed the Alps somewhere 
west of Turin and marched toward Lyon, thus leaving 
his province of Narbooensis, certainly iniusau popuU Jto- 
mani aut geTUttus. The Helvetii meanwhile had reached 
the commonwealth of the vEdui (the country of Autun), 
the '■brothers'* of the Roman people. The understanding 
with Dumnorix did not shelter their country from the 
ravages of the migrating nation. Ccesar now saw his 
opportunity, when the Helvetii were crossing the Saone 
(Sauconna displaced the earlier name Arar). He pounced 
upon the last quarter of the host, the Tigurini (Zurich), 
before noon, early in the day, when they were off their 
guard. Then Ciesar in one day, with all his forces, crossed 
to the west bank of the Saone, an operation in which the 
moving Kelts had used twenty. 

Then came envoys from the Helvetii, headed by the old 
chieftain Divico (Divine), who, in 107 B.C., before Marius' 
command even, had been at the head of the Tigurini, in 
the vast migration of Cimbri and Teutons." This discom- 
fiture of nearly half a century before Ccesar brings out to 
stir Roman feelings. Divico in 58 must have been about 

' 'PriTaWi eumptu' (?). Suet., 24. 

* They were " Hllies " of Rome as early aa 121 b,c. tiv., 61. 

* When the consul L. CdbsJuh "in flnibiu Allobroguin cum exerdlta 
ciesuB Ml." LiT., 65. 
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eighty. Csaar's citation of the immortal gods, with the 
ancient lesson of their envy and of their temporary nurture 
of human pride — should we take it all quite seriously? 
These are the basic chants in jEschylus and Herodotus, 
essential parts of CiEsar"s youthful culture. 

Now follows the decisive part of the Helvetian relar 
tion. Cieear moved behind the Helvetii for fifteen days, 
so closely that they could not forage freely, he maintain- 
ing a distance of five to six miles. Meanwhile he himself 
suffered from luck of grain : even fodder was scant. His 
own supplies were on the Saone, but he had left that river. 
Finally, he charged two of tlie leaders of the jKdui, one 
of them being Liscus, then chief magistrate (or vergobref), 
with bad faith. Here he learns, probably for the first 
time, of the deep fissure in the commonwealth of the 
^dui; viz., of the Proromanists and the Antiromanists. 
The latter, while actually in Ciesar's camp, gave the Hel- 
vetian host every information and moral support. There- 
upon, in a private conference with the veri/obret, Cxsar 
learned more exactly tlie actual domestic situation among 
the jEdui, particularly of the feud among the brothers, 
the Druid Divitiacus and the aspirant for monarchy, Jhtm- 
norix.^ One learns (1, 18) how ambitious noblemen rose, 
or planned to rise, among the Kelts. Also that they had 
customs taxes, or a tariff, at the frontiers. The coming 
of the Romans had enhanced, of course, the prestige of 
the Druid. But for the latter, Caesar would have put to 
death or severely checked liis younger brother — perhaps 
half-brother. Dumnorix is warned, and thereafter sur- 
rounded with spies. 

Soon after this conference. Ctfsar planned to strike the 
migratory host in front and rear; but this design waa 
defeated by an elderly Buliofficer, who blundered through 

■On coins: " Jhibnoreix" ('Great King'). It la ch&racUristic of 
Holmes ibnt be caIIs him " She Mdnta demagogue." WbM would he 
call, t.g., Queen Budiccaf 
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nervouBnees and poor eyesight. There were no field- 
glasses then. 

Now Caesar quit the Helvetii, and marched toward the 
chief town of t)ie jEdui, situated on Mt. Beauvray (two 
thousand feet above 8ea)» Btbracte (Beavertown). At 
this point the Helvetii, in their turn, changed their line 
of march and moved on behind Ciesar's army. Ciesar 
gave them battle, having covered a slope with his suc- 
cessive lines. Personally he staked his life on the 
issue. Omitting the details of strategical points (for 
which technical treatment would he requisite), we ob- 
serve that at the critical point the first and second line 
wheeled and made a frontal attack, while his third line, 
at a different angle, charged upon the Boi and Tulingi, 
wlio had attacked them upon the (shieldless) right 
flank. 

The battle (probably in May-June) lasted from one to 
seven, afternoon. All night there was fighting at the 
bulwark of carts. One hundred eighty thousand souls 
escaped northward to the Lingones (^LangreK~). After a 
necessary delay of three days, C^sar marched after them, 
when they surrendered at discretion, all excepting six 
thousand men, the clan Verhigeimt. 

Cresar treated the survivors of the Helvetii gently 
enough and placed them in their former territory, which 
lie did not wish to be occupied by the Germans. These, 
viz., the Alemanni, did come in, but much later. Out of 
the entire migration hut one hundred and ten thousand 
souls, about thirty per cent of the original number, sur- 
vived. The original lists of the Helvetii were written in 
Greek characters. 

An ordinary commander might have considered these 
successes enough for one summer, but Caesar determined 
to settle in this very first year, also, the problem of Ger- 
man power on the left bank of the Rhine. 
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Ariovist 

The relations of this Suebian leader to the jEdui whom 
he had defeated, and to the Sequani who had called him 
over, CiEsar must have known, even before he was informed 
by the leaders of the ^dui and by the gestures or the pro- 
found silence of the Sequani. Commanders like Fyrrhus 
generally rule there where they have vanquished. To the 
Roman consciousneas the Cimbri and Teutons would recur 
readily enough. Ariovistus appears, in Ctesar'a relation, 
as haughty and defiant, as not very greatly impressed by 
Ccesar's defeat of the Helvetii. Twice Ciesar communi- 
cated with hira : the first time Cfesar asked for a confer- 
ence ; at the last he sent Keltic envoys with his demands. 
Now Ctesar did not at all begin the negotiations with the 
request that Ariovistus should retreat across the Rhine, 
but merely that further migration should cease. Also, 
he insisted that positive autonomy be restored to the two 
Keltic states, whose rivalry had brought the German Eerzog 
across the Rhine. 

The rejoinder of Ariovistus was based on those military 
and political axioms which Rome herself, at this very time, 
held and pursued. 

The further news (1, 37) that a hundred clans of Sutbi^ 
had assembled on the eastern bank of the Rhine and were 
actually attempting to cross (somewhere about Coblenz), 
was very disquieting to Ciesar, Next, both forces moved 
upon Veaontio. on the Doubs (Besan^on), in the territory 
of the unwilling clients of the German leader, much nearer 
to the Rhine. Cicsar, however, outmarched the Suebi, for 
he pushed on by night and day. And now followed a 
demoralisation of the legions from fear and dread of the 
Germans. Ciesar hesitated not, when he composed his rela- 
tion, to place the responsibility upon the young aristocrats 
who attended his headquarters. We note that the com- 
' = Seh>etiftT (Rovera), iu MommseD siiggesta. 
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mander accomplished the moral rehabilitation of the eiprit 
du corps not at all by a general appeal ^ to the rank and 
file iu an address (con(to), but in a council of war to which 
all the centurions were invited. The Cimbri and Teutons, 
no less than the recent wars of Spartacus, did admirable 
service in hia exposition and appeal, terminating in the 
adroit reference to the X legion. The resultant revolu- 
tion in the spirit of all the troops betokens the genius of 
a great commander. 

Now Ariovist himself asked for a conference. At this, 
Ctesar repeated his demands. The German retorted with 
a general glorification of his own career. He refused, 
however, quite definitely, to submit to any impairment of 
the tribute money (from Sequani), such as would follow 
if he heeded the Roman demands. On the whole, he was 
not less defiant and contumacious than before. It sounds 
odd, also, that Ariovistus should have been virtually tam- 
pered with' by Ctcsar's political enemies at Rome: bluntly: 
if Ariovistus were to slay Cajsar, lie (I, 44) would do a 
favor ' to many aristocrata and leading men of the Roman 
people ' — Cteaar does 7w( say, of the senate, or of the 
opti mates. 

The German chieftain as well as the Roman dynast 
were perfectly aware that ther/, too, were engaged in a 
momentous struggle, of which Gaul was the prize. 

After two days, Ariovist, somewhat sobered, perhaps, 
asked for a further conference. This time Ca>sar declinedt 
but compromised by Bending two Romanized Gauls as bis 
envoys. The situation had been completely reversed. 

In extreme southern Alsace was fought the decisive 

■ Dlo CaesiuB (38. 3S) reproduces and Incidentally elucidates CiBsar'a 
aceouDt : " with Che body of the u-oopB he held no Intercouree." DJo, m 
olten, essays a psycholngical pragmatism. As for tbe tperth. in Dio, It 
Is Dionesque, i.e. , a study in Thucydides, with nil tliU apparatus of facti- 
tious antitheses and balanced periods. 

'This heavy charge against the Optiuuttes would bardlf hftTe t 
published before 51 b.o. 
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battle which seems for several centuries to have deter- 
mined the overlordship of northweatern Europe, as be- 
tween the Germans and the Romans : eventually the 
Franks ami Anglo-Saxons won that suzerainty. 

The long delay of Ariovist in hia accepting battle from 
Ciesar was due to a Germanic superstition : their wise 
women declared that it would not do to have a battle 
before the new moon. 

The reserve, or third Hno of C*sar, led by young 
CrasBUS (husband of Ciecilia Metella), decided the des- 
perate struggle, — restored it and turned it into a rout, 
until stopped by a stream : wbat Ciesar calls the Rhine 
perliaps was the 111. 



The pulse-beat of politics in the capital in this year 
escapes us : Cicero was in exile, and so could not write 
any letters from Rome. 

Clodius triumphed there to some extent. He appeared 
as the plebs' own statesman, making grain distribution 
subject no longer even to a nominal payment ; destroying 
the abodes which had known Cicero in town and country ; 
giving, further, freer play to the political clubs in Rome, 
which in effect we might belter call "gangs," great and 
well-organized powers these at elections and electioneer- 
ing, furthermore, as one who had triumphed over social 
and moral law, he formally legislated out of Roman life 
that stern force of old, the mark of the censors, virtually 
pruning the great office away from the body politic. 

To the naked eye, he was ruler of Rome. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he had made trades for a free hand with 
the two consuls of the year. Of these, Calpurnius Piso 
had recently become Casar's father-in-law : he had been 
put in by the latter, Aulus Gabiniua, the other consul, 
was a henchman and a creature of Pompey's, his noted ser- 
vitor of the bin granting the Pirate campaign. Cato was 
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removed from Rome in this year, not indeed into exile, 
but to settle the finances of the new domain of the day, 
the island of Cyprus. 

Here, I believe, we detect the hand of Caisar behind the 
scenes. Clodiua here was merely the agent of that dynast. 
For it was Cato (Pint., " Cat. Min,," 33), who had prophe- 
sied, probably in the senate, in 59, when Cfesar's imperiwnt 
was given him, timt 'with their own votes they would 
place Cssar in an impregnable position.' And no matter 
what one's sympathies or antipathies may be as regards 
Caesar present and future, Cato was not merely stubboro, 
but keen and profound in the correctness of his political \ 
penetration and prevision. 
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IN 67 B.C. 



The campaigns of 58 had clearly shown Ccesar's i 
and policy in two very important matters. In the first 
place, he would not permit any shifting or rearing of new 
power of GauU among Gauls. And also his acute miud 
had clearly perceived the necessity of keeping the Ger- 
mans, the most formidable of the barbarous races of north- 
ern Europe, on the easterly bank of the Rhine. 

Cxsar now took the field, certainly without any justifi- 
cation of real provocation or danger to the Roman empire, 
— took the field, I say, to add the north to his own domain. 

First, C:esar increased his forces (without consent of 
home government) by enrolling two new legions in the Po 
country. He then had eight in all, a measure causing keen 
displeasure to all men in public life who looked to Cato 
for guidance. The Belgio' were the objective point of 
hia new campaign. In his preparations he calmly assumed 
that the northerly communities of Gaul proper would ac- 
cept and perform his orders, that the Senones, e.g. (Sens), 
would keep hira informed of the movements of tlieir north- 
erly neighbors. The Remi, between upper Marne and 
Aisne (Rheims), soon got into, or were manipulated into, 
that position through which the Romans accomplished eo 
much in the extension of their empire; the Remi became 
favored subjects, favored above the others, the dominant 
among the obedient because first to obey. 

In the main the Belgro were the communities between 
Seine and lower Rhine. Was it Ciesar or the Remi who 

' Stlga= Tvmentes (Holder): The • SmolUa,' I.e., The Proad; cf. 
Bulge, Billow. 
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designated the luoveiiient for a Belgian coalition as inBan 
ity ifurory? Again we observe tliat valor and reputatioi 
in nortliwestern Europe wjis computed and rated from ' 
association with, or identity with, the Germanic stock. - 
But to return. Soon Cibsar himself was called upon to i 
*8ave' a town of the Belgie, Bibrax.^ 

Cxsar at Drst was cautious, and kept his legionaries 
from these famous warriors : meanwhile he resorted to i 
engineering defences, putting the Axona (Aisne) in his 
rear. The Belgie soon were tired of joint operations, after 
having made a vain effort to dislodge Ciesar by gaining a 
position south of the river in his rear. After this discom- 
fiture, they scattered to their various homes and cantons. 
As for the proud and warlike Bellovaci (Beauvais), Ciesar 
had isolated them by sending the ^dui against them, 
^dui and Remi were used by him precisely in the same 
way in which one of his most brilliant pupils. Napoleon, 
used the ' Rkeinhund ' against his German foes. 

When CiBsar realized that the departure of the general 
levies of the coalition was also a dissolution of the coali- I 
tion, he pressed after them and inHicted heavy losses all 
day long. Now Ca>.sar took in hand one canton at a time- 
First, the Sueagionea (Soisaons). He arrived before their I 
town of Noviodunum (Newton), and during the next night 
the contingent of the tribe arrived from the dissolution on 
the Aisne. 

A regular siege was now undertaken by Cwsar, but tha 
townspeople, deeply impressed by the rapid execution of 
Cifisar's siege-works, made their submission. That was 
one canton. Next, Ciesar moved upon the town of the 
Bellovaci. Bratitspantium,^ some twenty miles to the west. 
Here one could see how the exhibition of power conquera i 
men. The inhabitants did not even await the operation 
of the Romans' siege-works, but immediately pleaded for I 
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mercy. Here they were supported by the good offices of 
the powerful Druid : incidentally we learn that the lead- 
era for independence, whose wickedness is not very clear 
to UB, had fled across the channel to Britain. So these 
, BeUovaci were spared (ch. 15), not for their own sake, 
nor that of international law, nor humanity, nor religion, 
but for the sake of the .^duans. Six hundred hostages 
were taken away, the chief device of paciBcation. The 
third canton was that of the Ambiani (Amiens), who sur- 
rendered at once and completely. 

Not BO the Nervii, to the northeast, on the Saint 
(Sambre), whose warlike prowess, as usual, is derived 
and deduced from the fact that they kept themselves im- 
mune from the traders and from the allurements of south- 
ern luxuries, such as wine. They were angry at the other 
Belgai for abandoning the cause of freedom. Never be- 
fore, and rarely afterward, was CEesar so completely taken 
by surprise, as on the southerly bank of the Sambre,' 
by the hawk-like swoop upon his troops, when these were 
on the point of breaking ranks to build the Roman camp 
for that night, nay, when some had actually begun to 
work at it. The efficacy (almost automatic) of Roman 
drill and tactics, no less than the presence of the various 
subcommanders, with their several legions, were of incal- 
culable importance in saving the Roman army. No time 
for stripping the leather cases from the shields, none even 
to put on helmets, no systematic battle lines, no unity of 
legions even in some cases, no survey of the ground as a 
whole, a confused image of wild forces : Ciesar's own 
camp taken, while others of his own troops drove some of 
the Nervii into the Sambre ; here vigorous advance, there 
a rout of grooms and camp followers. 

Every centurion perished in the fourth cohort of legion 
XII (centurions were masters and exemplars of swords- 
manship, personal valor, and tactics). Of the other cen- 
< Somewhere between Cbarlerol uid Nnmur. 
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tm-ions, few had any more strength left to 6ght on, while 
dense mauses of ever new warriors were darting to the top 
of the sloping bank. At this critical point tlie itnperator 
personally took charge. He cheered and lired the front, 
called on the centurions name for name, and promptly 
widened the front of the maniplea, to provide elbow-room 
for Roman swordsmanship. To fight in hit sight was, for 
the common legionaries, the supreme incentive. Mean- 
while the two legions who had brought up the rear of the 
moving army on that day, came upon the scene on the 
double-quick. The Xth legion returned across the Sauibre 
from the capture of the enemies' camp, and materially 
helped not only to restore the battle, but to give it a deci- 
sive turn toward victory. The last stand for freedom on 
that evening of the Nervii (c. 27) is related by Cirsar with 
expressions of high admiration. As for the result of that 
desperate conflict, Cissar says that the race and name of 
the Nervii were all but extinguished. We may readily 
perceive that an orderly retreat, with a substantial salva- 
tion of strength, was unknown to that warfare. Then the 
older men and the women and children surrendered. Fig- 
ures are here given : From sixty they were reduced to 
three " senators," from sixty thousand fighting men to five 
hundred I This was the statement with which the Nervii 
accompanied their petition for mercy. 

For once, as a matter of deliberate policy in this case, 
Csesar puts forward the matter of mercy. 

Ciesar next took in hand the town of the AduatuH, the 
fifth community of the BelgiB to surrender. But these 
(c. 29) were descendants of the Cimbri and Teutons, 
filled with that curious Germanic consciousness which in 
that time rendered haughty and defiant the non-Keltic 
cantons of northwestern Europe. The gradual rearing 
of Roman siege-works at first filled them with scornful 
amusement: the smaller stature of the Italians, too, they 
judged wrongly. But when the towers began to move, 
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they changed their tone. They Bubmitted, retaining one- 
third of their arms, and then, after midnight, assaulted 
the Roman siege lines. But even for such a contingency 
Ciesar Lad made provision. Beacuns promptly indicated 
the critical spots. The Aduatuci fought with desperate 
bravery, but it was a hopeless struggle; four thousand 
were slain, the rest driven back into the town. The next 
day all the survivors were sold into slavery: the slave 
merchants, always at hand, returned the figures as fifty- 
three thousand. The funds so gained, and their ultimate 
destiny, were, indeed, as we saw above, hedged about by 
the very precise specifications of Ciesar's own Lex Julia 
Repetundarum. Hut Ctcsar never accounted, as Lo would 
have been compelled to, had ho become a private person. 
From despatches of young Crassus, Ciesar learned that 
the Atlantic cantons, from the mouth of the Loire north- 
west, had submitted ' to the Roman people,' What wrong 
had they done to bring upon themselves this fate ? Was 
the Lex luiia Repetiindarum so much waste paper? 

[The first words of "B. G.," 2, 36, are curloiu. * nifl rebus omni 
Gallia pacala' i (1) did Cssar believe it at the time? Had be so reported 
to the senate f That appears Improbable from Cicero's support of the next 
jear in £>« Proviaciit Conmlaribia. (2) Had C»sar tormail; received 
the Bubmiasion of all the QalUc ntatea at that time ? (3) It Cteaar vrrote 
the whole account consecutively somewhere in 61, or [hereabouls, would 
he have written in this na; ? This U one problem. The other, concern- 
lag tlie Nervii, resembles it. Three years later, in Mr-US, during the au- 
tumn and winter, the Nervii made a new rising ; they appear there as 
powerful enough to send commands to five vassal tribes (" B. G.," 5, SO, 
I): "Qui omnes sub eorum Imperio sunt" : itby nol rrantf Before the 
tod of winter, earl; in 53 b.c, he compelled the Nervii (or some of thetn) 
to give him hosta^s. In the national levy of 62, their contingent Is fixed 
by Vercingetorii as six thousand men. (7, 7G, 3.) 

The way in which Dlo (30, S) reports the battle on the Sabi* ia quil« 
Instmctive. Did he use Caesar's relation, or Livy's (104) much briefer 
nport 7 At all events, Cawar's fourteen chapters are greatly compressed 
by Oio, or in Dlo ; " then, when even then they charged down (tic) npon 
him unexpectedly, at the point where Catsar himself was, they turned 
about and fled ; but with the greater pan of tbelr army they proved 
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Btronger, and took the Roman camp od the flrat plinrge (aOrepotC). Bat 
he, having perceived thin, for he had already advanced gome distanoe 
pursuing the routed ones, turned back (ali tbis waa really done by L»- 
bienus) and, seizing them in Iho stockade while they were making loot, 
surrounded them and cut them to pieces. And having done this, he had 
no great further task in subduing the Nervli." Book 1 (or the cam- 
paigns of Bk. 1), Dlo relates much more fully, but also he slips in 
everywhere explanations of his unn. 

Livy's " Epitome," lOi, is inaccurate in relating that Ctesat checked 
the panic at the beginning of the Ariovlslus campaign adloeittioat txtr- 
cUus. Dio here was very pructse, and consciously bo. 

As for the Nervlan episode. It duly stands out even In tlie compression 
of Livy's "Epitome": "contra Nervios, unam ei bis civitatibus cum 
magna discrimiue pugnavil eamqua gentem deletit " : Cfe«ar'B figures fol* 
low, except that for the five hundred of liis test we have three hundred. 

PluUrch's account ("C»b.," 20, 3) is odd: as though the Belgso had I 
been subjeclcd before, but had revolted : ^tl Si BAyat Ijmim 
d^tffrdnu. Otherwise, it appears as a hurried summary of Ciosar's own . 
relation. — His detail is greaUst precisely wlieve his inierest la greatest j 
viz., in the Nervian battle, he giving the Jlifure* of the survivora with tba 
ntmost exactness. 

When Plutarch indulges in prai;matizing reflections, one is not pod- ] 
lively certain whether Livy colors- here, or whether they are the children 
of bis own deeper valuation : but whatever that may be, we take notic* 
that moral condemnation premila over the admiration of success, and of ' 
strength and power — no Mommson, nor Hegel: "and in the course of 
lU the rest of bia campaigns he escaped the perception of Pompey. at one 
time in turn subduing the enemy with arms fumistied by his fellow-cltl- 
sens, at another time with the money which came from the enemy, c^>- 
turing his fellow-citizens and subduing tbeta to bis power."] 

At Rome, Pompey'a friends and servitors became active | 
that something as a balancing of power be done for the ' 
Only One. The Equilibrium waa in danger. Something 
must be done for Pompey. Wars there were none for him 
this time. In September, too, the achievements of Caesar's 
northern campaign had probably been officially communi- 
cated to the senate. And it was early in September, a 
few days after the jubilant reentry of Rome by the re- 
called exile Cicero, when the Pompeian faction demanded 
that the entire care of the grain supply ' be given to Pom- 
pey for five years, 'in the whole world,' Grain was high, 
I'Curaanoon*,' "Att.," 4, 1,6; Dio, 39, 0. 
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and there was a general outcry in the capital. — Notice the 
five years' period for Fompey. Cicero made the motion 
in the senate. One of the servitors, indeed, of Pompey 
had actually proposed, for this new power, control of all 
public moneys, and authority in all the provinces greater 
than that of the actual provincial governors. Pompey 
was one of those figures in history who like to have great- 
ness thrust on themselves. Of course, there was no objec- 
tion from Caesar's servitors. The fifteen days' thanksgiving 
for CiBsar's northern victories was likewise moved in the 
senate by Cicero, somewhat later in that autumn,' 



When CiBSar set out for Italy, i.e., for his Cisalpine 
province, he determined to clear permanently, for trade 
and traders, certain routes over the Alps, particularly 
where now the Arve rushes northward toward Geneva. 
Octodurua is near the present site of Martigny in the 
Valaia. The attack by the mountaineers upon the garri- 
son of Gaiba (" B. G.," 3, 2). not a full legion, seemed to 
the natives a plausible enterprise. The feeling of Rome's 
power and resources had not yet sunk very deeply into 
the Keltic consciousness at large. They hoped, also, to 
recover their children. How desperate their resolution, 
when they risked even the death of these hostages ! 

As long as the legion was on the defensive in the stock- 
ade, strength and endurance were wearing steadily away. 
The last resource, a sally, curiously enough, came not from 
the plans of the legatus and commander of legion XII, but 
from a centurion and a military tribune. Complete suc- 
cess crowned this change of strategy. More than ten 
thousand Kelts were slain, and the rest disappeared in 
the Alpine valleys. ButGalba thought it wiser to march 

' Cle., " Dfl Prorin. Consulitr.," 20, ' nupplicalionEm quindecim digram 
decKTi tentenlia mra.' (For I'ompey's iianor, when the death ot Miih- 
ridatM wu reported m 03 B.C., but ten days bod been voted. J An., 
"B. Q.,"2. 86. 
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down to Geneva, and take his winter quarters within the 
Koman province. 

[AU this happened in the later autiunn of 57 b.c. Why doee not Cosar ,. 
make it a part of tha second comineHiariutf But thU was bia manner. 
He threw into the next comuK^ritariuB all the events which were subse- 
quent to the lartnir operations (of the upun season).] 

The last item of this year for our Annals occurred in 
Rome, in the senate, in December, near the holiday season 
of the Saturnalia. Riots everywhere, i.e., artificially or- 
ganized so that some men in public life shunned going to 
senate, even : Clodius, using his organizations to intimi* 
date and inhibit things or men he disliked, checked by 
Annius Milo, champion of the Conservatives, with exactly 
the same weapons.^ Pompey was away on his grain-com- 
mission. A senator attacked Cssar's Campanian land 
assignment.' (One sees that the triumvirate was, indeed, 
powerful but not omnipotent.) Evidently the assign- 
ments there had not yet been executed. Cicero rather 
enjoyed the attack. Deep silence accompanied the long 
discourse. Formerly this topic was accompanied by abu- 
sive exchange of angry words. Now silence of the toinb. 
No vote taken. 



CHAPTER X 



C^SAB IN 66 B.C. 

Ptolemy Auletes had been compelled to flee from his 
capital of Alexandria. His agents ia Rome were active 
with money and notes. Who will get this job of jobs? 
What loot 1 How was the king to be restored to his loving 
Bubjeots?^. WhatdoeaPompey wiint? Everyone studied 
bis eervitora: for he was mute or mysterious. Cicero 
dined with him : no suggestion of an itching palm. ' But 
when I see his close friends, senators or knights, I see 
clearly, a matter manifest to every one, that that whole 
job has been long ago bought and sold by definite indi- 
viduals, not against the will of the king himself, and his 
councillors.' Was it at this time that Pompey and Ciesar 
acquired the enormous claims on the king's purse, still 
due when Ciesar appeared on the sands of Egypt in 48? 

Further on, in February, Pompey's life at Rome was 
made wretched by the organized insults heaped upon him 
in public by Clodius. Pompey again was bitterly attacked 
in the senate by the man who was as scrupulously honor- 
able and conscientious as Clodius was recklessly wicked 
and shamelessly brave, viz., by Cato. And Pompey was 
supremely dignified, keenly sensitive, but no debater. 
Pompey, in that spring, waa positively alarmed ; ' so Cicero 
inferred, although Pompey's secretiveness and reserve 
were well known : in fact, Pompey was as one who had 
no palpable support. The Campanian land matter, too, 
was discussed again early in April.^ At this point, and 

'Clc, "Fwii.."l. 1; 1.2. 
»Cic.. "Fwn.," J, Bb,l. 
•Cio., "Fam.," 1, B, 8. 
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iu the pressure of that situation, Pompey determined to 
meet Ciesar, while he (Pompey) was on his way to Sar- 
dinia. And so came about the portentous political con- 
ference, due, in the main, not so much to Caesar, least of 
all to any genuine apprehension on the part of Cfesar 
directed at Cicero,' 

Luca, not far from Pisse, is just north of the politioal 
boundary of Italy as then coustituted, but in Caesar's 
province ; the letter of the law was preserved. There 
then was held in this same month of April a private or 
secret conference,^ as the ancient historians call it. In 
one way it was very far from private : there were so many 
magistrates or other men in public life ((Turn imperio} pres- 
ent, that there were one hundred and twenty lictora on 
the ground. It was the sensation of the political world. 
But secret, no doubt, were the discussions, and secret for 
the present were the stipulations entered into at the time, 
but revealed, by and by, in the next consular elections 
and various aenatut comulta. 

L. Domitiua Ahenobarbus (brother-in-law of Cato), 
then, and to the end of his lifo,^ one of the bitterest ene- 
mies of Cicsar, was a consular candidate for 55 B.C., and,* 
foolishly enouph, threatened openly that, as consul. He 
would deprive Ccemr of hi» armiei. Cato. and all who be- 
lieved in Cato, saw that here was the very sinew of his 
power. And so it was. Why should any one (becoming 
ecstatic with Mommsen about some fancied cultural mis- 
sion of the towering proconsul) fail to see it? 

To defeat Domitius and his supporters, the three mem-\1 
bers of the Great Pact settled the immediate future of^i 
Roman politics in this way : Pompey and Crassus to be 



" See " Att.," 
Cicero facilii. 

' L. Lange, 3, 82B. PluU, 
■ At PhamtOB, .Tune, 4B. 
• Suet., ■■Ca)8.,"24. 
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chosen consuls for 55 B.C.; Ciesar'a provincial power to be 
extended by another period of five years, with incidental 
immunities and advantages. At Luca there were more 
than two hundred senators (Plut., "Ctfs.," 21): looking 
for crumbs or for clews, or what? or getting their orders ? 
And Cicero's cooperation was pledged through his brother 
Quintus. 

la private, indeed, and before the mirror of his deeper 
sentiments, poor Cicero made a somewhat wry face ^ at 
this new alliance (_nova coniuncHo'): but it was exile, and 
a frame of mind not far removed from self-destruction, 
out of which he had returned less than a year before. 
Home once more, he had bitterly felt the political impo- 
tence, nay, the indifference and envy, of his aristocratic 
false friends. 'But since,' — so he wrote to his bosom 
friend, — ' since those men who have no power, do not 
wish to love me, let im ttrive to be esteemed by those who 
have power (viz., Ciesar and the other two). You will say: 
" I wish you had done bo long ago." I know you desired 
it, and that I have been a genuine donkey. But it is time 
now that I be loved by myself, since I cannot in any wise 
be loved by those people ■ . .' (the optimates). Soon after 
May 15, 56, a S. C. was passed, which gave to Ciesar pay 
from the public treasury for the four legions which, on 
his own responsibility, the proconsul had levied among 
hifl old clients, the Transpadanes.' Thus Cfesar got 
back with interest the money which he had spent at 
Luca (Plut., "Cics.," 21): and now the presence there of 
the more than two hundred members of the Great Coun- 
cil becomes very much more luminous to the readers of 
this biography. 

As for the ten legati voted to Ctesar at the same time, 
there was a peculiar significance in that measure. There 



'"Au.,'"4, 5. 

' This grant does i 
Suet., 24. 



:. iovslidnte the pbnue, privato tninptu, of 
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was in this the definite conception of a conquest consum- 
mated, of a new province ranged in the empire.* 

And ao even Cicero appeared as one who helped to carry 
into execution the private agreements of Luca. His noted 
speech in the senate ('on the Consular Provinces') i 
probably held early in June, 56 B.C. The consul, L. Mar* 
cius Pliilippus, presided. (Cf. § 21.) The older I grow 
the less I am inclined to accept at their face value the 
public utterances of politicians, even when their name is 
Cicero. Was he really converted in his heart to genuine 
admiration of, and trust in, the governor of the north- 
west? 

Is the following sincere ? " Or can I (§ 22) be a per- 
sonal enemy of this man, through whose bitllelin»,^ reputa- 
tion, messengers, my ears, day by day, ring again with 
unheard of names of peoples, tribes, and places ? " — Poor 
Cicero I Once more the scholar in politics, the cultural 
enthusiast, tied to the chariot of the politicians. But we 
must select a few passages which, in a manner, reflect the 
year 56 B.C. 

" Therefore ' he fought decisively and with consummate 
fortune with the most intrepid and greatest tribes of the 
Germans and Helvetians (odd summary of 58-57), the rest 
he has thoroughly frightened, constrained, tamed, trained 
them to obey the commands of the Roman people, and ter- 
ritories and nationalities which hitherto no books, no 
human utterance, no rumor, bad brought within our ken, 
these our generalissimo and our army and the weapons of 
the Roman people have ti-aversed. A footpath, merely, to 
Gaul was held before, gentlemen of the senate : the other 



• Cic, " 



!, 28 : ■ bfllHa conftetU decern legatte pennilti BOlet 

"Fam.,"!, 70. 10. 

' 'lltleriB': Should we not hnre conceive of that to which Suetooius 

("Ctea.," 66) refers: " Epistulx qnoque eluVad seuatant extant, qnu 

primuB rldelur ad paginaa et tonaam mcmoriaJis libelll convertisae. cnio 

tmt«a consulea et duces nonnisi transveim cimrta scripiaa mltterent," 

' " Ub Provin. Conaular.," { 33. 
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parts were held by nationalities either disloyal to our gov- 
ernment, or uuknown to it, or assuredly terrible and un- 
civilized and warlike : nationalities which everybody (in 
Rome) eagerly desired to see crushed and tamed ; no one 
reflected profoundly about our own commonwealth, but 
held that Ganl was most deserving of apprehension on the 
part of our own government, but on account of the power 
and great numl>er of tliose nationalities, no struggle was 
ever bad with them collectively. We always turned on 
them only when they challenged us. Now, at last, we 
have accomplished it, that both our own domains and the 
world had the same uttermost point . . . for (§ 34) there 
is nothing beyond the lofty ridge of those mountains 
(the Alps) up to the Atlantic, which Italy will have to 
dread. But still,* one or two summers (= campaigns), 
either through apprehensiun, or hope, or chastisement, 
or rewards, or arms, or statutes, can fetter Gaul en- 
tire with bonds enduring forever: but if their state 
of sentiment be left raw and sore, although their power 
be materially impaired, they will rise some day, and 
their strength become fresh once more for renewing the 
war," 

But we, too, must now turn once more from Ccesar's 
politics in 56 to Ceesar's campaigns of the same year. 

Was the naval campaign now following on the Bay of 
Biscay really a surprise to Ciesar ? Did he (^officially') in 
the autumn of 57 really believe that the work was done ? 
The brief report of P. Crassus ("B. G.." 2, 34) merely 
mentions the actual submission of seven maritime can- 
tons : submission made to the youngest of Ciesar's lieu- 
tenant^ who had under him one legion and no more, 
legion VII. Did Ctesar really trust the moral results, 
the consequences in the souls of men, of the tremendous 
blows dealt in the east and in the north ? As a matter 
1 miebt aay, why not then terminate Cieaar'a 
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of fact, the commuuitiea of the Atlantic border had 
•■accepted' the away of the Roman people. 

As for the form or mode of this submiesioD, it bad been 
the giving of hostages. Now the retention by the Veneti 
and their neighbor!! oC the Roman envoys sent to demand 
tribute of grain was to bo the means of enforcing that 
which (3, 8, 2) these somewhat new and raw subjects of 
the ' Roman People ' had most at heart ; viz., the restor- 
ing of their own children then held as hostages. CjBsar'a 
belief that Gallia was pacata manifestly had rested on the 
possession of these hostages. 

Inasmuch as all these things came about during the in- 
clement season (57-56), indeed before a goodly supply of 
grain for the winter quarters had been laid in, then 
Cesar's ' mirprite ' was to be dated even before the open- 
ing of the civic year 56 B.C. 

A considenible part of that winter 57-56 was consumed 
by the building of a fleet on the Loire. The oarsmen 
were drafted from the province, by no means from the 
new or newest subjects. The proconsul (3, 9) throws up 
his hands in horror at this fearful breach of International 
Law — this arresting and detaining of the proconsular 
messengers. 

As a matter of fact, the task of subduing the Atlan- 
tic communities proved difficult and severe. The VeTieti 
(Vendfe) trusted in their commanding knowledge of tides 
and headlands, of winds and weather. As a matter of 
fact, Rome never had had any serious naval operations 
outside of the Mediterranean. Besides, the Veneti had 
attached to their league the cantons of the seaboard north- 
eastwards, inclusive of the Menapii, south of the delta of 
the Rhine. At one thing we marvel: in this list we find 
the Ambiani (Arnienn'). 

Ctesar's motives for tliis campaign we find in c. 10, and 
in examining them we Riid four considerations of fact and 
<me element of policy and design for the future. Would 
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a Cato have dared to attack this campaign ? Could anif 
adversary of Cseear have charged him with breach of his 
own Lex Julia RepetundarumP He clearly was no longer 
(3, 11) convinced thut all Gaul was pacata. So he pro- 
vided for three other operations to be simultaneous with 
hia own naval campaign. He sent Labienus into the 
region of the Moselle to keep the Germans on the right 
bank of the Rhine and to discourage any Keltic risings 
in that quarter. Next he sent young Crassus, with twelve 
cohorts and some cavalry, into Aquitania, to prevent any 
reinforcements for the Atlantic cantons from the south. 
Finally, Titurius Sabinus, with three legions, was to look 
after the Atlantic tribes to the northeast. 

As for himself, he wanted to make sure of the Veneti. 
His admiral was Decimua Brutus, one of his own assassins 
twelve years later. The operations began as soon (3. 12) 
as the season permitted. Cicsar laid siege to one town at 
a time ; but he accomplished nothing. For when he had 
reduced one, the inhabitants were found to have Sown by 
sea. Their towns lay on points, and at high tide they 
were impregnable by land. Thus a great part of the 
summer went by. Their vessels were adapted to the 
Atlantic ; the galleys of the Romans were not. Cfesar'a 
description, as all hia setting forth of the actualities of 
a given situation, is admirably lucid. 

At last (c. 14) he realized that it was all a question of 
sea power : their Jleet must be captured and destroyed, or 
all wmld be vain. It was the conceit of the scjfthet which 
enalSM the men of Decimus to destroy the tackle of the 
enemy, which fell down with the sails upon the decks of 
the Venetan fleet. 

Thus ended the naval campaign. The fleet had concen- 
trated not only the very spirit of resistance, but, on the 
two hundred and twenty vessels, the very flower of the 
national defence. It was over. They now submitted at 
discretion. But the proconsul was not content to receive 
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them OB Bubjects. Their councillors were beheaded and 
the people at large sold into slavery, Crosar posed (for 
Cato and others) as defender of the rights of envoyi.^ 
This had been the year in which Caesar had hoped to take 
up the administrative organization of the entire new 
province. 

The separate campaign of Sabinus among the Unelli ia 
related in ca. 17—19. The legate won by keeping within 
his stockade and simulating fear. To this ruse, he added 
a further stratagem. 

He had a native Gaul pass over to the patriots and de- 
mean himself among them as a deserter, filling their ears 
with stories of the hopeless and desperate state of thingti 
within the Roman stockade, — it was all before the Vene- 
tan catastrophe. Sabinus, he said, was anxious to escape 
by night, to come to Csesar's aid. The common Kelta 
were at once carried away by impatience, not to allow so 
certain a success to be neglected. Up the long slope 
they charged, — it was a mile, — armed with brushwood, 
to fill the Roman trench. When they had arrived, still 
burdened and winded, the Roman legions suddenly darted 
out and at them. It was an overwhelming disaster. 



The Afpiitani. during the same summer, were subdued 
by young Crassus, who added to his twelve cohorts, by 
special enrolments, troops from Carcassonne, Toulouse, 
and Narbonne, providing also for such supplies as would 
allow him to opemte without drawing upon a kostile 
region. According to Strabo, Aqititania proper, ethmoallj' 
taken, was inhabited by more than twenty minor cantons. 
They were not Kelts but Iberians, and they differed from 
the Gauls proper both in physical characteristics as well 

I Dr. Rice Holaiea, like Momms^a and Froude, not so much &d histo- 
rlui of Ciesar as a, panlsan, tayt (p. (M) : "As the Veneti&D senate were 
reaponslble (or the oatragt which b&d led to the war, evbvy n 
wu i)Ul to death," el«. 
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as in speech. First the Sotiatti (Lot et Garonne) were 
defeated. Tliese were a people conversant with mines 
and luining. An institution of tlieira were ibe soldurii, 
Bworn brothers in arms. The fall of the town of the 
Sotiates roused the Aquitani to more united efforts. 
Tliey summoned aid even from the southern slope of 
the Pyrenees (2, 23, 3), with good reeulta. For leaders 
were chosen men who had served at home in Spain under 
Sertorius (78-72), and so were familiar, not only with Ro- 
man tactics, but also with Roman strategy: to select good 
positionB, to build strong camps, to cut off supplies. 

Crassus had forces too uniall to extend them, his grain 
supply, too, would not last much longer, and so he deter- 
mined to gain his campaign by a pitched battle, which the 
natives, however, declined. No other alternative, there- 
fore, was left to the young subcommander but to assault 
the camp of the Aquitani and Cantnbri. With choice 
troops he made a detour and executed an attack on their 
badly guarded rear, gaining an overwhelming victory. 
To-day on the monument of the consort of Crassus, 
Csoilia Metella, in the frieze, on the Appian Way, there 
are still memorials of these achievements. 

Ccesar names eleven individual cantons which surren- 
dered to Crassus. — Again Csesar uses (c. 28) the phrase 
'■omni Q-allia pacata,' excepting but the Morini and the 
Menapii. Against these he himself, in the latter part of 
the summer, took the field. IJut they withdrew deeper 
and deeper into dense forests, nnd the commander-in-chief 
was actually stopped in the middle of his operations by 
the beginning of the inclement season. It was impossible 
to keep the troops under tents any longer amid the driving 
rainstorms of the autumn. 



[Dio (S0, 6) prpsenU tbe Htrugg;le of nnlbn on Ihe Arre In ft fuhlon 
ent[Kl; fanciful, with elucidations likewise fanciful. — He resnmet the 
mitltkry relation at 81i, 40, starting with a poaitiTe blunder aa to tbe en- 
vo;r> wot Ui the I'eiuli : Ctesar, he says, wuImI thu grvuer pan o( tbe 
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open seMOD (rj)* iipalar). He goes on to describe Uie topograph ical ad- 
vantages of the Venetan towns. He relates CaEsor's c. 14 with bluodeis 
of hto own: "DecimusBrutuacame to him with Bwiftahipa from the Inner 
Sea" (the MediterraneAo). Dlo goes on to endow liruius with motiTes 
and concema which Dlo hod no genuine data to faHbion from. The 
details of Brutua' operations seem to be borrowed from Thucydidea, 
Dio's chief eumplar (c. 4i]. The scythes (Jo,iuJp/rani) are lugged in, in 
Bomewhat lame fashion, toward the cud of tliis sketch, Tlien Csmi's 
Mern dealing with the Veneti : jtii aiJTi3» roiJt XttyiiHtfrdroi/i (why not 
Poi/Xtwii ?) i Kalffop iroaipiiai roil iWavt ftriX.^.. Of the Menapii 
and Morini withdrawing into the foresla. ho reproduces ft ri Jtaffiiirara 
rUr ipdr: why not tuv i\Cirf The county' Is among the flallcst in 
Europe. The Tilurius Sabinua campaign is Inld mucii more precisely. 
Still he will Insert bis own praguiailzing elucidatlonB : the native* took 
■long tbe bundles of sticks with the hope of burning the Romans up. 
Also he puts the campaign with the Morini before this. In relating the 
campaign in Aquitania he calls the Satiates 'Ai-idTai ; sheer haste, 
•eems. Tbe matter of taking the camp of the Aquitani from the rear, ]| 
relates in a fanciful way, as though Crassus had resorted to it only ai ftl 
last device i when he had failed to make any headway in front. 

As for Plntarch, bis twenty-firat chapter relates the contEreDce oILocftg I 
the treatment of CieeAr Is not merely censorious, but almost cynical a 
contemptuotiB, Is it not the pencilling of I.ivy which we see here traiwl 
scribed ? The sage of Cliberonea here seems to take bis stand wiili CaUa | 
— The campaignu of M b.c. are entirely passed over by llutarch.] 
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On January 1 the results of the Luca agreement were 
made even more manifest in the iaauguratioQ of Pompey 
and Crassus. Cicaai's bitter enemy, Domitius, had failed 
at the polls. In the currents of politics in the capital 
Pompey once more seemed to dominate. Once more 
Cicero's eenatoriiil and republican consciousness is in 
torments. As for future lists of consuls, Pompey has 
them checked off iu advance in his private note-book 
("Att.," 4, 8 b, 2). The real plums for the dynasts were 
these (for the consular oflSce was important chiefly for 
its aeqiience of proconsular government abroad) : for 
Pompey, all Spain : clearly again a balance against 
Ctesar's growing power, and that for five years ; and for 
Crassus, Syria and the adjoining countries, with soldiers 
as many as they chose. This was put through as a ple- 
biscitum by the tribune Trebonius, perhaps even soon 
after December 10, 56. (Dio, S9, 33.) Cato, returned 
from Cyprus, stoutly opposed this bill, but was tempora- 
rily arrested by the tribune himself. (Liv., "Per.," 105.) 

In the winter of 5G— 55 the Usipetes crossed to the left 
bank of the Rhine, which then more and more began to 
pass into the clear light of a great historical frontier. On 
the right bank, the Suebi were all-powerful, a veritable 
hive, from which ever new swarms of warriors issued 
forth, pressing to the westward. The Usipetes and Tenc- 
teri sought an asylum from this pressure. 

To the nationality of the Suebi and to their institu- 
tions, Ciesar devotes three chapt«rs (4. 1-3). On middle 
and lower Rhine the older communities were perpetually 
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in apprehension or positive terror on acconnt of the 
Suebi. 

A curious institution of theirs is that of the Hundred 
Clans, for it v/as certainly not a growth, but a deliberate 
creation, as all decimal things among men are apt to be. 
So it would seem to have been. Thus, too, the annual levy 
of a liundred thousand nien is more easily understood. 
Of course, not a hundred thousand new warriors; but 
here was a system of rotation in husbandry and warfare. 
The land was held in common: cattle raising prevailed 
over grain crops. Quite extraordinary was their endur- 
ance. Their horses, used without saddles, were of great 
endurance, though small and ugly. Wine was not allowed. 

They affected creating a zone of solitude engirdling 
their own domain, to impres.'} their neighbors. Towards 
the north (opposite Cologne) their neighbors were the 
Ubii. These were more advanced in material civilization, 
having intercourse with traders from the south. The 
Suebi, while they could not dislodge them, made them 
tributary, and greatly reduced their strength and spirit. 
In the same category were the U»ipete» and Tencteri. 
These, perpetually troubled by the Suebi, after three 
years moving about, reached the Rhine, the country of 
the Menapii (southern Holland), who failed in prevent- 
ing the crossing of the German migrants. As for the 
Gauls, Csesar did not trust them to repel the Germans. 
In fact, the proconsul feared the fickleness of his new 
subjects : could he, indeed, consider his new province an 
accomplished fact? 

The Gauls, says he, are very inconstant and curiously 
prepense to radical or revolutionary action, on the strength 
often of mere rumor or talk, so impulsively emotional are 
they. They believe, like children, that which they would 
like to have come to pass. In short, Cresar excuses his 
annihilation of the two migratory and homeless tribes by 
his apprehension that they might have been enlisted as 
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mercenaries to fight, for the new provincials of bis own, 
new wars of freedom. 

He found ' that his anticipations were con6rmed by the 
newest events : Gallic cantons had invited the Germans 
to leave the Rhine, and to move toward the southwest 
and formulate their demands. 

The Germans had entered what is now southeast Bel- 
gium. Their envoys laid their requests before the pro- 
consul, but of course Ctesar could not listen to any 
settlement which allowed them to remain, or find any 
domicile whatsoever, on the left bank of the Rhine. He 
suggested to them a closer association with the Ubii. — 
After telling of Meuse (Mosa) and Rhine, of which none 
of his Roman readers, not even Cicero, had any exact 
conception before, Cieaar goes on to tell as plausibly as 
possible how he came to destroy the German interlopers. 
They had been moving northward in the valley of the 
Meuse, striving to escape from before Ciesar to the north. 
Of course it was, from the outset, quite impossible that 
they should outmarch, or even keep their distance from, 
the Roman legions, for they moved with women and chil- 
dren and all their possessions. 

Besides, they now professed a willingness to heed his 
suggestion ; viz., to find a domicile on the right bank of 
the Rhine, near the Ubii: they asked for a suspension of 
hostilities, or for a cessation of Ciesar's northward move- 
ment in their rear — for three days. Their own cavalry 
(says Ctesar) had crossed the Meuse. Now followed that 
by which Csesar (We« to justify his subsequent action ; viz., 
the attack by the eight hundred German cavalry still re- 
maining with the main German body — on Ciesar's five 
thousand cavalry. More curious still : the eight hundred 
routed the entire five thousand and only abandoned the 
pursuit when they sighted the moving column of the 
o Cato and to those who followed Cato 
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Roman legions. Hereby, so CtBtar daims, he was relieved , 
from all regard for any previous promise, or from any obU- i 
gation incurred under such iuternatioual law as was thea | 
currently observed. He claims that, as they had broken 
the truce, it would have been the height of folly to wait 
until their main body of cavalry were returned from the 
north. Even more, he now feared the iickleneHs of the 
Gauls, of whom, by the bye, the bulk of his own ' cavalry ' 
was made up. 

But the Germans had no evil conscience. Early the 
next day their chiefbiiua and ciders came into Caesar's 
headquarters to explain the untoward events of the day 
before. Csesar's judgment of their action, morally and 
psychologically speaking, is about the flinisiest passage 
in the famous relation. Most opportune, indeed, was for 
him this arrival, for it enabled him to carry out his bloody 
project with absolute certainty of success. Keeping the 
chiefs in arrest, he hastened after the headless host of the 
migrant tribes. This tiiddenneag was the essence of his . 
favorite strategy : the rest was butchery in the main. As 
for the enraged or outraged spirits of his own troops on 
account of the ' perfidy ' of the preceding day, I am not so 
sure. For we have never heard the other side. The story 
of this awful slaughter makes us shudder. Reflect ever so 
little: there had been four hundred and thirty thousand 
souls : how many of the women and children could even 
maintain their flight to the point where the Meuse enters 
the Rhine? — These unfortunates at least, whose blood 
cried to heaven, would never interfere any more with the 
imposition of aempitema vincvla Gallic !^ 

[Clearly Livy, so severe a judgfl of Ciesar in slighter matlere, could not , 
have passed this episode so as not ta make a condign arraignment of the 
latter Does Plutarch (c. 22} transcribe him? The sa^ of Chsronea, 
whose moral aense (unlike that of Mommaen and the Mommseniaiu) 
never accepts any soponfic from the contemplation of genius and power, 

1 Cicero's phrase; "De Provin. Consular.," Si. 
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mlHu Cnsu'e own accouni with moro care Uian be ia wont lo bestow 
Dpon Ihe commentaries of Ibe great captain. ... All thia in the oratio 
obliqua relation ot CseBar's own account : " hut Tanusiua Gemintts says 
that Cato, when the senate was voting' on the strength of the viclorf to 
ha™ feativala and sacrificea, made a formal motion ^ that Cieaar ought to 
be suirendered lo the barbarianBi (the senators) thus atoning for tbe 
breach of the aimistice, and turning the curse upon hiui who was respon- 
sible.'' Plutarch gives the sum of those cut to pieces as four hundred 
thousand, and adds that the few who succeeded in crossing were received 
by the Svg'tmbri, a German tribe, which act furninUed lo Cwsar a pre- 
text tor croaning the Rhine. Plutaroh's Oitlirai and TmrtplTai seems lo 
betoken his hurry of transcription. 

Dio, cool and sane (31), 47), expkins and mltigntes tha alle^d branch 
of truce on the part of the Germans, saying (48 iiUtin) that the Elders of 
the Germans condemned, and so, as fur aa they could, disavowed the action 
of their youuger men who were res[>onsihte for the cavalry engagement. 
mo, even if you refuse to read betweeu tlie lines, condemns Ctesar.] 



I 



First Crogting of Rhinf 

In this Cojsar essayed no conquest. He desired to 
impress upon the Germans the wisdom of confiuing them- 
selves to the east bank. Besides, an asylum had been 
given to the cavalry of the slaughtered Usipetes, and 
Tencteri, by the Sugambri. His demand that this cav- 
alry be surrendered was probably not attended by any 
expectation of compliance. Further, the Ubii aslced aid 
against the Suebi : we learn with some surprise that the 
former had actually given hostages to Citsar. The Ubii 
promised ships for CiEsar's use. But he. without naming 
his chief engineer at all,' preferred a briilge, which he de- 
scribes very lucidly indeed. The point of crossing was on 

< Plutareh evidently attempts to translate commenlarii by l^iitplSn. 
Bymmachus, about 3IH) a.d., by Uie bye, uses ' Ephemerides.' loo. Oearlj, 
Cmsar, Immediately after the catastrophe, sent a special despatch to the 

* Plutarch's rlir yniiitir Aro^^ratSiu seems to be a somewhat mechani- 
oai translation of tenttniiam dicere, Appian, "KiXrir^," 18, haa thla 
Cato mailer likewise as drawn from Taiiusius. Both Tlutarch and Appian 
•eem to have used Llvy. not Tanusiiis. directly. Add Suet.. 2i. 

■ PoHlbl; Mumiirra, whom Cesar loaded with wealth. CI. Catullus, 39. 
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the lower Rhine, not bo very far from the German-Dutch 
frontier ; according to some, north of the mouth of the 
Lippe river. The bridge was done in ten days, but the 
Sugambri wisely withdrew into the heart of Westphalia, 
and toward Haonover. Cfcsar did not long remain on the 
right bank, soon moving into the territory of the Ubii, who 
preferred the sovereignty of Rome to being troubled by the 
Suebi. In all, Cieear stayed eighteen days in Germany. 



First Crossing into Britain 

This enterprise (4, 20) Cfesar held as a reconnoitring 
expedition. Besides, he claims that the Britons had 
aided their Keltic brethren in all (^sic') the wars which 
the proconsul bad yet waged with the latter. Curioug 
that the Gauls knew nothing of the topography of tha 
Britons' coast. Nor did the traders give any informa- 
tion. They had reasons. Cujsar himself moved into the 
country of the Morini (Pas de Calais). The ignorant 
traders promptly informed the Britons of Caisar's plans. 
Ceesar approached Britain near the chalk cliffs of Dover, 
hut kept in the offing, for the brow of the cliff was teem- 
ing with the foe. Therefore be landed seven miles away. 
He disembarked with difficulty, being compelled to resort 
to devices suggested by the situation. The eagle-hearer 
of legion X was the first to leap into the surf. Caasar's 
success was hampered by the fact that he was without 
cavalry: the latter (c. 28), in fact, came on only three 
days after the landing, and when they hove in sight were 
scattered by a storm, some even driven back to France. 
Of these, even those who had been driven to the south- 
west never made the shore of Britain, but, having main- 
tained themselves during one stormy night tugging at 
anchors, likewise steered back across the channel. And 
soon CiEsar. with his legionaries, realized on British soil 
the vicissitudes of natural conditions as affecting such an 
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enterprise. The heavier and higher tides of the north 
AUeatic half ruined bis entire armada. At first blush 
(4, 29), they were satisfied that they needs must winter 
in Britain. Whereby the native chieftains took new 
courage : Csesar could not have a new Seet, he had no 
cavalry, the cauip of the Romans was small. Why not 
prolong the whole matter to the winter ? Perhaps thia 
might prove to be the loBt expedition of any Roman con- 
queror across the channel. So the chieftains made a new 
sworn agreement. But the proconsul prepared himself 
for every emergency, gathering grain and repairing his 
galleys with the tackle and timber and plates taken from 
those ships which were beyond repair. In the end but 
twelve ships were stricken from the original list. 

The Britons then watched tlieir chance and fell upon 
the men of a legion sent out to cut grain ; this was the 
last considerable tract left uncut ; it was probably so left 
for ft bait. Cfesar in person saved this detachment from 
certain destruction. Soon afterwards the rainstorms of 
the autumn began. One movement of the Britons was 
made towards Caesar's camp : these natives were routed. 
— Their readiness to treat, and their equal readiness to 
turn about and try the arbitrament of arms, stamps the 
British Kelts as even more vacillating and creatures of 
the moment and swayed by impulse than their Keltic kin 
beyond the channel. For them, then, CiEsar doubled the 
number of hostages. They were not so situated tbat 
they could resolutely withdraw into the interior, as the 
Sugambri and Suebi had done in the same year. On the 
very midnight after receiving these hostages, Ctesar sailed 
back to Gaul, arriving safely, with every vessel in good 
condition. 



[Plnt&rcb ("Ctes.," 3S) not«H tbe importance. In a large blstorical 
waj, ol tfaU croMiDK, markta^ both Ibe geographical and the Imperial 
MpecU of the enterprise, Dio (31>. 50) likewise teltn to the geojnaphlcal 
[eatorea. but his estimate of the width ol tbe straits ot Dover (460 stadia 
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ancee to- ^^^| 
Dlo read* ^^H 
ol httitvt I 



= 5fl miles) is much too large. There are aorae strong resemblanceo 
tween Plutarch and Dio : do they point to Livj ? Olherwise DIo 
bis " Commentarii " pretty closely, except Id this : Be di 
Cit»ar quitf fully, and again and again injects bis own interpretation Into 
Ciesar's nairatiTe: e.g., as though CiusHr bad held back a full and frank 
account of hla losses lu the BritiBh grain-fields. He boldly saya (3S, 2) : 
aOroiJt tl w\i)f iIXIyuv t-pStipar : against which put CibBar ("B. G.," 4, 
32, 6}: "turn diapersoa depoaitls annlB in met«ndo occupatOB Bubif} 
adorli paiicia interffclia reliquoa incertls ordinibus perturbaverant." 
Also Dio notes (after Livy ?) that C»sar got no solid advantage from thta 
expedition, either for himself or for Rome. Dio also (S3} says that Caoar 
himself boaelfd at the acbievemeut (at^rAt tax"?^^ iatfifitro) : was this 
la his deapalcbes to tlie senate ?J 

At home we oliaerve that Crassus was passionately im- 
patient to be off to bis eastern province and theatre of 
belated achievements, setting aside governmental customs : 
he left Rome even before November 15. (" Att.," 4, 13.) 

But Pompey made no preparation whatever for setting 
out to kii provinces, viz., the entire peninsula of Spain, 
affecting a kind of indifference, 
cheap.' 



though 



1 Syriam spemens, Hispanlam iaetnra : I follow the ezegesla of TyrreU 
on " Alt.," i, 9, 1. What, indeed, was provincial administration to tba 
Only One ? He waa now flfiy-lwo years of age; what was a province or 
two to him, who in the east had added so many provinces to the empire I 
His real motive for not going did not escape the keen penetration of 
Cxsar's political judgmeuli cf. " Coaun. de BeUo Civili," 1, 86, 8. 
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Was the political machine of the three dynasts really 
out of gear? or was it not so overwhelmingly strong? 
For Cfeaar's arch-enemy, Domitius Ahenobarbiis, Cato's 
brother-in-law, on January 1, was inaugurated consul on 
the capitol. He indeed scorned all compromise and 
pacification. Did the dynasts hold that they could neu- 
tralize his influence by liiis colleague? Also, Cato had 
been chosen praetor and was inaugurated at the same 
time. 

CrasBUH had gone, even then looking forward to achieve- 
ments that would stamp him a new Alexander ; people 
did not recognize the cool and collected man any more. 
Csesar had written to him, adding fuel to the Same. 
Crassus in Mesopotamia was a good card for the procon- 
sul of Gaul. Events were beginning to break up the 
great pact. 

But to return to our biogmphical concerns. Some- 
where in March, 54, after the circuit courts of winter had 
been held, occurred the incident of the raid of the 
PirustfB on the frontier of Dlyricum. Why does Ctesar 
even tell it? 



The Second Expedition to Britain 
This in a sense was a corollary of the first one, which 
latter had almost ended in failure, had left no true sense 
of oonsummation or success in either belligerent. The 
public opinion of the fickle Kelts was a force which the 
shrewd conqueror always had before his mind. 
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Before sailing, he in person with four legions made a 
demonalration into the territory of the Treveri (Treves), 
who had not attended the conferences and otherwise 
ignored his orders. Their eastern frontier was the 
Khine. There was here a situation full of Germanic 
possibilities. Ciesar shrewdly undertook to support the 
faction of Cinffetorix against the high-spirited Indutiomaru*, 
who had to furnish two hundred hostages. The private 
enmity of the lastr-named chieftain rose accordingly. — As 
to Ccesar's topographical informatiou we marvel at the 
vagueness of his outlining the range of the Ardennes: 
from the Rhine (sic') to Hheims. 

Cieaar sailed for Britain frtftn the port called Itiut^ 
where the channel, lie says, was thirty miles wide. 

[Dr. UolmeB devotes nine pages of small print lo the qnestlon of the 
site of PortUB Itiua, pnsslng in review of ancient nulborities Ptolemy, 
Pliny, romponius Mela ; of mrxlem, Drumann, Long, Schneider, Napo- 
leon III, Desjardins (who Brgiiea for Boulogne), Guest, General Creuly, 
Heller, Camden, Lewin, Rldgeway. He himself decides for H'LiaaHt. 
These things concern us Americana but slightly : whereas to British and 
French, they are mattera oF lively interest, being items in the very earlicM 
chronicles of their national histories. We cannot discern nor determine 
amid the variations and controversies of their different findings.] 

Before Ciesar (who was accompanied by Cicero's 
hrother Quintus) actually sailed, there came the end of 
the Nationalist nobleman, Dumnoris. (" B. G.," 6, 6-7.) 
Evidently the latter had not been in the first expedi- 
tion, and his boasts had reached Cicsar's ears, Ctesar 
could not well leave in his own rear a force as dangerous 
as the personality of Dumnorix, eager to aid in under- 
mining or undoing the work of the Roman proconsul. 
Of CiEsar's motives and allegations of motives I shall 
expect to treat later on. So we pass on to Britain. His 
base in Gaul was guarded by Labientis. We marvel that 
Cfesar had learned so little of the vicissitudes of an open 
beach on the Atlautic, whence resulted new damage. 
Forty vessels were destroyed, mostly through collision. 
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The loss was to be supplied by Labienus. Now, at last, 
C^sar beached all the ships and surrounded them with a 
stockade. Ten days were thug consumed, and the earlier 
part of August had come. The Kelts of southern Britain 
had intrusted the chief command to Caasivellanua,^ who 
ruled north of the Themse (STamem). At this point 
Cajsar inserts a sketch of the British Kelts (5, 12-14). 
He was struck by the identity of certain tribal names, 
such as Belgoe^ Atrehates, on both sides of the channel. 
His somewhat crude geographical conceptions need not 
detain us. Most highly civilized was Cantiutn (Kent). 
In the interior, agriculture was not yet fully developed. 
The knowledge of the historical fact of immigration had 
already given place to that unerring symbol^ of narrow 
retrospect, the notion of autochthonous ancestry. Tattoo- 
ing and polyandry seem to point to a somewhat low stage 
of civilization. In Britain the war chariots still flour- 
ished, and they could readily retreat and defy any serious 
pursuit on the part of the Roman legionaries or cavalry, 
either, the latter being, in the main, Keltic. The entire 
campaign was more a series of skirmishes. But at last 
(c. 17) they became bolder, and clung more steadily to 
the Romans, when three legions, attended by cavalry, had 
been sent foraging. On this occasion, the cavalry of 
continental Kelts was well supported by the legionaries, 
and for once a positive defeat was inSicted upon the 
Britains; they were routed, leaving many slain behind. 
Cieaar then marched north (5, 18) until he reached the 
Thames. He says nothing of intermediate stages or 
camps. The impetuous crossing of the Thames readt 
very wonderful, obviously upper Thames.^ 

CadwaUon now began to limit his operations to guerSla 

' CadtoaJIon (Weigh), 'Supremely Good.' Cf. Cadwallftder. 
* Cf. pauim fa tbtt Greek Perlegete Pniuanlas. 

■ The Inherenl dintculiies of the relation have been mftde mucb tA by 
critics, but are detended b^ Dr. Uolnie^. 
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wiirfiire, the ' little war ' of the Spaniah phrase, checking, 
obaerving, annoying, surprising. And Ciesar, in turn, 
was limited to the task of crippling the natives as much 
as possihle by pillaging and burning. We seem to read 
between the lines that it was not so very much: also, it 
seems that the Keltic cavalry was not intrusted with any 
share in these operations. 

Now if Caesar had achieved nothing further, it would 
not at all have repaid the chance and treasure involved in 
the second invasion: alHO, Time and the waning season 
were on the side of the Uritish Kelts. 

At this point, the submission of the Trinohantet occurred, 
or was made to occur, as a matter of some felicity or con- 
solation for Cresar's prestige. This tribe, dwelling in 
Essex and Suffolk (to use the more familiar nomenclature 
of later Britain), sought Ca-sar's supjjort against Cad- 
wallon, their powciful neighbor on their west. If the 
expelled aspirant for the chieftainship (Mandubraoivt) 
had crossed to the continent and besought Ciusar's support, 
and obviously had served Cresar in order to accomplish his 
own restoration, then the proconsul wils in possession of 
such a wedge or lever as eUcwhere he had used with good 
results, among the continental Kelts, Thus Ciesar 'de- 
fended' the Trinohantes, who gave him hostages and 
grain. Now a larger number of minor tribes (c. 21} 
followed this example and surrendered. 

From tliis he learned the whereabouts of the 'town' 
or stockade of Cadwallon. He marched upon it and 
assaulted it, hut the Kelts escaped. And here we learn 
that Cadwallon was a kind of national leader among the 
Britons, for, while Ciesar wus north of the Thames, Cad- 
wallon created a diversion in the south : four chieftains 
of Kent attacked Ciesar's naval stockade, but were beaten 
off with loss. 
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Now Cadwallon had' exhausted his resources: one 
would almost prefer to believe that a few more weeks of 
the Fabian policy successfully begun would have allowed 
him to see Ciesar's vessels returning across the channel. 
Perhaps be thought Cicsar intended to winter in Britain; 
at all events, if we may believe Ctesar's account, Cadwallon 
(22) submitted. That is to say. the proconsul levied 
hostages, and determined what amount of tribute Britain 
was annually to pay to the Roman people. These are very 
big and very brave words. Britannia as a whole? Pay? 
No, indeed. There was absolutely no base for this sort of 
thing. What he had accomplished was no conquest of 
Britain, not even a shadow thereof. Even CLusar's own 
relation, leading up to this consummation, impresses one 
as not much more than proconsular bravado or pretence. 
Perhaps some acts of Briton chieftains occurred, which 
allowed him to return across the channel with a straight 
face. 

It is true he returned in two relays of transportation, 
because there were prisoners, and forty ships had been 
destroyed. " A great number of prisoners " : but had 
the submission of Cadwallon accomplished nothing for his 
compatriots? The sixty vessels despatched by Labienus 
met bad weather, and in the end failed to take any part 
in the work of transportation. 

[Tbrouf^h hU brother QuinCus' legaKabip, Cicero was brought bio 
doeer relation with Cesar's headquarters. But it sUDds out u doublf 
rem&rk&ble that now only, in the fifth year ol these conquesu, the letlew 
ot tbia lively and eminent public man should exhibit genuine Interest in, 
And iDformstion concerning, these important events. The Roman politi- 
oiftDS, excepting Cato and bis follonera, did not realize the momentous 
Importance ot those northnestem campaigns. The references, then, In 
Cioero's letten, are doubly noteworthy, because they moat likely antedate 
(be actual composition of the CommentaTii by several yeara. Balbna, the 
most trusted of Cmsar's contldential agents, wna then in the capital. A 

> Really 7 The axiom ot Ftrfft rt obdura ! had little support In tbe 
Keltic ingenlum. Far more difBcutt was the subjugation of the Saxooa 
by Charles Ibe Great, later on. 
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bundle of letters in n 
Spaniard, reached Cebi 
words from Balbiut, b 
blurred or blotted oa< 



;ere misBivea, both of the orator and of lie 

Iriiain, wet, and qiiile illegible, except a few 

Iq fact,' that the very name of Cicero was 

Cicero. coiiBequeDtlj, copied bis letter 'eodem 



eiemplo,' nhich shows that be, throngb his secretary. Tiro, kept copiea. 
It was known in Itome m early aa Fisbruary, 64, that Csesar was going to 
luvade Britain once more. Later on, in August, probably, Cicero writea 
to bis friend and prot6g6e, tbe expert in civil law, TYtbatfut Tetta 
("Fam.," 7, T), who bad joined Ccesar's headqaartere on Ibe orator'^ 
recommendation ; in tbe settlement of the civil administration of Gaul 
such a man WB.S useful. " I am wont to marvel that I do not receive 
leltera from you as often as they are brought me from my brother Qula- 
tUB." TrebatiuH, as It tuimed out, bad been left behind by CEeaar, prob- 
ably in the region of Amiens. During this lime, CieBai'sfabe2/an'f carried 
the orator's letter to the latter's brother. Ctesar had offered to Trebalius 
a military trlbuneship, which the jurist declined. One could then ha?e 
tbe perquisites of such a post, leithoM the hardships of actual service,' 
so wrote the man of letters at a comfortable distance, in one of his villas: 
but I greatly doubt whether such was feasible, In the actual campaigns, 
and under an imperaCor such as Gaius Julius Csaar was, the veritable 
incarnation of vigor and efficiency. Later In the season, Cicero wrote to 
Attlcus (4,1 6, 7) : " The termination of tbe Britannic war Is looked for- 
ward to. For it is a well-established fact that the approaches of the island 
are fortified with wondrous piles (cliffs?). That, too, bus now been 
ascertained, that there is neither a tiny particle of silver at all In that 
Island, nor any hope of booty except from captives." — After the cam- 
paign was well over, on October 23, Cicero (•' Att." 4, 17, S) received 
a letter from Ciesar and one from brother Quintus: oonfecta (tie) Britan- 
nia, obsidibus acceptis, nulla prada, imperata tamen ptcunia (a conflnna- 
tlon of the Conimeniarti), etc., etc., the return being made on September 
26 1 it tooh twenty-seven days from Britain to central Italy for a letter. 

Plutarch's summary agrees closely with CiBsar'B relation ("Cass.," 
23) r mI (lix"" »o^^«Ji (vagiie) •a«^ai rofli xoXi^oi/i ^XXoi' 1) to*» 
liiovi ui4ii\*ita% (e.(/. Quintus Cicero), oiSlii yip i n xal Xa^ttr f> Sfior d* 
irdfitirur •n^koeluir Kal rcriiTait, 06% otor tfiaiXcTfi t^ raXip-ifi riXot 
JridTjKtr^ iW 6^^povf Xaffibp wapA tdO ^offiX^m ral Ta^iiiti^i ^povt^ ir^ 

p,, U Tn% VliffOU. 

Livy (106) ; "allqKam partem insnlEB in poteetatem redeglL" DIo 
(40, 1 sq.) diacriminates between pretexts and actual motives for Ibe 
second Britannic expedition. Otherwise Dlo reproduces Ciesar's account 
with considerable care and generally with a, fair degree of accuracy, which 
he does not at all always do : his work in this respect is very uneven 
But after tbe crossing of tbe Thames be condenses all Into a few Unea.] 
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About this time occurred certain events wbioh tended 
to wealcen the great pact. And first amoog these was 
the death in childbirth of Juli^. To this matter Cicero 
refers in a letter to his brother (3, 1, 25) : " From Britain, 
CiDsar dated a letter to me on the first of September, which 
I received on Sept. 30, a letter of quite comfortable tone 
»s to the affairs of Britain ; in which, lest I marvel that I 
reoeived none from you, he writes that he was without you 
when be came to the sea. To this letter I have written no 
reply, not even to congratulate him, — no reply, on aeeourU 
of hia bereavement." Julia was Creaar's only child, and hep 
infant son ^ soon followed the mother to the grave. The 
powerful personal tie between the two public men was 
now broken. — Julia, through some spontaneous act of 
popular enthusiasm, was buried, not on the Alban estate 
of her husband, but on the Campus Martius. And this was 
done, although the consul, Domitius, made opposition and 
said it was not religiously permissible that she be buried 
(i.e., cremated) there without some governmental action. 

The anarchy, now more and more seizing upon the cur- 
rent affairs of the capital, had as one of its chief symptoms 
the chronic postponement of elections. A tribune, Hirrus, 
seriously coutemplated some ordinance to have Pompey 
named dictator, 

' We have lost,' so wrote Cicero about this time, ' not 
only all sap and blood, but even the complexion and physi- 
ognomy of the old-time commouweath. ' More and more he 
vfitbdrew from public life, such as it was: his profession and 
his art of eloquence, his villas, his lit«rary pursuits engaged 
him. The very faculty of anger, he declares somewhat 
pessimistically, he has eliminated, or lost somehow, from 
his psychological equipmeut. ('* .\tt,,"' 4, 16, 10.) 

>SoLlr. 106, and Suet., "C«e.,"26. DIo.SII. lU, A/rdrpwr r> nnOira. 
Plutsrcli, in reUt in K Uie resultant breach between ih<? dyiiwtii ("Pomp.," 
68), wrltei ; it olaler'rit iri/rfrai ... a curious prr/rrt. — As Ibougli lie 
were tnuucriblnn tram some conifmpoTary Littiu mlittjon . . . perhkp* 
tome letter, or other direct u 
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Winter Quartera of 54-53, and the Catastrophe of Aduatuca 
It was the diiBciUty of the grain supply in the aatumo 
of 54 B.C., which induced Cffisar to resort to a consider- 
able dialodgment of hia forces for winter quartera. First, 
however, a concilium of Gauls was held at Samarobriva 
(Amiens). This must have been in October, 54. It was 
here, it seems, that Ctesar first began to use the services of 
the Roman civil lawyer, Trebatius. ("Fara.," 7, "Epp.," 
11-12.) Matins, too, perhaps the finest soul in the coterie 
that surrounded the proconsul, is noted as being with him 
at this time. (" Fain.," 15, 2.) Cicero had learned that 
the Treveri were a dangerous tribe. ("Fam.," 7, 13, 2.) 
For the first time during his proconsulate Caesar deter- 
mined to spend the winter not at once in the shadow of 
Apennine or view of Adriatic, but among his conquered 
subjects, — Aj8, indeed, although officially of course sub- 
jects of the Roman people. Ctesar, I say, resolved to stay 
there in northern Gaul until he was informed of the defi- 
nite execution of his plans for winter quarters. These 
were indeed novel, and perhaps also lie hud received inti- 
mations of unrest in certain quarters. For these 'coun- 
cils' obviously served the designs of the administrator no 
less than of the conqueror ; they were not instituted for 
the sake of the Kelts and of their national interests. 
Cseaar was well advised to tarry ; for the inclement sea- 
son had barely set in, when at three different points 
insurrection broke out. The chief of the Camutes (Or- 
leans) was slain — openly so — by his private enemies. 
He wag a creature of Ctcsar's. The deed was instigated 
by many citizens of that community. It was open defi- 
ance and revolt. 

Again, among the Treveri, Indutiomariis (.5, 8) took 
active steps to recover his authority there and to extin- 
guish the memory of the humiliation to which he had 
been subjected by Ciosar. He further stirred to revolt 
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the HburoTUS, under Ambiorix and Catuvolcus, even after 
they had made delivery of their quota of grain at the 
Roman winter quarters of Sahinus and Cotta. 

The deaire to throw ofl' the newly imposed Roman yoke 
seems to have been fairly universal at that time, and the 
spirit of a patriotic rising may have been stimulnted by 
the very dislocation and wider distribution of the Roman 
forces for that winter. They hoped to destroy them or 
overwhelm them in detail, simultaneously, so that mutual 
succor should prove impossible. 

The story of the divided counsels of the two ' cora- 
manders at Aduatuca, and how Sabiuus prevailed in the 
council of war. and how the fifteen cohorts perished, is 
told by Ciesar with much detail, and, we may add, with 
a peculiar fairness, which we may describe as born from 
psychological discrimination. The temperament and the 
ingemum of Cotta and Sabinus are set forth in a luminous 
manner, as leading up to — as predetermining, in fact — 
the actual results, the catastrophe near Lieges, never so 
famous as that of the Teutoburger Waid, sixty-three years 
later, but mightily impressive then for the national spirit 
of the Kelts. Out of the six thousand men but few 
(c. 27) escaped to Labienus, who was then wintering 
among the favored Remi. 

There followed an attack upon the winter quarters of 
the younger Cicero. It was incited by the exultant and 
now doubly sanguine Ambiorix. The attacking patriots 
were much more numerous, while Quintua had but one 
legion, and himself at this time was in poor health (c. 10). 

The native levies grew constantly, and what could be 
devised to alarm and shake the resolution of the solitary 
post and its commander, they devised. Their chief aim, 
' as before, was to draw the invaders out of their stockade. 
Cicero, however, was cool and firm. Now the Belga; es- 
tabliabed a zone of investment of ten miles in circumfer- 
i Why WTO? 
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eacQ (resorting to niaDj devices of siege operations in 
which they imitated the Romans), with a stockade ten 
teet high and a trench fifteen feet wide. 

Balls of red-hot burnt clay hurled by the Belgian be- 
siegers set on fire the thatches of some hnta in Cicero's 
stockade ; while flames and smoke arose (c. 43), the 
Romans had to sustain a desperate assault. Upon the 
intrepid garrison Cresar bestows very high praise. It 
was a critical day, but for the foe, too, most serious, for 
the Belgae were packed clojse to the Roman stockade and 
their losses were in proportion. One tower was moved 
close by the besiegers, but none of them dared to accept 
the taunting challenge of the Romans, represented at this 
critical juncture by the centurions of the third cohort. 
Much space — and this is in consonance with the general 
plan of the Commentarii — is given to the relation of the 
prowess of Pulio (Pullo'Z) and Vorenua, rivals for promo- 
tion. This narrative is composed with almost dramatic 
liveliness, although Csesar himself did not witness any 
part of it. We have before us the deliberate policy of 
the aspiring conqueror : the loyalty of his own legions, 
loyalty to himself primarily, was to him positively the 
most important thing in the entire sphere of his concerns 
and plans. 

By the barest chance through a Belgic nobleman Vertieo 
the proconsul at last learned of Cicero's critical situation. 
Cfesar got this despatch, and about 5 P.M. sent orders to 
M. Crassus (Beauvais) and to Fabius and Lahienus. At 
the next forenoon the troops of Fabius were coming. 
The same day, these very troops added twenty miles to 
their march of the preceding night. As I read the ac- 
count, these legionaries in not more than twenty-four 
hours covered about forty-five miles, in the latter part of 
November or so. Fabius joined his chief commander. 

Cfcsar, now with two legions, instead of three, pushed 
into the territory of the Nervii in forced marches. The 
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Kelts, duly informed, now abandoned the siege of Cicero's 
stockade, and with their iorce of sixty thousand men 
turned away to intercept CEesar. The latter now relaxed 
the extreme speed of hia forward movement and estab- 
lished himself in a camp more narrowly designed than 
would have been normally requisite for his seven thousand 
infantry. Thus he drew the natives on to fight where Ab 
desired it. Having filled them with absolute confidence 
to assault his camp as though nothing was left but the 
taking of it, he darted forth upon them like a thunder- 
bolt. On the same day, before sunset, he joined Quintus 
Cicero, not having lost a man. 

With the greatest possible publicity of praise and com- 
mendation he honored his legate and the tribunes and 
centurions. From Keltic prisoners he ascertained more 
defimtely the catastrophe of the two legates. The morale 
of his own troops he reestablished by a cheering address. 

The news of Ca-sar'a rout of the Nervii reached Labie- 
nns before midnight: the proconsul himself had arrived at 
Cicero's stockade after 3 p.m. In less than nine hours, 
therefore, the news somehow reached Labienus, about 
sixty miles away. So Indutiomarus hastened away, and 
let CtEsar's chief legate alone. The proconsul himself 
now determined to remain iu northern Gaul during the 
whole winter. His headquarters he made at Saniarobriva 
(Amiens). Why? Because the destruction of the fifteen 
cohorts had infiamed the Kelts. Why did the Gauls hold 
their patriotic conferences (c, 53) in solitary places? 
Because, no doubt, in popular and frequented localities 
the chance of being spied upon by Caasar's agents was 
too great. It was an anxious winter for Csesar. Much 
he accomplished by keeping the chieftains in apprehension, 
still the Senones (Sens) drove out the supreme adminis- 
trators established over them by Caesar. The Remi alone 
and the Aedui — Dumnorix was dead — enjoyed the com- 
plete confidence of Casar. 
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Ail winter loug, the Treveri strove to bring some Ger- 
man host across tlie Rhine. But to the Germans, the 
twofold record of Ariovistus and of the Usipetes sufifieed: 
they declined to come over. But Indutiomarus had made 
himself the centre of the uationaUst plans and aspirations. 
His own faction succeeded in outlawing his rival and son* 
in-law, Cingetorix, the Romanist, and confiscating the 
latter's estate. Further, he moved upon the winter quar- 
ters of Labienus, but he fell himself a victim to the dan- 
gerously conspicuous position which he had attained 
among the nationalists. For these there was no room in 
the Roman Empire, least of all in the province of the pro- 
consul Cfesar. The death of the fiery Treverian teniix)- 
rarily benumbed and checked the national movemeut for 
freedom ; the coals were for a short time hidden under 
the treacherous ashes. 

[These grave troubles ot Ccesarare related quite summarily byriDt&roli 
(o. 24) ; wirra iiir aMn inpp^iypvTa t4 ti*« TaXarilp. After Csau had 
already turned to go to Italy, th« ' council ' of Amiens had so tar de- 
ceived the deunnined and wily conqueror The citatloD of aixty thoo- 
sand natives surrounding Cicero's stockade, a:id of the seven Uioosand in I 
Cfesar's relief corps, maij poiul to direct use by Plutarch of Cceaar's 
" Ephem^rides." Chapter 60, Plutarch has read carefully, blundeilDg 
only in one it«m : Kattim iiairarur trfifiuytt iti : Cffisar merely : 
flnlto equltM cedere aeque in caHtra recipere iiibel,' Dio (10, 6) adds k 
cudouB incident to the death of Snbinus, viz,, that Ambiorii added a 
certain utterance: htXiyur iWa n tal Sri "ramilt lUmi Srrti rte 

rnXiiioi^Twr 4|i£v flrrur ipxt" MJXire"; a pntgmaiizing dt&maiic inci- 
dent conceived by Dio. Otherwise we have his ratiocinative and ana- 
lytical rewriting of Cesar's account. Also Dio has detail of the Greek 
script (40, 0) in Ciesar's private despatch to Quintus Cicero : it is instnio- 
tive for a deeper understanding of DIo's manner (teit., in elucidating 
Cxsar's motives). Dio also introduces the detail of Cxsar's cryptognm 
on this ; cl. Suet, 5fl, in quibus siqua oc^uitius perftrenda ' errant, per 
notas Bcripsit, id est, sic struclo lltterarum ordiue, ut nullum verbnm 
efflci posset ; qus siquis Investigare et persequi volet, quartam elemeit- 
tonun, id est D pro A et proiude leiiquas c< 



1 Perferre clearly pertains to despatches. 
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And now Cfesar's task underwent great stress and 
strain. He had many reasons for anticipating a 'greater 
movement' of unrest, and for independence among his 
new subjects. His tirst need was to repair the loss of 
fifteen cohorts. The steps for these reinforcements the 
author of the Commentarii puts forward as a necessary 
and patriotic rehabilitation of the prestige of Rome and of 
Italy. One legion levied by Pompey in the Po country, 
and still stationed there, and not yet in Spain, Pompey 
yielded to Csesar, " both for public reasont and from pergonal 
friend$hip." (6, 1.) Through his own military agents 
there, Caisar levied two further legions; the result being 
that he bad one and a half legions more than he com- 
manded before the catastrophe of the two legates. 

In the waning winter preceding the spring of 63, the 
Treveri were the sorest point among his Keltic subjects. 
Not at all cowed by the death of Indutiomarus, the Tr&* 
veri maintained his policy of insurrection. They united 
with themselves patriotic leaders, like Ambiorix, and, as 
before, strove to bring Gorman tribes to the westerly 
bank of the great frontier stream. Clearly the movement 
for national independence was spreading. 

Csisar, therefore, without waiting for the clement sea- 
son, with four legions invaded the country of the Nervii, 
ravaged their lands, and compelled them to give hostages. 
The winter was not even gone by when this task was 
completed. 

On the very threshold of spring Ciesar held one of his 
'councils,' or assemblies of Gaul, t.«., of the aristocracy. 
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Perhaps it was at Samarobriva. But when he saw that | 
the Senones, Carnutes, Treveri did -not attend it, he trans- 
ferred the diet to Lutetia (Parisiorum) — this being the 
first mention in Roman letters, such as we have, of the city 
of Paris. Upon announcing this transfer, he at once moved 
into the country of the recalcitrant Senones, and surprised 
them before they could flee into their fortified towns. So 
they, using the intercession of the JEdui, begged for clem- 
ency. He agreed to pardon them, placing in the keeping 
of the jEdui the hundred hostages he demanded. 

Similarly the Carnutes anticipated the proconsul's ex- 
treme measures ; for them interceded the Remi. Then, 
(6, 5), with supreme energy and concentration of hia 
rare faculties, the proconsul entered upon the task of 
dealing with the Treveri, and with Ambiorix, chieftain of 
the Eburones. 

The latter was the chief object of his concern. To 
isolate him, Ciesar invaded southern Holland, and the 
Menapii, for the first time, made their submission in the 
usual manner, i.e., by giving hostages. Meanwhile, the 
Treveri were moving upon the single legion of Labienus, 
which had been wintering among them. But when they 
learned that Csesar had directed two legions to reinforce 
his chief legate, they stopped fifteen miles away. Labienua 
now, with twenty-five cohorts, moved upon the patriots, 
and built his stockade one mile away, separated from the 
Treveri by a river witli very steep banks.* Across this 
stream, with cunning strategy, Labienus allured the 
natives, after which he turned upon their irregular banda 
with a splendid and irresistible charge, and routed them 
. so utterly that, in a few days, the entire community of 
the Treveri made their submission. The Germans, who 
had been advancing to the Rhine from the east, retired, and 
were accompanied by the kinsmen of Indutiomarus, Cin- 
getorix, the Romanist, resumed sway among the Treveri. 
'Moselle? Sour? Alzette? Oun? See Rice Holmes. 
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Caesar, himself, now came down from southern Holland 
into the Moselle country. Being there, he determined 
once more to cross to the fight bank of the frontier stream, 
"a little above"' the point wliere he had gone over two 
yeara before. His aim was to make an impressive demon- 
stration against his rivals, the Germans, and definitely to 
eliminate these restless and dangerous hosts as a perpetual 
possibility of interference with his conquest and subjuga- 
tion of the continental Kelts. The point of crossing, 
probably, was not far from Coblenz. The Ubii (Nassau) 
were the inhabitants of the right bank at this point. 
From these Ctesar learned that it was the ever-ad venturous 
and war-loving Suebi who bad been advancing to help 
the Treveri, and that, therefore, the lessons of Ariovist'a 
defeat, and of the annihilation of the Usipetes and Tenc- 
ten, had lost, for the Suebi at least, what terrors they may 
have had. The proconsul, then (6, 10), informed of tha 
massing of the Suebi as then going on, entered upon a 
policy which was to draw the Suebi into a general battle. 
But this they would not risk, but withdrew northeastward 
toward the Bacenis range, i.e., the Thuringian forest, a 
veritable wall between the Cherutci and Suebi, a bar which 
made much for peace between these high-spirited and war- 
like tribes. 



[ItiBsoroewhutspeculatlTetotry to determine why, at this point, Caesar 
InBeru his general sketch of Gauls and GBrmans. Drumaim suggests that 
he wished to weaken Iha sense of the resQitlfssnesB of this eipedilion. Bat 
why not assume that, In spite of Che absence of all attempts al fins writ- 
ing — why not assume thai Cssar ever carried in his oonsciousneaa the 
design of giving out things of abiding value and authority, and of adding, 
in a material and impressive way, to the learning and Information of the 
world. He knew with detailed kimwledge what Alexandrine erudition 
(«.(r., Eratosthenes, 0, 24, 2) coiUd t^ll him. 

And so we may, perhaps, sammarize his ethnographical delineation at 
this point of the relation, adding souie additional illumination from such 
Btra; notices as may be found else n here. 

' Really very considerably so. 



The flrat feature wbich Cieaar lays before us Is (e. 10) the luUTeisal 
prevalence of factions and factionalism : everynhere a deavage, but no 
EDore divisianH than two. And this lecture uf adhering to one of these, 
and aupportlii(( its aepirations, entered nut only into Individual states, bat 
into bom^ and housebulds. Now the bodies of adbereiita are not demo- 
cralic equala of their leader, but they are depeudeDta, vassals, clienu, and 
derive from him shelter and defence in man; concenis of life. So top, in 
a large and national way, the ,^Idul and the Seqiiaui were struggling tor 
primacy and leadership. It wae this contention nhich brought mighty 
alien forces into Gaul : the Sequani were responsible for the coming over 
ol Ariovist, as we saw before (" B. G.," 1. 31), As there were personal 
clteols, BO there were collective, tribal ones. It wae this disCress of the 
Xdai whtcb bad brought the dniid Divltiacus to Rome in 61 u.c. He re- 
turned wiibout immediate relief, and, even In 60 b.c, Ciesai's keen vision 
had kept the tniculent German in good humor. But the events of 6S 
brought alxiut a profound change. Tbe Mdai, under Csaar's protection, 
recovered, or seemed to recover, their primacy among the Kelts. The 
Remi, by Ccesar's shrewd policy, were endowed with a similar leadership 
and preeminence among the communities of the North. 

Socially, there were two aristocratic classes among the Kelts : one ia 
fairly compelled here to notice the groundwork of mediaeval inBtltutloita ; 
for the dniids and knights stand nut as later on tbe clergy and the cbiv- 
airy. As for ihe nobles, to them, m great part, bad become dependent the 
common people, and this dependency reminded Cnear ol slavery. This 
change ol status came about and was accomplished amid certain forms, or 
formularies, wblch were fixed and solemn (dleaiU, 6, 13. 2). 

Tbe druids appear not only as a kind of national clergy, but endowed 
also with a power fully commensurate to the excommunication of the 
later medieval church. And the druids resemble this mighty oorpoiation 
in still another way. They are a cuurt of last appeal in public and private 
contentions. Disobedience is punished with exclusion from any share in 
the religion of tbe Kelta : a ban which, like a dark shadow, falls across 
all tbe further lives and the whole range of social contact, (or thoH 
who have been contumacious to the druids' verdict. The Chief Dnild 
is chosen for life. Tbere is an annual synod, or consistory, of druida 
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t authentic form of druidical doctrine was main- 
nunity was granted the druids from all taxes, or 
well ns from military service. The druidic the- 
ology, or philosophy, had a distinctly esoteric character. It was trans- 
milled orally and still in rigid Identity of formulation. Endless lines were 
learned by heart but never reduced to writing, while in tbe ordinary 
transactions of life they used Greek script. Thus it would seem that 
Maasilla was the fountain of that particular form of civilization. One 
great dogma was that of metempsy cbosis. or trausmigration of souls : the 



doctrtae of the ancieot Egyptians, aa well aa of Pylhs^oraa and Plftto. 
further, their syHltm deult with uslrouomy, the imiverso, &nd gods. 

The article Druida: In Pauly It'iisoua, by /Am, haa full ftccount of 
bibUograph; ; the latne references af ancient nritera are given in Bolder, 
• Altkeltischcr Sprachsuhati.' He givea the eljinulogy aa dru-vidt (High- 
wiw). Tbe chief classic references are: Diodorus, a, 31, 4; Stnbo, 4, 
196 .. . fawn Si ait Axf SpuiiHr . . . ; Lucan, 1, 468 sqq. ; Pliu,, >> N. 
H.," 16, 24ti ; 80, 13. Tacit., " Aim.," 14, 80. Their human sacrlfloea 
are noted by Cicero In an oration of OH n.o. : "quUenim ignorat eoe nsque 
ad banc diem retlnero illam imnianem ac barbamiu coiiHUetudlnem bomi- 
uum luniolandoruin I " ("pro Fontelo," 31). — Mela, 3, ID; Cic, "DIfl- 
nat," 1, DO. Mantics, also, and mafic were practised by them (Plln., 
"N. H.," 2D, 52-54), OS well as iivediolne. Mistletoe was gathered. 
Twenty years were often devoted to the acquisition of druldical lore, 
Mela, 8, 18 : " doceul uiulla nablissinios gentis, clam eC Jiu, vlceuis an- 
nis, ant in specu, aut in abditis saltlbos." 

Tiberius and Claudius were active in doing away with tbc medical and 
mantle profession in dniidism. British druldUm endured iiiucb longer 
than continental: Sirabo (1, 1ST) notes particularly that all judicature 
at capital crimes was once entrusted to them : they taught that an abun- 
dance of eiecutiona would presage an abundance of crops. The world 
they held was indestructible, witU periodical cntaatrophes of fire or water. 
They had no temples, but used groves, just rs the Germans did. Horses, 
slaves, equipment, were often bunied with the corpses of the deceased,' 

So much for this branch of the Keltic aristocracy. The knighU 
(o. 16) had really but one sphere of eiceiience. viz., war. Their rank, 
quite Ulie the feudal system later on, was determined by tbe number 
of clients attached to tlielr service.' 

Further on, CiBBar takes up the religion of the Gauls. Here life for life 
was conceived as a divine obligation, and bnman sacrifices were main- 
tained. Here, often, the victims were burned alive while bound to huge 
atructores of wickerwork. In Strabo's Ume (Augustus-Tiberius), tbese 
enstoms were forbidden. 

The Gauls, like tbe Britons, conceived their race as antocbthonoos, the 
tunal symbol of the entire absence of widpr historical horizon, or retro- 
spect. They counted tjme by nigbt, not days. 

Passing over some of the social customs, such as tbe adjustment of 
property In marriage, or the peculiar nsage of not acknowledKing paternity, 
we come to the control of public news (ft, 30) : the fact that this n*ss super- 
Tlwd by the maglsttaies with jealous care, reflects, for us, the extreme 
mobility of the Gallic Ingenium. 

* Dr. Holmes. 632-SS6, is mainly controversial, giving leas positive 
Information than Ihm and Bolilrr. 

■ * Amfiactvt spud Ennium lingua Galllca sercHS appellatur,' " Fe>- 
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There waa a timp (6, 24, I), nhen the Kelts Hurpassed the G«rfnaiia 
when they crossed into what is now gouihneet Germany. So tb« Boii. 
But the growth of material civili/ftUnn, so Crasar argnea, gradiull; de- 
prived them of this preemioeiice. And dow, be adds (6, 24. 0), not even 
Itae Gauta IhemselveB compare tbenutelTeij with the Germans. 

Od the whole, the political condition of the Gauls then exhibited thi« 

current feature, that some one nobleman incessantly endeavored 

O advance to something lllce monarchy within his own class or coDiroon- 

^ wealth. This was BomeUmes achieved by nobles here and there, hnt 

they seem rarely, or never, to hare succeeded in establishing a dynasty, 

or Micceaston.! We Uiink of DumnoHi and Orgetorix.] 



[A« tor tfae Germans, they impressed Ctesar as a nationality of simpler 
life and more robmt than tlie Ke\\a. Ot their legends, or worship, b« 
knows but little, mainly this, that in their prayers they address Ibein- 
nelves particularly to such furcts as are directly and palpably beneBcent, 
Viz., Sun, Moon, Fire. 

lie praises, si^illcantly enough, the continence and chastity of their 
youth. Their land they hold In common, and sbirt about In a regulaied 
manner, llicir chief motive is thnt thuH they maintain In the higheat 
pomlble degree a warlike spirit and a prestige amongst men : also, they 
bold that thus the rise of an aristocracy may be more eflectively checked, 
and as for the luxury of a finer domicile, it would be impossible and tbe 
hardy fibre of the anceRtoni eniluro undiminished. The main body of 
their people, loo, would thus remain content in this vigorous and true 
Beitse of genuine equality. 

War is the emergency which induces them to endow their leaders, 
then specifically chosen, with powers denied tliem, or any one else, in tbe 
lime of peace, vit.. the power of life and death. As among the SparUkta, 
looting is not forbidden, provided it be done among aliens or tribal nel^- 
boia. Such raids may be Instiiuled off-hand, at any time, provided the 
self -professed leader be one whose name and fame readily wins followers.] 

In returning to the left, or Roman bank of the Rhine, 
Cfesar left standing the greater part of the western end 
of the bridge and fortified it with a tite du pont, a perma- 
nent warning for the restless German invaders. As for 
the rest of the summer, hia chief design was twofold. He 
desired to capture Ambiorix and in some signal manner to 
avenge the destruction of the iifteen cohoi-ts. and, ineident- 

1 Begnnm obtinuerst, 4, 12, 4 ; 6, 28, 1. On the attempt to advanoe 
from principatoB to regnum, cf. *■■ B. G.," 7, 4. 
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ally, to ruin the tribe of the Ehuronei. He even went bo 
far as to proclaim to all men that the lands and chattels 
of that tribe were forfeited to any taker. The method 
which he had devised, and the measures which he had put 
upon hia programme, seemed to insure complete success. 
No loophole, apparently, was left to any slip of fortune or 
other miscarriage in the proconsul's scheme of impressive 
revenge. These operations began in the latter part of 
July.' First, lie ordered his entire cavalry under Uasilus 
to make a swift dash through these regions, without warn- 
ing, and without any campfires at niglit. But Arabiorix 
escaped on his fleet horse, having almost been captured 
in a solitary homestead in a dense forest. Old King Cad- 
volk took his own life by poison, helpless as he was in 
beholding the misery of his people. 

So far, C^sar had failed, but he persevered. He 
selected as his base and as the central point of the simul- 
taneous operations proposed, Adiiatuea, the very locality 
made memorable by the destruction of the fifteen cohorts. 
The stockade and redoubts (6» 32,) were in perfect condi- 
tion. Here was stored all the baggage, and hero were 
placed all the sick and convalescents. Legion XIV, with 
QuintUB Cicero as post-commander, was here established 
OS garrison, and two hundred mnuuted men were detailed 
to serve as scouts. 

This seems a good point for surveying the military 
resources of Cxsar as they were in the summer of 53 B.C. 
One legion, then, was under Cicero at Aduatuca: therefore, 
Oceiar actually commanded eleven legions and two cohorU, not 
counting the cavalry, the majority of whom were Kelts. 

Nine legions were divided as follows: Lahienus, with 
three, to sweep towards the northwest and the German 
Ocean: Trebonius,' likewise with three legions, was to 

1 ' Cum maturescere fnuoenta ineiperenl,' " B. G.," 6, 20, 4. 
■ Political aervitor of the TrlumTirate u tribunos plebla, Dec. 10, H, 
to Dec. 10, 65. He was now beginning to reap bia rewtrd. 



ravage the country adjacent to the Aduatuca ; Cfesar in 
person to move through the country of the upper Scheldt 
and the extreme northwest end of the Ardennes: three 
mighty brooms — what could escape them ? After seven 
days, all three corps were to return to Aduatuca. These 
were punitive expeditions ; at the same time, it would 
seem that those who were to suffer from the wide-spread 
misery of Cfesar's revenge would have been eager to seize 
the person of Amhiorix and offer him up to the angry 
proconsul. But this did not happen. Nay, fortune 
brought about a curious and. for Cicero, quite serious turn 
of events. The latter's castellum on the seventh day quite 
suddenly was attacked by a roving hand of marauding 
Sygambrians. These had heard of Ctesar's proclamation, 
making the Eburones the prey of any invader. While 
picking up sheep and swine and placing them in the forests 
in care of some of their comrades, it suddenly occurred to 
them that the castelltim at Aduatuca held loot of vastly 
greater value, and suddenly they appeared in swarms be- 
fore it. Cicero's situation was critical, for five of his 
cohorts had gone forth to forage. Of these the greater 
parts were raw recruits. In the end, Cicero escaped with 
slight loss. At the same time, the credit for cool and 
intrepid action seema to be given by Ciesar, not to Quin- 
tua Cicero (the latter is not named in the entire account 
of the defence), but to the veteran centurion Baculus and 
to other centurions. 

At night, Caesar's cavalry heralded his return. Ho 
complained of the one thing (G, 32), that the cohorte had 
been despatched away from their garrison-service : there 
must be left absolutely no place to chance. 

The proconsul repeated hia punitive expedition. The 
Eburones were deprived of everything by which life may 
be sustained, but the greatest prize of all, Ambiorix, did 
not fall into Cfesar's hands. With four well-mounted 
attendants, the haunted chieftain again and again disap- 
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peared in the thickets of the Ardennes. After this 
campuign, he held one of his councils at Durocorturum 
(Rheims), and Acco. the author of the rising of the Se- 
nones, was sent to the block. Others fled, and whoever 
should give them shelter became equally guilty to the 
proconsul. 

For the first time in some years, Csesar placed some of 
his winter quarters farther south, among the Lingones 
(Langres). 

[DIo takes op tliew mattera aft«r tbe P&nhian expedition of Crassiu 
(40, 31.) ThedeeepUveatatemenlof Latienus (" B. G,,"e,8,3)he citea 
witb the somewhat heavy introductoiy word Jiiunn^PV ''O'^^t- Dio 
makes much of the deaign and stratagem of the ohlef legsu, a.nd even 
expands it beyond CmsBr's relation, aa he often does when be is particu- 
larly Interested. 

Dio's report (40, 32) on the second (grossing of the Rhine is not quite 
(airly made, for ha writes as if a genuine invasion of con<|uest had been 
desirable or feasible, lie does not take time to examine Ciesar's real 
policy. His saying that Ciesar (juickly retired to the left bank Irotn fear 
of the Suebl, Is not well put. 

Ho censures Ca«ar (or ruining the country of the Ebiwones — (bItdi 
H'fSir nitrtpltaaat ; which, however, in not at all exact. Ambiorix had 
been snpp<irted by his people. The aurprise by the Sygambri is briefly 
told : the splendid or^aiiUation of the punitjve and scouting expeditions 
Is passed over in silence. " lie himself (40. 32, 5), on account of the 
winter and because the sitnatlon in Home was one of anarchy, inflicted no 
revenge (>fc), but, having dismissed his troops to their several winter- 
quarters, be biDiself went to Italy, ty pretext Indeed, on account of 
further Oaul, but in truth, that he might watch (/^Jpciic) as to what was 
going on In the city.*' 

Ptutareh ("Ctes,." 26) reports the reinforcement, but otherwise 
■imply passes over the iroporunt events of 63, as his interest runs ahead 
lo the great risiug of the following year coupled with the name of 
Vercingetorii. 

What we glean from Cicero's letters is little. We learn ("Fam,," 
7, IB, S) that Balbus, the most trusted of all of Cesar's representatives 
at the seat of government, was to go to Clear's headquarters, in April. 
The drift towards the rule of one man ivai becoiuing stronger.] 

In this year, Crassua perished in Mesopotamia. He 
had invaded Parthia purely from ambition. The catas- 
trophe came when he had crossed the Euphrat«s and was 
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moving upon Seleucia. The remnants of bis army were 
saved by his quseator, C. Caasius, afterwards one of the 
slayera of Cfesar. He also maintaiued Syria against the 
Parthians, wiio now became hereditary foea of Rome and 
the chief cloud on their eastern horizon. 

Crassus bad received Syria by the lex Trebonia for five 
years. Cicero, later on, writing with philosophical delib- | 
eration ("Fin.," 3, 75), ascribed the fatiil expedition to i 
the greed of the richest man in Rome. It was bis domi- 
nant passion. Thus there remained but two dynasts in 
public life, and the great pact was in effect broken. 

In the incessant movement of unrest and disintegration 
at the capitah one thing was quite clear : The auctoritaa 
of Caesar and Pompey combined, even when Cicero as 
pleader carried out their commissions, sometimes suffered 
defeat. Such had been the case in the previous year, 
when Pompey's servitor, Gablnius, the former proconsul j 
of Syria, was brought to trial for leaving his province and 
restoring Ptolemy Auletea, the king at Alexandria. His 
condemnation was accomplished, let us mark it, under the 
Lex Iviia de Repetundis.^ Not only had he perpetrated 
extortion in his own province, but he had moved beyond 
the confines thereof to wage a war not approved by the 
home government. He was condemned to pay a fine of j 
10,000 talents, which was beyond his power. 

Cicero did not publish his defence of Gabinius. On 
Jan. 1, 53, no consuls were inaugurated. None had been 
phosen. Interregna were resorted to. It was not until 
July, 53, that Calvinus and Messalla became, for less than 
six months, the chief magistrates of the commonwealth. 
The orderly routine of the governmental machine was 
impeded, particularly by the tribuni plebis. Some of 
them were playing for a dictatorship of the proconsul of 
Spain, who would act the Sphinx about his own preference. 
The conservatives abominated the idea of another dicta- 
' Lange, 3, 358. 




torship. As between gigantic bribery and a system of 
organized riots, this may have appeared as the only way. 
The annual consuls, too, says Appian ("B. C," 2, 19), 
abaudoned all personal hopes of provincial preferment, 
having been for some time hemmed in by the great pact 
DOW in process of dissolution. 

As for Pompey, whose perpetual ambition was to have 
every form of extraordinary power thrust upon him, he 
looked, supinely enough, upon the ever-growing disrup- 
tion and disorganization of the forms of the older republi- 
can city-state.' 

To add to the tension of factional fury at Rome, Annius 
Milo, in 5:^ was making au active canvass for the consul- 
ate of 52 B.C. Cicero, one of the most grateful men in 
history, who recognized Mile's labors for his own restora- 
tion, and eager to repay these services, labored earnestly 
with all liis political friends, such as he still had, to gain 
their interest for Milo. 

The advocate in this year, whenever he touched upon 
current affairs, did so with unmistakable self-repression 
and restraint, as though he dreaded the miscarriage of 
these missives. He, himself, to fortify his personal se- 
curity, not long before had accepted a legateship from hia 
protector, Pompey, who, however, did not go to Spain at 
all. Nor did Cicero. As for brother Quintus in iJelgium, 
Cicero had urged him to be doubly cautious as to any 
political passages which he, Qtiintus, might feel inclined 
to put into his epistles from Caesar's army. For Quintus, 
in a way, was a hostage to Cfesar for the orator's tractable 
demeanor. It was quite well understood by all concerned. 
Consular candidates at Rome still rated Cicsar's support 
as a weighty matter. ("Quint, fr.," 3, 8, 3-4.) Cicero 
abhorred a dictatorship, while Cato had actually dispensed 
with a province in order to remain on the ground and 

App., "B.C..-2, 20. 
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counteract that policy.^ Everybody and everything I 
seemed to be at cross-purposes. 

In the autumn, and up to Jan. 1, 52 B.C.. no consular \ 
elections were actually carried through. The consuls ' 
were unable to accomplish this, though on one ( 
they actually laid aside their senatorial garb and appeared 
in the senate in equestrian garb — a symbol of public 
mourning. They did, indeed, secure the passage of a 
S. C, providing that no ex-consul or ex-pnetor should I 
receive a province until after the lapse of five years.' I 
This, they hoped, might stem the ever-rising tide of those 
forms of electoral corruption now intricately bound up 
with all changes of magistrates. But this sound resolution 
was not enacted into law by any assemblies. Here, then, 
was a veritable agony of the body politic, as though the 
ancient city-republic could neither live nor die. 

If it were possible to register the annual data of elec- 
toral purchase, and all the other trade and barter carried 
on between the greater and the minor politicians; if it 
were possible to gain a closer vision of the despicable 
electorate of the field of Mars, annually bought in all the 
tribes and precincts ; if. further, one could view closely 
the hopeless degradation of manhood and economic inde- 
pendence intricately bound up with the substratum of all 
social things, to wit, slaves and slave trade; if, further, 
we could observe and fee! in detail how the resources of 
the Mediterranean world in good part found their way to 
the imperial city by the Tiber, to help corrupt and pur- 
chase thcfse who seemed to bestow office merely in order 
that this vicious circle might go on periodically revolving, 
— then, indeed, one may doubt whether that crazy machin- 
ery was worth preserving, and whether the so-called re- 
public had not itself become a hollow mockery and an 

' Sulla's c&reer ^aa too freaL in the niemor? ot tbftt genenUon. J 
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empty sound, hallowed though its traditional forms seemed 
to be by great memories, and rendered illustrious by noble 
names and stern trials of the past. 

And we may add with unhesitating confidence, that of 
all the public men of that time and that day there was no 
one whose political vision grasped all these actualities, as 
well as their potentialities of sequence, more firmly, more 
coolly, and with deeper penetration than tfie proconsul of 
the northwest and visible head of the popularit party, ao 
called, at home. 



CHAPTER XIV 

VHRCINGSTORIX THE ARVEENIAH, 53 B.C. 



On the first Kalends of the civic year 52, there was no 
Capitoliae Bolemnity of new consuls, because there had 
not been any election. Ou Jan. 18, 62 (= Dec, 8 of Holar 
year 53), Milo'a gladiators dragged the wounded Clodius 
from a roadhouse near Bovillie on the Appian Way, and 
despatched him.* The brawl which ended thus had been 
begun without any provocation but the long-nurtured sen- 
timents of mutual hatred and factional fury, by a gladia^ 
tor in the retinue of the travelling Milo. The painstaking 
relation of facts, as given by Aiconiua, permits us to sea 
how materially the pleader's cunning of the famous Arjii- 
nate perverted and obscured what had actually happened. 

The political consequences of that act were deep and 
far-reaching. As for Caesar and his ambition, I'ompey'a 
elevation to be consid without a colleague, and the power 
granted to Pompey to choose his own colleague later on, 
at his own discretion, while Pompey still held on to his 
Spanish imperium, — to Ciesar all these sequences were 
momentous and, in a way, threatening. 

At Rome all political parties, indeed, had been compelled 
to this elevation of the Only One, who thus appeared as 
the saviour of law and order. And here was the point 
where the two dynasts began to move on by different 
roads. There was now a new combination at Rome : 
Pompey and the Optimatea. Bibulus" had made the 

1 On lie political history of this yew, i 
"Alt ,"6. 13, 1;6, 7.86; 7,1,4; 7, 6,2 : 
48 ; Appian, " B. C," 2, 20 sqq. ; Plul., 
M, 27. 

*PluL, "Pomp.," 54, 
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first motion in the senate, and to the stii-prise of all it was 
Cato who had seconded it, eaying that he would not, 
indeed, have made the motion himself ou his own initia- 
tive, but as another had made it be deemed it proper to 
give it suptjort, for any magistracy at all, no matter how- 
extraordinary, was better than anarchy. What did Ca;sar 
do'/ What we now bear reminds us once moie that the 
republic was a shadow, and that the personal acts of the 
dynasts were, and properly were reputed to be, decisive, 
lu order to maintain' close relations with Pompey, he 
proposed to the latter a new matrimonial match, viz., his 
own grand-niece Octavia, who had been married to Gaiua 
Marcellus, and asked for himself the hand of Porapey'a 
daughter, who had already been betrothed to Faustus 
Sulla. But Pompey chose Catcilia Metella, the widow of 
young Crassus, an aristocratic lady of many graces and 
deeper culture. Ca:sar could draw bis own inferences. 
But in the new shufHing of the cards preceding Pompey's 
novel elevation, Caesar bad, through the joint action of 
all tlie ten tribunes, secured an important and far-reaching 
concession.' This was a plebiscitum, providing that Cm- 
aar, b^ore his ten years' proconsular power expired, i.e., 
before March 1, 48 B.C., should, even while absent from 
Rome, have tlie privilege both of being a candidate and 
being voted for to obtain his second consulate. 

[There i« mucb confualon ainong blstorions t.nd antlqiiarUna as to the 
unct point when Ciemr'K second gHfit^uennfum terminated. Tinie begins 
to mn ftam the date ot Actual entry Into a given province. So said Cicero 
("Att.." 16. 1) of hi« province of Cilicln with adjacent dialricta: Laodl- 
CMm Tenl pridle Kal. Sext. (Jiilf 31). Ex hoc niK etavHm anni mott- 
hU; I.e., my adniinistrative jear runs from July 31 to July 31. unlesa I 
am relieved before. Cf " Pam.," 3, 6, 4 ; 16, T, 2 ; 3, 6, I) ; 3, I'J, 4 ; 
"Att.," 6, 2, rt; a. 8, 3.] 

Clearly. Ctesar did not tciah to be a mere private citizen: 
probably he dared not. In vain Cicero (" Fam.," 6, 6, 5} 

' Suet., "CiBB,," 27. 
»8uel., "Cff*.," 26. 
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dissuades Pompey against consenting to a privilege so 
unheard of, in vaiu urged Pompey to go to Spain. And 
still our literary friend yielded himself : before the expi- 
ration of the inclement season, at Ravenna, there was a 
conference between Caesar and Cicero, in which the latter 
pledged his interest and support toward this very measure. 

We cannot now know the exact time when Ciesar over- 
whelmed the plebecula of Rome with bounties, gifts, and 
games. Suetonius (c, 26) relates these things as subse- 
quent to. and growing out of, the constitutional exemption 
which Ciesar had just secured; as though he was elated 
by sanguine expectations and eager to begin, even then, 
his canvass for bis second consulate. We observe here 
that antiquarian precision so characteristic of Suetonius : 
Cicsar, furthermore, began the building of a forum,' the 
land alone costing one hundred million sesterces, or about 
$4,400,000. Also, in honor of his deceased daughter, Julia, 
he provided feasts and gladiatorial shows, with an elegance 
of the former, and with preliminary training as to the latter, 
such as the capital bad not known before. Suetonius him- 
self ^ read letters of Cajsar from the field, or from winter 
quarters, in which the proconsul requested particular sens- 
tors, or equestrian gentlemen as were expert swordsmen, 
to undertake the coaching of certain gladiators. 

For bis legions, he doubled their pay. The masses of 
the electorate, therefore, and his own legionaries were hia 
chief concern, the more so as he saw that Pompey, his only 
rival, was consenting to be the leader of the few. 



But we must turn again to the northwest. When 
Cffisar crossed the Alps to the plains of the Po, Clodiua 
was still living. It was only when he arrived there, 
that he received the news of the political homicide of the 
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Appian Way. Therefore, he must have left Transalpine 
Gaul late. He, too, now began a general conscription in 
the Po-country. The Kelts of tlie northwest, too, were 
promptly apprised of the grave disorders in Rome. They 
inferred that these would detain Csesar. Soon the general 
ferment spread through conferences and through an almost 
universal agitation. Dumnorix had perished: now another 
nohleman, Acco, had been put to death much more delib- 
erately by a verdict issued by the proconsul. 

Ctesar's absence just then was a circumstance of splen- 
did possibilities. If die they must, why not rather die on 
the field, or in open warfare, for freedom? (" B. G.," 7, 
I, 8.) The Carnvtea (Genabum, Orleans) undertake to 
begin the insurrection with an overt act. The Roman 
citizens residing at Genabum are suddenly slain, and 
their possessions looted, \^'ith incredible swiftness the 
news is carried to every part of Gaul. From Orleans 
to the confines of the Auvergne is a distance of some 
one hundred and sixty miles. The vendetta at Genabum 
occurred at daybreak : before nine in the evening of that 
day, the news of the massacre had travelled ao far. Among 
the Arvemi, then, the movement for freedom found for its 
leader the Hotspur of Keltic annals, Vercingetorix. His 
ancestors must have stood in the foreground of Gallic 
nobles. His father, Keltillus, had striven for central 
monarchy and perished in this ambition. Vercingetorix 
was temporarily expelled from Gergovia.' but soon, stir- 
ring up the common people and the serfs, he gained so 
irresistible a leadership among the Arverni that he was 
proclaimed their kitiff. Embassies flew in all directions. 
From Paris to Cahors, and from the western slopes of the 
Cevennes to the Atlantic, flared up the flames of national 
insurrection. Vercingetorix was proclaimed generalissimo 
of all the Keltic levies. To wonderful energy he added 
stern and severe penalties for insubordination. Cieaar, 
' Sij kilometres south of Clermont. 
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indeed, suggests that the cruelty of his disciplinary meas- 
ures enabled him so quickly to raise an army : this we 
may well doubt. Soon the Biturigei joined the national 
rifling. The jEdui dared not cross the Loire, and con- 
strain these neighbors in the interest of Ceesar. All these 
things were accomplished when Ciissar was atill on the 
upper Adriatic, perhaps at Ravenna. Rome was now, 
however, safe : the virtut of Pompey had secured it from 
further demoralization. 

[HIb legea de ambita anil de vi bad been adopted. Cicear could retara 
to the TranBalplne. He InlimateB that be could not have done so, if uo 
settlement had been achieved nt tlic capital. In the Introduclorr words 
of »B, G.," 7, 1, the other dynast is treated with di;liberai« tuid diplo- 
matia courtesy. A ie not titfly that then loordit, and so the rntire prt- 
ctddig relaliua uf Cietar, were penned ^er the beginning of lAe CivO 
War.'\ 

The insurrection in the northwest, meanwhile, spread 
fast. The Riiteni (Rodez) in the furtliest south came in. 
And now the very Province was in jeopardy. Catsar did 
not rest until he reached Narbo. There, indeed, he waa 
in the capital of the old province. Looking northward, 
across a boiling ocean of national rising, he might, indeed, 
have felt as if all his work of six years had been undone 
in two short months.' 

Between Cevennes and lower Rhone were the Helvii, 
within the old province. It waa still winter (c. 8) when 
Ciesar moved and began this long and critical campaign. 
He marched northeastward, crossing the Cevennes long 
before the snow had melted, amid great hardship. Clearly 
the Arverni were surprised : even a solitary single traveller 
was not expected to traverse the passes of the mountains 
in that forbidding season. For the first time the Arverni, 
as a community, were given a sharp taste of Roman devas- 
tation, and Vercingetorix moved south from Orleans. 
Ctesar had planned it so. Leaving Decimus Brutus in 

' January aad February ; correoted calendar. 
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charge of this southern corps, and coucealing his motive 
and design, he hastened to Vienne on the Rhone in forced 
marches. His immediHte and urgent task was to take 
personal command of the teo legions which he had left in 
the preceding autumn, in three divisions, in the north, 
east, and northeast, viz., in the country of the Treveri, 
Senones, and Lingones. The two legions wintering in 
the plateau of Langres he reached first j they were near- 
est. From this point, swift despatches flew to those en- 
camped on the Mosi^lle and at Sens. Thus he concen- 
trated these ten legions, splendid veteran corps, before the 
Arverni and the national leader himself were even aware 
of his personal movements. On learning of these things, 
they were compelled at once to abandon their threatening 
of the Roman province, and to move northward. They 
now proceeded to lay siege to Gor'johina} town of the 
Boii, whom six years before Citsar had spared, placing 
them in vassalage of the jEdui. Should the proconsul 
allow this place to fall ? Would he not, then, alienate the 
^dui and the Remi themselves? Leaving his base of 
Agedincum(SenB), he took Vellauno-dunum, and hastened 
in two days marches to Genabum. Here the torch of the 
national rising had been first kindled. In vain the people 
attempted to escape across tlie Loire, southward, by night. 
The town, for an example, was sacked and burned: "the 
loot given to the soldiers." 

[le thia, perhaps, one of the cases of which Suetonius (c. aO) Hpettka: 
Hngulii iiilenlam mrtnclpia e pnedsi virllim dedit : each imldier could sell 
one prisoner to the mrreatom whoever moved with CieSBr's beadqaartem, 

— and pocket the proceeds ?] 

Cssar does not stop here to utter any note as of the 
vindication of justice on the doomed place, no appeal here, 
as in other books, to Roman pride at all. Thus Ciesar 
drew his young antagoni.st away from the siege of Gorgo- 

■ Sit« of which Is B matter of great controrera; among the French antU 
quAriana. 
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bina toward himself, too late, however, to save Noviodu' 
num, C£esar now turned to besiege Avarlcum^ the largest 
and best fortified town of the Bituriges, on the river 
Avara (Evre), 

Vercingetorix, whose prestige had obviously suffered 
severely through this series of reverses, now attempted a 
new policy. Not yet vras the grass or grain far enough 
advanced to furnish forage, it was probably some time in 
April; the Romans had to procure from hamlets and 
homesteads bay of the year 53 n.c. The son of KeltiUus 
now proposed that the patriots bnru homesteads and 
towns, and so deprive the Romans of siibsiatence, com- 
pelling them to move away through the potent argument 
of starvation. They heeded this stern counsel : sooa 
more than twenty-five fortified towns of the Bituriges lay 
in ashes. 

What of Avaricum ? Against his own bett«r judg- 
ment, the national leader consented to its preservation, 
yielding to the pitiful entreaties of the inhabitants. The 
proconsul now proceeded to a systematic assault upon this, 
one of the fairest towns of all the Kelts, be snffering not 
a little, meanwhile, from a lack of grain. As for the 
jEdui, brothers of the Roman people, they were not much 
in earnest. 

The morale, however, of those seasoned veterans whom 
he had so long and so systematically attached to his per- 
son and to bis fortunes, was fine. They clamored for 
signal retribution for what Lad happened at Genabum, in 
the waning winter. Meanwhile, the heroic Arveruian, 
suffering from the very desolation which he had himself 
caused, was compelled to move nearer to Csesar. The 
Kelts, never good at long hardships, clamored for a gen- 
eral battle. Vercingetorix, however, although his own 
loyalty was impugned by their impatience, yielded not hia 
better judgment to their importunities. To calm their 
3 urging he even resorted to a ruse : he exhibited 
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to them some Roman prisoners, emacinted and miserable 
of countenauce, by whom they could readily infer that 
Ciesar'B troops were on the verge of starvation. 

Meanwhile Ciesar'a works were steadily carried forward ; 
on both sides consummate devotion was shown, and every 
resource brought into play of meeting device with device 
and mechanism with mechanism. The proconsul's own ad- 
miration was warmly roused (7,25) at tile sight of an occur- 
rence of rare self-sacrifice, when a long series of defenders 
fell, man after man, at a critical point, while engaged in a 
desperate effort to nourish the fire that was to ruin the siege- 
works of the foreigners. An attempt of the defenders to 
withdraw quietly by night was betrayed to the Romans 
by loud lamentation of the women and children. 

At last tlie Romans took the town by a general assault, 
and so embittered were the legionaries that they gave no 
quarter, sparing not even women and children. Out of 
forty thousand, but eight hundred made good their escape 
into the national camp. The leader could truthfully point 
to the notorious fact that the defence of Avaricum bad 
been undertaken and persisted in against his own counsels. 
In engineering, indeed, the superiority of the Romans was 
well known. It was time now to imitate Roman methods 
in the regular construction of well-fortified camps. Soon 
he would bring into the national movement all the states 
still outstanding. 

The fall of Avaricum indeed, as it proved, added mnch 
to the national reputation of the noble Arvemian. Still, 
the inclement season was barely over, almott > over, when 
all this had been accomplished. The tremendous energy, 
coupled with penetration of judgment, of the towering 
Julius, is once more impressed upon us. Would any other 
man in public life have accomplished so much ? One may 
frankly say that probably every other one would have 
failed in this desperate crisis. 

* Uieme propt confecu. 
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Being on the point of beginning his regular Butnmer 
campaign (7, 32), the governor of Gaul was for the mo- 
ment interrupted by the necessity of settling disputed 
elections for vergobret iituong his own yEdui. This he did 
in strict conformity with law and precedent, as held in 
that important community". Also we observe, for once, 
precisely what advantage the proconsul derived from the 
resources of this Romanizing commonwealth : a contin- 
gent of tea thousand ^duans, in several details, was to 
guard his various grain depots, while their entire body of 
squires, or cavalry, was employed by CiEsar in the field. 

Labienus, with four legions, was to maintain the middle 
and upper Seine, while he in person, with six legions, was 
to move upon the commonwealth which was the national 
leader's own, that of the Arverni. So quickly had this 
great captain wrouglit the great change from the defen- 
sive to the offensive. 

For a while the Arvernian prevented CECsar from cross- 
ing to the right bank of the AlHer (^Elaver), but Ctesar 
soon outwitted him. He had no time to bear with any 
Fabian strategy of his adversary. The trend of things at 
Rome, as well as his own temperament and the manifold 
necessities clustering around his advancing ambition, pos- 
tulated speed and the uttermost measure of energy. But 
still, after Ciesar had begun a systematic siege of Gergo' 
via, — investment alone seemed feasible, the idea of a 
storming assault appearing preposterous, — and after he 
furthermore had gained an isolated elevation which ulti- 
mately seemed to control the water supply, then, for the 
second time in his campaigns since 5H B.C., the execution 
of his plans was crossed by the wards of Rome, his own 
.£dui. — Was the vergobret Convictolitavis bribed by the 
Arverni? Ciesar, indeed, says so {^7, 37) ; also that the 
^duan magistrate shared this fund with several young 
noblemen ; that to one of these, Litaviccus, he entrusted 
the command of the ^duan contingent of ten thousand 
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infsntiy even then iu process of tnobiUzation. Further, 
that while on the march to Gergovia, Litaviccus halted 
his troops and wrought them up to a pitch of excitement 
by telling them falsehoods' of fresh acts of sanguinary 
cruelty on the part of Ciesar towards uoblemen of tbeir 
own commonwealth. This hailing and this mendacious 
appeal (if* indeed, we may trust Cuisar in every detail) 
took pluce some thirty miles from Gergovia. 

It was a histrionic performance, according to Ctesar, 
but several Homan citizens, too, were slain in this fury. 

[Did Ca«ar'B adveraarica always pul tiiemeelves in tbe wrong ? But 
their own verBiou of tilings has not been prenerved.] 

These same uutruths were forthwith scattered broadcast 
throughout the commonwealth of the ^duans. C^sar, 
informed of these things by an ^duan nobleman, marched 
twenty-five miles to intercept the ^duan contingent, which 
he spared, but Lituviccua had flown. Only a three hours' 
rest was granted to hia troops : thus they marched fifty 
miles with a moderate pause midway. Meanwhile, Fa- 
bins with his two legions had defended the ample stockade 
(built for six legions) with extreme and desperate diffi- 
culty and endurance. 

During this time the ^duan commonwealth and vergo- 
bret had thrown off the bonds of Rome, and Convictolita- 
vis indeed had striven that those things should be done 
which would render impossible any restoration of the 
ancient relations. Still, they soon learned that ten thou- 
sand .£duan lives were at the proconsul's discretion, and 
the latter assumed a studied moderation in dealing witli 
the envoys who hastened tn his head(]uarters at Gergovia. 

He indeed was now planning to abandon the siege ot 
this town : even his stout and clear mind began to yield 

' Dr. HolmeB, p. 120, approprUtM Cnau's rvlatinn without qualifica- 
tion, adding even a contcmptuana pbrfete of bli owu ; " V. had offered him 
% bribe ; and he prompdj responded lo tbat moat pot«nt spur o[ OiJUc 
patrioUsm. " Bona verba, (jiuho t 
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to the sense of an isolation, wliieh was well-nigh complete. ' 
He seriously entertained a plan of summoning the four ' 
legions of Labienus, and then withdrawing leisurely, sav- 
ing liis prestige as far as possible. We cannot trace in 
detail the various vicissitudes of these operations : what 
resource his keen eye discovered, how the enthusiasm of 
his advancing troops went far beyond his orders and 
ignored the signals for retreat. The site of Gergovia* 
was lofty ; Ciesar had merely intended taking the outer 
lines of defence. Clearly he decided not to overcome 
difficulties of topography (7, 52, 2) by any considerable 
sacrifice of hia own infantry. 

At this stage of current events, too, it would prove in- 
creasingly difficult to replace legions through the compli- 
ance of the home government as now modified. This he 
knew. 

Even more than before, therefore, the situation seemed 
to postulate (7, 53) that retreat which then engaged the 
burden of his military reflections. For several days, 
therefore, he offered a pitched battle to the King of the 
Arvernians. This one, however, wisely persisted ia his 
Fabian policy. 

For once, then, Csesar abandoned a great military enter- 
prise, and moving eastward crossed the Allier and passed 
into the territory of the one-time brothera of the Koman 
people. 

Hia strategical faculty and the elemental powers of hia 
rare character had been tested as never before ; it waa 
well-nigh midsummer, and he apparently was as far aa 
ever from mastering the great insurrection. And now, as 
if the very knell of his great plans were being rung, there 
fell upon him another blow, the most severe one almost in 
all this troublesome and critical year. It was in this wise : 
even those two young noblemen who had so promptly ad- 
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vised bim of the plot of the vergobret and of the defection 
of the ^dui, even these now joined the mighty movement 
of the Keltic world. They seized Noviodunuin (Nevera) 
on the Loire, a little above the confluence off Allier. 
Here Ciesar had placed hia remounts, grain, the funds 
furnished by tbe liome government, and, above all, the 
entire hostages of Gaul. All were lost to the proconsul 
by one fell stroke of fortune. 

By this service, tbe two young ..Sduan noblemen 
Uporedorix and T'lridomarua signalized their entry into 
the irresistible movement of the national union. For 
Cffisar, indeed, an unbroken chain of successes seemed an 
imperative necessity, and the abandonment of the siege of 
Gergovia had apparently removed the last prop of that 
tottering fabric : the loyalty, or fear, of the Kelts enter- 
tained for the dread name of Rome. It was generally 
believed that Citsar would be compelled to move south 
and to seek supplies, as well as a base for new operations 
within the confines of the old province, 

The first important matter was, that Lahienus brought 
back, victoriously, across the Seine, bis four legions and 
joined Ctesar (7, 62). 

In the meantime, when the national enthusiasm had 
reached great intensity, the Arverman, by request, visited 
the vEdui. But their desire to assume national leader- 
ship was denied by the universal voice of the Keltic world, 
A diet at Bibracte, by some kind of vote of national 
representatives, so decided : Vercingetorix was unani- 
mously declared leader of all. This giftod and patriotic 
man determined to maintain his policy of avoiding a 
general battle and destroying all supplies about Cseaar's 
movements; also he planned to have minor invasions 
made into the old province. Momentarily (7, 65) the 
proconsul was cut off from the south, from the old pro- 
vince, and from Italy. 

And now he himself, obedient to necessity, began mov- 
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ing towards the Sequani (Burgundy). His ultimate aim 
was a defensive position to bar the foe from the province. 
This Beemed all that was left from this campaign. Ver- 
eingetorix kept near him, but now, at last, lie resolved to 
stop and destroy the ever- re turn ing invader, if he could. 
But Cfesar, attaclted while marching, defeated Vercin- 
getorix with heavy loss : Ciesar's new cavalry of German 
mercenaries contributed decisively to this result. Hia 
mounted men being completely scattered, tlie national 
leader marched to tlie neighborhood of Aleaia,^ a town on 
a plateau of exceptional strength for defence, the fateful 
trap of Keltic freedom. 

Why did Vercingetorix not escape to the north ? 
Cajsar surrounded at once, both the plateau-town, as well 
as the forces of Vercingetorix, with a circuravatlation of 
eleven miles. Why did not the Arvernian burst through 
Little doubt but that, after hia first positive defeat io 
open battle, when that part of the forces on which he and 
the public opinion of the nation had relied with such ct 
fldence, ^ — ^the mounted aristocracy of the Keltic people 
had been utterly routed, little doubt but that then there 
came a reaction aud a tremendous reversal of feeling, both 
in the actual army of Vercingetorix as well as elsewhere, 
throughout the land. 

As for the foot-soldiers, they were accustomed to look 
for guidance and encouragement to their knights and 
barotts. These had failed them. They would probably 
have been scattered and destroyed in detail, if the ridgea 
of Mt. Auxois had not furnished a temporary haven of 
security and recuperation, — Still Vercingetorix suc- 
ceeded, before the Roman investment was complete, in 
despatching to all part« of Gaul mounted messengers pro- 
claiming a national levy. 

The doles of daily rations were now carefully measured 
out, and the utmost economy practised until the nation 
' St. Seine d'AlU«; v. Holmes, 801-374. 
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should relieve Alesia. — The proconsul immediately coq- 
atructed an outer ring of defences with exquisite and 
clearly thought-out features of engineering (7, 29 8q.)i 
which must not be set down here in detail. For there 
were before his clear mind three mutters : first, to hold 
an inner ring of investment; next, to maintain such a 
one against the coming forces of national relief; and 
thirdly, to man all lines with such numbers as he had, 
many portions being made inaccessible through engineer- 
ing to balance his deficiencios of lighting men. The outer 
ring was one of fourteen miles. 

The leaders of the cantons and commonwealths of 
Gaul meanwhile modified the general orders of their eelf- 
trapped captain general. They prescribed more moderate 
hut specific contingents of the choicest forces for the vari- 
ous states, with their several vassal-communities attached. 
This list (7, 75) seems to afford a fair survey of the rela- 
tive rank and importance of these ethnical and political 
subdivisions of the Keltic nation. In the first class were 
the ^dui with their dependeaciea, and the Arverni with 
the same ; in the next class, after a considerable interval, 
were the Sequani, Senonei. BiCuri;ies, Santoni, Ruteni, and 
Camutet; next followed the Bellovaci and the J/emoviees, 
and 80 on down the scale. Even the Hdvetii were sum- 
moned. Local jealousies cropped out, as of the Bellovaci, 
who would lead, but on the whole the Kelts made a bet- 
ter showing, a far more unanimous showing, than did the 
Greeks in the Persian wars. 

The marvellous rapidity with which thus a force of 
two hundred and fifty thousand infantry and eight thou- 
sand knights and barons were put into the field, com- 
mands our surprise and admiration. Again had the 
national feeling reached a high point of sanguine antici- 
pations. But during this time the lives cooped up in 
Alesia were coming nearer and nearer to bitter famine, 
nay starvation. There were not lacking voices of des- 
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perate resolution which proposed that they subsist upoii'l 
the bodies of those who, through age or weakiiesst must I 
needs be non-combatants. 

The townsfolk offered their submission, as slaves, to the 1 
Romans of the inner ring : but CsFsar compelled them to 
totter back. At last the national levies arrived : a Sutter 
of joy and hope for the anxious hearts up on the plateau 
of Alesia. In vatn, however, were the efforts both of 
those who were without, as well as of those who, pitiably 
enfeebled, tried to snap asunder the steel band of the inner 
ring. Catapults and engineering helped mightily in Ce- 
sar's maintenance of his double lines; still more perhaps, I 
by the fact that to each one, as though by rehearsal, his I 
place and duty had been assigned in advance, the element I 
of chance being very largely eliminated.' 

Finally, a supreme effort was made by the relief force | 
to gain a critical point, but here too, after heroic efforts, I 
the coolness and generalship of the proconsul prevailed. J 
The national levies departed in disorder and Vercingetorix j 
in person offered himself to the discretion of his victor. 

The struggle of Gaul was over, in the main : Cissar ' 
himself, at this point, laid down his own pen. It is i 
impressively clear, even from the brief clauses and their J 
rapid sequence in the last three chapters, that he was coa- ' 
Bciously hastening to conclude these " Notes" on the Gallio I 
campaigns. 

The two leading states of the ^dul and Arverni (as 
represented in the forces starving in the trap of Alesia) 
were exempted by him from the common sequence of 
captivity, viz., slavery, ' if through tlteee,' i.e., through this 1 
signal and magnanimous exception, ' he might recover their I 
states'; even here, we admit, this uncommon man forsook 1 
not that appeal to the sense of gratitude, which appeal, for J 
his temperament and the very essence of his being, was the | 
favored policy and mode of procedure. 
1 Cf . 0. 32. 
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[Dio reprodaces this, the chief year of llie Gallic Wnr, In 40, 33 sqq. 
Here, loo, hia summarleB are u[l«n permeated with high inlelligeuce'and 
with incesaaiit stUntlon U> Ciesar'a aotives and deaigna. But in delaXl 
his nork ia often Ioom : f.g., of the alege of ATaricum 40, 34: i yAfi 
X'^tul>' imirr1)ni — ]x Utterly faulty ot apriiig: quite incoireot, too, la bis 
relation as to the bridge over the Allier : el. Dio, 40, 3G, 3, with Ca^a., 
" B. 0.," T, 35, 6. — The Gergovla episode la presented quil« clearly. 
Be even interprets Csaar's failure there more plausibly (thia ia rare) 
than CiEsar hlmaelf, viz.. as due to the adTimtagea of site (40, 3S, 3). 

The departure of Kporedorix and Viridomarua, Dio tells with an eluci- 
dation (urnlahed simply by his own reflexion, creating, as It were, data 
(40, 38, 2) which fairly cau neither be derived nor Inferred from the text 
of Cseaar. 

The movement, after the untoward events of Noviodunum, towarda 
the province, towards the Allobroges, Dlo (39, 1) presents as due to the 
initiative of Vercingetorlx himself, as though the latter had now been 
holding Casar cheap In consequence of Lhe reverses suffered by the same 
in this year. Dio, In abort, everywhere seems Inspired by a certain am- 
bitJon to present the facts Indeed, but in a light, and in a sequence, or 
dependence, furnished by Dio himself; he is not content with the modest 
rOle of a mere transcriber. E.g., the defeat suRered by the Keltic gen- 
erallssimo before he was cooped up at Alesia, was due (Dio, SO, 3) to tbe 
excessive numbers, and to the audacity ot tbe same. 

This expansion, within the entire rarige of motive and design, ia tbe 
eanoark of Dio : sometimes this Is truly lurolnous and helpful, but at 
other times it impresaes us as merely arbitrary and fanciful. So too of 
the starving tonnapeople of Aleeia : that these, having l>een turned back 
from the Roman lines, " perished in the niost heartrending manner," Is 
merely Dio'a Inference. 

Tlie details of the personal surrender ot Vercliigetorii reads like some 
plctaresque pasage In Livy, and in fact may be due to Livy. A dramatic 
soeoe ; how the chivalrous Arvemian suddenly appeared without any pre- 
vlooa heralding of hia coming, while Ciesar was alttlnj; on tbe btma 
( = pro luffgeata). Tbe Keltic chieftain was a man of tovrering size, and 
at that moment splendidly accoutred in full armor ; how he knelt before 
the proconsul, mutely petitioning with compressed hands. How Cffisar 
rejoined with words, scoring him as an ingrate, and without tbe slightest 
pity immediately had him pat In bands, and later on reserved him for his 
triumph and subsequent execution (40 b.c). 

Plutarch ("Cies.," 3G sqq.) deeply feels the momentous importance 
of the great movement under Vercingetorlx, and remarks, acutely enough, 
that, if the latter had but bided his time until Ciesar was deeply engaged 
In the Civil War, Italy would have been In the grip of a panic not slighter 
than that of the Clmbrlan times. Plutarch had the curious ilcm of the 
dagger taken from Ccesar in the battle before tbe retreat of Vercingetorlx 
to Alesia, and still exhibited by the Arveml. 
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The sumraarieB in C. 27 ^atly exceed CieBar'a own fl|^ 
there are picturesque paaaagee which probably point to lAyy. Such i>^ 
tbe detail of the splendid lout uaptured by tbe Romans from the relief 
corps outside (27, 4). The Burreiider ol Verciiigouirix Is (as In Dlo) re- 
Uled with full detail of the perecnal appearancu of Uie naiiooal leader. 

The correapondeDce of Cicero in G2 is slender and Insignificant. It 
■eems doubtful whether even by the well-informed at the capital any 
clear conceptlou was gained or even desired, of tbe tremendous struggle 
beyond the Alps, Vercingetorix certainly would have bod many well- 
wishers among the old aristocrats, who now, in the new adjuttmeni of 
political forces, were looking to Pompe; for guidance.] 




CHAPTER XV 



CASAB IN 61 B.O. 

Soon after Deo. 10, 52, Cicero prosecuted Munatius 
PlaDcus Bursa, a tribune, who, on that date, had com- 
pleted his otScial year. Bursa had been cotiepicuous 
among the men who. out of tlie slaying of Clodius, had 
striven to create still further turbulence and disorder. 
In this matter Cicero defied^at leaat he flattered himself 
that he did — the influence of Pompey. Besides, this 
Plancus Bursa had a brother Lucius, a legate in the field 
with Cuisar. — Catn, by the by» was on that jury, but was 
stricken off, and excused from serving, when he, literally, 
closed his ears while Porapey's good character of the 
defendant was read. Still the jury in the end gave their 
verdict for Cicero.' And the great moral prestige of the 
most righteous and the most fearless man in public life 
had condemned the culprit not any less effectively, al- 
though Cato was not allowed to hear with the others and 
put his tsMera into one of the jars. Exile was the penalty. 
But Bursa did not go into exile. Technically perhaps, 
but not really and actually. He went, indeed, beyond 
the political confines of Italy proper, to Ravetina. Ciesar 
was there, and from him Bursa received a very substan- 
tial purse. So the proconsul practically nullified current 
acts of the same government. Cicsar was a veritable 
refuge to men of this class, men who as instrumental 
politicians had done worh for some one of the dynasts 
before, and would do it again. A teeming array of tasks 
was even then in the lap of the future, in Cfesar's mind. 

Cle., 
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The political future *of Rome, so he was resolved, in a 
way, was not merely to be modiSed, but actually modelled 
and made by him. 

These events, straws in the political winds of the hi 
occurred, probably, early in 51 B.C. The new consuls 
were Servius Sulpicius Rufus and M, Claudius Marcellus. 
Neither of these was a Ctesarian. The noble character of 
the eminent civilian, Sulpicius Rufus, would have spumed 
any dependency on Caesar bound up with place or profit. 
As for M. Marcellus, a fellow-pupil of Cicero's adolescence, 
the political aversion which he had entertained for CEesar 
was so deep and so freely pronounced, that the very fact 
of his election must have been like a trumpet signal of 
warning to Cfesar and to the C^esarians, both at home and 
in the field. M. Marcellus had, even before the election, 
announced as his programme the cutting short of Caesar'a 
power. And on Jan. 1, 51, Pompey himself looked upon 
a capital and a home government which, in great measure, 
he himself had turned against the proconsul of the north- 
west. 

The lex Pompeia (of 52) de provineiis^ provided that 
henceforward five years must elapse before ex-prretors 
and es-consuls could begin provincial administration. If I 
events had progressed smoothly, and if Oiesar, after tha 1 
expiration of his long proconsulate, had peaceably gained I 
a second consulate, he would have found himself some- 
what resourceless at the end of his consulai- year. And 1 
atill, not long afterward, Pompey had his own proconsu- i 
late of all Spain prolonged by a second term of five years. 
But two dynasts now remained seated at the political 1 
game, which latter gained not only in simplicity and I 
definiteness, hut also in accelerating intensity. 

Not only Spain did Pompey receive for another ^tn- | 

1 LRDge. 3, 376. ThEfl was the S. C. of 63, which Pompey, a yew 1 
kfterward, bad ratiBed by tbe Comllia. lutpir tiirpotdtr uys Dlo quit* 1 
accurately, 40, 6t). 
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qxtennium, but also a fund of one thousand talents ' for his 
military expenditures. 

The energies both of the ostensible annual governmeot 
as well as the scbemings and strivings of the parties, were 
now more and more centering upon this one question : to 
balance — what? The political and material power and re- 
sources of whom ? Of two citizens, very powerful citizens. 
Uut still citizens. Was this a patriotic struggle ? But that 
was the concern of a very small number of persons. The 
miaera plebeeula had no genuine conception of so vague 
and metapliysieul things as patriotism and constitutional 
law. Donatives, feasts, free things generally, concerned 
them somewhat more. This was made impressively man- 
ifest in recent events. For during 62, Cato, himself, had 
been a candidate for the consulate, and it was' his inten- 
tion, if not the very avowal of his ])ersonaI canvass, * at 
once to deprive Ciesar of his arms,' i.e., to have the senate 
vote to send him a successor before the ten years came to 
an end. Or, at least, he expected to succeed in this : he 
would prove and demonstrate Ctesar's design : design for 
what, Plutarch specifies not ; but it is easy for any one 
familiar with the great stoic to complete the statement. 
It was the design for a throne, a monarchy, a dictatorship 
for life. On Feb. 15. 44, but seven years later, Cfesar 
tried for the emblems, even, of oriental monarchy. As a 
guardian of the older constitution, Cato was right, and 
his canvass was in conformity with all his professions as 
well as all his political conduct. But Cato's failure, in 
itself, bad been an eloquent commentary on the hopeless 
chasm which uow separated the noble stoic from his own 
times, may I say from his own commonwealth, such as it 
actually was. The senate, at his request, had adopted a 
Resolution particularly intended for that canvass : viz., 
that the candidates should have no electoral agents, but 



'■40,60. Dlo, *e., 
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should seek votes in person. Further, Cato had bribed 
no one, nor provided for any bribing in his own behalf. 
This greatly exasperated the mi»era plebecula, and he waa 
defeated. When Cicero wrote his biographieiil eulogy of 
this rare man, ha censured him in it for not having con- 
sented to conduct his canvass along the usual and popular 
lines, in that crisis whitih called for just such a head of the 
state as he would have proved. ^ What might have been is 
by no means witliout deep concern for the student of hu- 
man affairs, however indifferent it may be for the prac- 
tical person, so called. Cicero, then, writing in 46 B.C., 
entertaiued a strong belief that a Catonian consulate might 
have obviated a civil war, by having adopted a S. C. for 
Cajsar's recall in 61 B.C. Would Csesar have been obe- 
dient to such a Senatus Consultum ? Would Pompey have 
gagged Caesar's tribunes ? 

Clearly, whatever would have happened afterward, the 
electors for 51, untoward as they were for Ctesar's interest, 
would have been vastly more threatening to his power and 
ambition, if Cato had been chosen. 



And now we will once more turn to Gaul. The relation 
of the campaigns of 51-50 was composed after Cesar's 
assassination, by one of his staff officers and personal 
admirers, Aulus Hirtius. With BalbuB and Oppius he 
was of the clover leaf of the innermost circle, — As re- 
gards the pen and purpose of Hirtius, it will be presented 
to the reader later on in the chapter dealing with the 
Supplementary Accounts. Hence we now at once resume 
the further story of the Keltic insurrection. It remains 
impressive and significant that the great catastrophe of 
Alesia did not at once and forever terminate all resistance 
among the Kelts. 

Leaving Mark Antony in command of the winter quar- 

1 ofTiarai H Kitipuw Sri K.r.X, Ptut., "Cat. Uin„" 60. 
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ters, Caesar (" B. G.," 8, 2), on Dec. 31 (really in Novem- 
ber), 52, with a detacliment of cavalry rode away from 
Bibracte, the chief town of the ^rlui. To these, as to 
the Arverni, the two foremost common wealths among the 
Gauls, he had restored twenty thousand prisoners of war, 
an act of politic grace. Evidently, lie had reestablished 
his personal hold upon the brothers of the Koman people. 
Perhaps the noted druid was dead, but no doubt the Ro- 
manists had recovered their sway in the councils of that 
government. Ciesar had determined not to cross the 
Alps, but to winter at Bibracte. But the risings in vari- 
ous parts of Gaul interfered with this programme. One 
legion and no more was to be quartered among the Bituri- 
ges. Now these were not cowed by recalling the terrible 
fate of Avaricum but eight mouths before, and so they had 
begun acts of war against this one legion. One marvels 
at their persistence. But so unforeseen was Ccesar's cav- 
alry raid, and so effective were his measures of checking 
any flight to their neighbors, that they were glad to throw 
themselves upon his mercy. 

After promising a splendid bounty to his troops for this 
winter's work, Cassar, within forty days, returned to the 
.£duan capital. But eighteen days later he was again 
summoned forth ; the Bituriges complained of incursions 
by their northerly neighbors, the Carnutes. Among these 
Ctesar promptly spread his troops, and the Carnutes were 
scattered to seek shelter among the contiguous states amid 
the privations of the winter season. 

But there was not yet general composure among his un- 
willing subjects. The Bellovaci (Beauvais) were active to 
annoy the Suessiones. who had been made a dependency of 
the Romanist Hemi, by Ciesar's shrewd policy. — These 
were large concerns, and they impressed the proconsul, 
for the greater part of tlie Belga' were actually enrolled 
under the leadership of the Bellovaci ; steps also bad 
been taken to invite German bands. 



NNAIA OF C£9AR 

As the foe held back, the proconsul built a camp of 
uncommon strength, he desiring to make them believe 
that be was cautious and felt unsafe. This aanguine and 
confident feeling of the natives rose steadily in the minor 
skirmishes which now daily ensued. The expectant Ger- 
man allies were said to be on the march. The proconsul, 
in turn, awaited the arrival of three further legions, 
commanded by Trebonina. The natives, apprehensive, it 
they remained, of a fate like that of Alesia, began to move 
away, and for once they outwitted Ciesar by a clever ruse 
and encamped ten miles farther on. From this new base 
they prepared an ambuscade for Cresar's foragers, but as 
Ciesar was fully apprised in advance, they were caught in 
their own trap, and their leader, Correus himself, head of 
the whole insurrection, perished in a shower of Roman 
darts (8, 19). The Bellovaci now offered submission, and 
the proconsul, although he doubted the solidity of their 
excuses, determined to accept hostages. Commius, the 
Atrebatian, second leader in this rising, made good his 
escape in the end. 



The tasks which still remained were apparently of 
minor importance. Once more C^sar in person ravaged 
the territory of the never-captured Ambiorix, to make his 
name a very curse to those Eburones who still remained. 
Into the country of the ever-dangerous Treveri Labienus 
was sent. 

Again trouble was reported from those sections of Gaul 
which later were called Anjou and I'oitiers, north and 
south of the lower Loire, Here, too, the more impetuous 
and nationalist tribe invaded their neighbors' land for 
being more sul 

1 HinluB (c. 20) more plaSnlf and ole&rlf brin^ out the fwt that » 1 
cert»fn communitf nas called th« state of such and auch a one; tbw ] 
the PicLones nilli tlieir capital Lemonum were the eivSlai DuratU. 
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Caniniua, Ceesar's (leputy-commander in the south 
among the Ruteni, advanced north, hut waa not strong 
enough to raise the siege of Lemonum. When, however, 
his colleague, Fahius, came nearer, Domnacut, the duke of 
the Andes, abandoned the investment of the town and 
made haste to escape to the northern bank of the Loire, 
The Roman cavalry engaged and held the Kelts until the 
infantry of Fabiua came up, when a great rout of the 
Andes ensued, some twelve thousand being slain and all 
the baggage taken. 

Fabius now promptly marched into the country of the 
Carnutes, who thought best to make their submission by 
hostages : their example was followed by the North At- 
lantic States, called collectively Aremorica. There re- 
mained a band of marauding Kelts, desperate men, escaped 
serfs, exiles from different cnmmunities, led by a certain 
Drappea, This irregular corps abandoned their project 
of invading the Roman province and, as a last resort, 
flung themselves into the mountain fastness of Uxello- 
dunum.^ This seemed, indeed, an impregnable position, 
but again Aleata's awful fate loomed up large before the 
apprehensions of the natives. They therefore took vigor- 
oufl measures to provision their stronghold abundantly 
(8, 34). But the Romans surprised one of these trains, 
and one of the two chief leaders fled abroad. Half of the 
work seemed to be done, when Fabiua arrived with his 
legions to join in the siege. Meanwhile the proconsul 
quit the north, leaving Antony, his qu.'estor, to maintain 
hia principars power among the IJellovaci. Moving 
southward, Caesar halted among the Carnutes, where the 
great national rising of 52 B.C. had begun. As chief cul- 
prit, by general opinion, was named a certain Cotuatus. 
He was lashed into insensibility and then beheaded. It 

1 Dr. IIolueH examines the various conjoctarei of topognipblc*! verifl- 
DkUoQ, pp. 193-504, at the end of which survey he is not qoitv sure him- 
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was here that Ceesar heard of the resistance of Uxello- 1 
duQum. To his larger view it was a grave and disquiet- 
ing symptom of obstinacy. He computed always the i 
spirit of men. lie was eager to make an end there and to 
impose upon the defenders of Uxcllodunum an exemplary 
penalty. Every one in Gaul knew that Cresar's procon- 
sulate had not many more summers. 

He flew on in advance of his infantry. Promptly he 
decided to break down the defence by thirst. First mis- 
siles and catapults made it impossible for the natives to 
come down any more to the river's brink. Next the great 
perennial spring, which was the last resource of the de- 
fenders, was tapped by mines. Then it was all over for the 
hapless garrison. Ciesar gave orders that their hands 
should be cut off. that they should beg their bread among 
the Kelts, to their dying day, a living and constant warn- 
ing against freedom. For the first time Cjesar in person , 
traversed this district. Hostages were readily offered. 
Thence with a detachment of cavalry he visited the I 
capital of the old province, Narho. Soon after he as- 
signed winter quarters for the inclement season 51-50 j 
laying his hand this time upon the north and tipon the 
west central portion of his subjects. Two legions were 
placed among his ^duans. 

After this the proconsul made a flying visit to his old 
Cisalpine communities: their devotion and loyalty ^ had 
been his chief support during the great insurrection which 
now indeed might be considered as brought to termina- 
tion. This visit was more to cheer and reward than for 
the assizes of the ordinary circuit. Soon he was back 
among his Kelts of the northwest and chose for his winter 
quarters Nemetoceana in the north (Arras). 

Turn we now once more to the capital of the Mediter- 
ranean world. When we see how great an accession of i 
' HIrtius, 40. 
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real power had come to the nncient oligarchy since Pom- 
pey consented to lead them, we feel once more that either 
of the two dynasts, taken by himself, was weightier than 
the senatorial and privileged class. The difference be- 
tween the Optimates and the conqueror of the East was 
chiefly tliis, that they always wanted to go much faster 
than he, and really, he, and he alone, could set the pace. 
The ultimate aim, indeed, of both was the same : to use 
the summing up of Professor Tyrrell of Dublin': "to 
secure, that there should be an interval between Ciesar's 
surrender of the governorship and his entry on a magis- 
tracy in the city, »o that in that interval he might be prose- 
cuted, for no prosecution could be conducted against any 
one in office." Now C:esar, too, was not inactive there, 
although from an early part of 52, down to the autumn of 
61, he was not even south of tlie Alps. His acts wera 
eloquent enough. The sweeping and astounding sum- 
mary' of his gifts, bounties, cancellation of private debts, 
taking up of bankrupt young men, lies before us: there 
is never a tinge of rhetoric in Suetonius; declamation is 
ever absent from his sober pages. — With no smaller indus- 
try at this tirae was he conciliating kings and provinces. 

But we will not be carried away by tlie unmistakable 
animus of these bitter chapters in Suetonius, but must 
endeavor, rine ira et ifudto, if that is possible, to weigh 
and examine the chief acts of parties, partisans, and the 
few momentous personahties appearing in this year. It 
will he easier for those in whose interest I originally wrote 
these lectures, chiefly instructors in American high schools, 
if I maintain to the end an annalistio arrangement. 



Impressive and ever recurrent is Ciesar's concern for 
Cisalpine communities. We saw how early in his career 

I " Correspondence of Cioero," To]. I. p. tslii. 

■ In Suet., 27-28; lotiie o( Uiii tOKf liaTo been dtami train TuMulua 
Qemlniu. 
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he became their veritable patronua. It was the latchkey 
to Italy, the door to Rome itself. It seems that CiBsar 
promised the Roman citizenship to all those Transpadanea 
who posaeased that grade of partial franchise known as 
Latinitaa. We have just seen with what fervor Hirtius 
spoke of their devotion to Ciesar. Out of this well-known 
relation came an incident at the capital. It was the 
junior consul, Marcus Maicellus, who undertook to insult 
Cwsar indirectly iu a peculiar manner. A member of the 
municipal council of Novum Comum had come to Rome, 
Marcellus had him flogged because he affected the Roman 
citizenship.* That this happened in itself pointed to the 
fact that Pompcy was no longer Coisar's political associate: 
he was not even neutral any longer. 

The burning question, at least in the concerns and ac- 
tivities of the junior consul, was that of the succession to 
the Gallic provinces. The months of consular presidency 
for him seem to have been February, April, June, August, 
etc. At this time, vague news arrived in Rome of Ca-sar's 
operations among the Bellovaci, news brought some time 
iu May, tohl even by Domitius, with bated breath, into 
the ears of his friends. There were whisperings of re- 
verses.' At the same time, Cselius in Rome writes to 
Cicero in Cilicia, that Marcellus had not yet had the 
senate debate ' de Buceestione provindarum Qalliarum' : 
also that Marcellus himself had told he would do bo on the 
first of June: also, tliat this was a postponement. The 
senior consul, the foremost jurist of his day, was a man 
obviously of a very different temperament. Servlus Sul- 
picius Rufus, the jurist, was a man of large vision, great 
equipoise, and of a patriotism somewhat rare in that gen- 
eration. He had warned the senate' against all hasty 

'Plut,, "CiBS.," 20. 

■Clc, "Fiim.,"8, 1, 4. 

■ " Pftm.," 4, 3, 1. Hia pre«!clenc7 prol)ablf came !□ Jujoaiy, ] 
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action. He saw clearly the contingency, nay, probability, 
of civil war. In his uppealti he surveyed those civil wars 
through wliich his senatorial hearers themselves had 
passed : the men who, such as Marius, Oinmi, Sulla, gained 
autocratic power, had turned out cruel without the justifi- 
cation of any precedent. But whoever, thereafter, would 
gain control of the government by his troops, would prob- 
ably be much more intolerable ; precedent there would 
be, and besides he would add to it, as swayed by his own 
spirit and temperament. 

Cicero, in the spring of this year, had gone to his be- 
lated proconsulate in the distant province of Ciiicia, with 
contiguous territories. He held that any settlement 
whatever was better than any form of civil war. Still, 
in one of those months, it seems, when Marcellus presided, 
a S. C. demanding Cie^ar's retirement from power waa 
passed, i.e., as far as making an official record on the 
minutes of the senate.' There was, then, a positive mor 
jority in the division, but a tribune's intercession left the 
Resolution without effect. 

Later in the year Pompey acted as if, at last, he meant 
to go to Spain. On July 23 the senate held a session in 
the temple of Apollo' outside of the walls, so that Pompey 
might attend. The question before the house was the 
appropriation of funds for Pompey's army in Spain. 
Keenly there the Optimates watched the lips of Pompey, 
lipa generally sealed or non-compromising. They put to 
him a leading question : What was the status of the 
legion which Pompey (early in 63) had loaned to Cfesar ? 
He was to be goaded into some utterance. Pompey did 
not like this ;^ he was strongly averse to being pushed by 
any extraneous force; his favorite mood was reserve ; it 
was not easy to interpret from his outward demeanor what 

1 Madvig, >' Verfasimg und Verwaltung d. R. St.," 1, p. 332. 

* Report of Ctelius in Rome to Clcem in Cilida, " Fsm.," 6, i. 

* CkUus niltes : coaelui en dlcere Pompeiiu. 
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lie meant to do. He was also asked, aa though he were 
the head of the government, ahout the succession to Gaiua 
Cseaar. For the present Pompey had some affairs to at- 
tend to in connection Avith some of his forces stationed at 
Ariminum. A formal vote was had, that Pompey should 
return to Rome as soon as possible, " in order that in hia 
presence there should be senatorial debate about the suc- 
cession to the provinoes." 

We see, plainly, that Pompey alone weighed more than 
the rest of the senate, and that his view of the situation 
was expressed in a formal resolution. The crisis had be- 
gun. In the course of that discussion, Pompey, somewhat 
impulsively, had allowed these words to escape him;' 
" that every one ought to be subordinate to the senate ! " 
Formally, indeed, an utterance in exact consonance with 
the usages of the Roman government, but actually, at that 
very moment, the Great Council was submitting the chief 
problems of the hour to the personal arbitrament of a man 
who spoke so categorically, so speciously, we may say, as 
though he were the head and front of constitutionalism. 
The matter was adjourned. The elections for 50 B.C. 
followed. The consuls chosen were L. ^^milius Paulus 
and Gains Claudius Marcellus. Of these the former' bad 
some private understanding with Csesar, who furnished 
funds for a splendid public structure to bear the ^milian 
name. We may pass over various failures or postpone- 
ments occurring in this anti-Cicsarian policy. The action 
of September 29, however, meant something. The ( 
cern as to Caesar's succession fairly paralyzed action on 
every other matter. The chief question always was : 
"What is Pompey's view of things?" or more plainly: 
" What does Pompey want ? " And the place of r 
itself eloquently proclaimed this dependency. The sen- 




1 lb. nam to dinpuundo eonierU lUara 
oporMre aciiaiui dlcto audienlea 

» If we may trust the authority followed by Plut. 
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ate was summoned to the temple of Apollo in the Flamin- 
ian meadows outside of the gates, for Porapey, as an 
active proconsul, oMwi imperio, was excluded froui the civil 
coramuuity proper, under the ancient laws,' The S. C, 
then, of Sept. 2y, 51 B.C., directed the consuls of the next 
year, on and after March 1, 50 u.c, to have the senate 
debate on the Gallic succession, and that there should l>e 
no other business whatsoever, the senate to meet even on 
the comitial days : that even senators on jury duty should 
be excused from it without prejudice or without incurring 
any penalty («(«e fraude aua). Further, that if out of 
this S. C. there should result the necessity of having the 
Comitia (electoral assemblies, whether Centurtata or 2W- 
buia) vote on a statute dealing with the matter, then the 
magistrates available, according to their rank, should 
present the bill to the electorate. 

Among the senators who ofljcially attested the engross- 
ing of this bill,* we observe that the first two names were 
those of the most bitter and dt^termined enemies of C<esar, 
viz., Ponipey's new father- iu -law, Q. Ciecilius Metellus 
Pius Scipio (a Metellus by adoption) and L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus. both afterward prominent in the civil war. 
Again there was an intercession of tribunes : Cassar's sup- 
porters on tliis occasion were C. Ctclius and C Pansa. 

Pompey let out so much that before March 1 of the 
next year he could not determine about Ciesar's provinces 
^without injury.^ Injury to whom? to the state? to Cte- 
aar? to Pompey? "When iie was asked': but if any 
one (i.e., of Csesar's tribunes) should intercede?" (What 
then?) Pompey said it made no difference whether Gaius 
Cffisar would be insubordinate to the senate *or whether He 

■ Report of Cielliu, " Fkm.,'' S, 8. 4. Allquando umcn. wrpe re diUta 
et gnviter acu elpIdUperipMIu Cn. Pirmpri votunCau in eaiu paium, 
at eum decedere [tost KalendM MurtisB placeret, seuai-iu cODaultuw qood 
Ubl mlal fnctnm eat et auctoritai«s pcrscripue. 

> -Qui Kflbendo adtueratit.' 

■ So CttUiu goes on to report (" Fiua.," g, 8, 9). 
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would provide those (i.e.. tribunes) who would not tvffe 
tenate to pass a resolution/ "But what, said another, 
he shall wish both to be a. consul and have an army, too ? " 
But Pompey, ' with wondrous gentleness,' ' said : " What, 
if my son shall wish to bring down his cudgel on me?"' 
Clearly to Pompey's mind a contingency which even the 
wildest fancy would exclude, not from the category of prob- 
ability merely, but of possibility. A result unthinkable. 

Now, if Cicero in Cilicia learned every detail here 
recorded from one of the best-informed men in Rome, 
would not the proconsul on the Loire or in Belgium be 
at least as well informed ? Would he fold his hands in 
fatalistic resignation ? 

And the utterance above was taken by the opinion of 
the day, in the capital, as the very hrst admission by 
Pompey — ■ quotable admission, I mean — that everything 
was not harmonious between himself and the other dynast. 
Long then bad he been like a sealed oracle. Now it waa 
out. Caesar must not expect to be clothed with the im- 
munity of a new consulate and, at the same time, to hold 
on to provinces and legions until January 1 (48 B.C.), 
when he would be inaugurated once more. As it waa, 
there was a kind of truce for five months. To survey in 
detail the success or failure of the minor candidates would 
not be very profitable here. But one feature arrests our 
attention. The tribunes for 50 n.c, almost to a man, 
were Ciesariana. We must assume that Caisar'a influeuce 
and money were a great factor on the Field of Mars. The 
influence, so called, of politicians generally consists in 
lively prospects of pelf or jobs. Some of the tribunes 
chosen were specifically sent from the field in Gaul to 
get this office. 

' Ctelius Bpeaka with bitter Ironj, 

> FiiHlem niibi implngere volet. . . . Tjrrrell'a venion (^ratw his 
cudgel agntDst me ') is tax too mild. Bather: '• bring it down upon me 

with a whack." 
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One, indeed, of these tribunes " of the people " who took 
office on Dec. 10, 51, wa8 bitterly hostile to Cipsar.' By 
parts and inherited ability he was by far the most eminent 
of the new tribunes. This was Gains Scribonins Curio, 
of whom Velieius (2, 48) gives this delineation : *' a man 
high-born, a fine orator, audacious, a man who was a 
squanderer both of his own and other people's fortune 
and sexual honor, a man who was a veritable genius in 
his ways of viciousness (^tnffeniotisnme nequam'), a fluent 
speaker for the people's evil, whose mood neither any 
wealth nor appetites could satisfy," As if private de- 
moralization could be coupled with a high-principled pub- 
lic career. Man is one in his being, and leads not really 
two lives. For the 'Good and the Senate ' expected much 
from this champion. Clever and forceful epigrams fell 
from his lips,' grace and fluency arrested the attention 
of his hearers when he harangued them from the rostra. 
His wife was Clodius' widow, the passionate and domi- 
neering Fulvia. Curio was her second husband ; after- 
ward she took Antony : the herculean and heroic in battle, 
non-heroic only when the eternally feminine dazzled his 
vision, which was chronically the case. Curio had long 
made interest for the tribunate, and we may presume that 
be scented the oncoming of a political crisis such as this 
generation had not seen before, a crisis sure to produce 
a situation in which he could sell himself at a rare price. 
He calculated correctly. — While all these things were 
going forward, Cifsar's interests at Rome were guarded 
mainly by Cornelius Balbus.^ The adroit and diplomatic 

— 'Not, however, from &n; deep conviclions. Casax bad, through hli 
r otherwiBe, treated blm with contempt during tlie cannn. 
e, 4, 1 : " at spero et volo el ut ae fen ipsi, bonoa et Benatuui 
Totiu, at ntwc e«t, hoc ecMurit. Hulua autrm voluntatis Initinm 
oauM eet gtiud rum non mediocrfUr Catar qui toltl luimorum Komi' 
im amicillam «(bf qualibet ivtptiua adiuKgert, valde conitmpitt." lb., 
Pam.,'- 8, i. 1. 
» do., " Brutua," aSO. • " Fkh.," 8, 0, 6. 
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■ Spaniard (naturuUzed as Romaa citizen through Pompey), 

^M ever watchful, ever faithful, openly protested, even in Ben- 

H ate, against the procedures of Cesar's enemies, such aa 

^M Metellus Scipio. The despatches of Balbus must have 

H furnished the most engrossing reading to Ctesar in Bel- 
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It was to be the proconsul's last summer among the 
Kelts. All that Hirtius has to report of military opera- 
tions, or other proconsular acts of that year, are given in 
the last six chapters of hia relation. Still these are full 
of historical import. Csesar wished to do those things 
which, indeed, in a fair way would leave Gaul a settled 
province, and some resource amid the lowering heavens 
of the political future. Statesman as he was coming to 
be. he aimed at the sentiment and conviction of those 
whom he ruled. He would do nothing to anger them, 
would equally have nothing done which might hold out 
any hope of independence. Uis edicts were couched in 
kindly form; with generous courtesy did he treat leading 
men. No new burdens were imposed. Early in 50 B.C., 
he crossed the Alps and ^'isited the communities of the 
Po-country, to make interest for Antony's augurate. 
Caesar himself even then canvassed for the consulate. 
The Adversarii of Hirtius' relation, whom Ciesar couu- 
teracted in this electioneering, were in Rome. In the 
Transpadane Ciesar was feted in every way: garlands, 
sacrifices, banquets, city gates decorated ; everywhere 
acclaim for the conquering hero. 

The rest of Hirtius* account merges completely into a 
partisan account of the larger movements in Rome, and 
so we will lay Hirtius aside here. 

CiEsar intended making Labienus his vicegerent in the 
Cisalpine. Why does Hirtius emphasize this? Ob^nously 
to bring out the trust which Cjesar placed in the most 
competent of his subcommanders, and that at the very 
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time when the Optimates were winning him away. Or I 
shall we say, the Pompeiana ? A transaction inspired by I 
the prospect of a great war. 

As to the senate, Cfesar's partisans at Rome, of whom I 
many operated behind the scenes, prevented any radical 
action in the spring. Curio himself kept his hand on 
the lever of the parliamentary machine, without as yet 
coming out openly as a Cxsarian. Cicero was still in his 
province of Cilicia. 

In a session of the senate, not fully attended, in April 
("Fam.," 8, 11), there was a passage at arms between 
CiGsar's chief representative in the senate, the ever watch- ' 
ful Balbus, and Curio, The former openly upbraided the j 
tribune, that if he were to act in such and such a manner, 
he would pursue a course injurious to Caesar. 

At this time, Ponipey himself, weary of Curio's skir- 
mishing against him, had retired to the Roman Newport, 
the gulf of Buia;. It was understood at this time that 
Pompey, 'with the senate,' had firmly resolved on having 
Ciesar recalled on Nov, 13, 49 B.c, so that the latter , 
would be a private person at least for forty-eight daya. 
' Curio has determined to undergo everything rather than 
suffer that.'' If we read further in that letter, we find , 
this luminous passage : " The makeup of the entire politi- 
cal stage is as follows : Pompey, as though he were not 
making his set against Cresar, but were determining that 
which he deemed fair to the latter, says that Curio is 
seeking dissension. As a matter of fact, he (Pompey) 
does not wish, and positively fears that Ctesar he made 
consul elect, before surrendering army and province. He 
is pretty roughly handled by Curio, and his entire second 
consulate (55 B.c, ) is sharply criticized. As a matter of ' 
fact, Curio in the debates of this summer played a very i 
important r51e : as tribunug plebia he allowed no anti- 1 



» Caelius to Cicero, •• Fnm.," 8, 11, 1 
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Caesarian resolution to pass in the senate, demanding 
that any resolutiun for Caesar's recall should be amended 
by the addition that Porapey likewise should give up 
proTinces and legions." The rejoinder of the Pompeiana' 
was that Pompey's second quinquennium had not run out 
yet in the same measure as that of Cfesar. It was a fair- 
seeming motion, this of Curio's; they threw fiowers at 
him on the forum for it." Cteaar had guaranteed the 
payment of Curio's private debts, more than a million of 
our money, but this was not known to the political world 
at the time. Pompey wrote a diplomatic note from 
Naples, but nothing was done to remove the cause of the 
ever-widening fissure in publii; affairs. In June there 
was a vote ; Pompey had returned. The first motion v 
that Csesar should abandon province and army. The 
second was that both should simultaneously retire to pri- 
vate life.' This waa the motion on which Curio particu- 
larly insisted. Impressive was the actual division, when 
three hundred and seventy senators voted for it, against 
it but twenty-two. 

About the middle of June, Ctesar was requested (as 
was Porape)) to give up one legion for the war against 
the Parthians. Pompey had engineered this motion, and 
he now further requested that Ciesar return the legion 
which Pompey had loaned him early in 53 B.C. Pompey's 
design was obvious, but Cii^sar, without flinching, gave 
up these legions, having given to each man in the Pom- 
peian legion a bounty of one thousand sesterces. For the 
present, however, the troops were not at all sent to tha 
East, but detained at Capua. 

In the consular elections for 49, held in July, 50, the 



»App„ "B.C.,"2. 27. 

• PlUt, " C»».," 30, aod App., lb. 

• Plut,, "Pomp.," 6ft. I.iT. in IMm^idb to have presented the on- 
Uoiu of Curlu in hla dramatic uid rhetorical ouaner. Ci. A^, "B.C.," 
3,30. 
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candidate favored by Cffisar. viz., Servius Galba,' was ' 
defeated on the Field of Mars. The successful candi- 
dates were botb, it seems, Optimates, or Pompeians; at | 
all events, they were reputed to be, and indeed were, 
violent anti-Caisarians. One was Gains Claudius Marcel- 
lus, brother of the consul of 51, and cousin of the Marcellus 
of 50, Everywhere a note of triumph was sounded, for 
now at last two consuls had been chosen, both hostile to 
the proconsul of Gaul, for the other, L. Cornelius Lentulus, 
while staggering under enormous debts, was not venal, aa 
time proved. There was, indeed, a rumor current in tha 
city during the autumn, that Lentulus was in Ciesar's inter- 
est. (" Att.," 6, 8, 2.) The feeling as to what Csesar might 
do was decidedly uncomfortable at the capital. — Pompey, 
whose strong point had been actual campaigning and true 
touch with the temper and fitness of the rank and file, was 
badly deceived by some of the officers who had been sent 
to bring the two legions over the Alps to Capua. These 
officers told Pompey that these troops were worn out and 
weary, both of the hardships and their long service. 

September and October Ceesar spent in the Transalpine, 
making his last dispositions of winter quarters and of the 
quota of taxation of the several commonwealths. 

In the parliamentary skirmishes in the city, Ciesar's 
man, Curio, on the whole had come o£f better than the con- 
sul, Marcellus. The latter's proposal was that to Pompey 
be assigned the protection of the capital and command 
of the forces with no limitation of further cooBcription ; 
virtually, a declaration of war by a single chief magis- 
trate, an act unconstitutional and void ; but these checks 
are apt to disappear when great crises press for solution. 
Curio did his best, by eloquent and powerful allocutions 
on the forum, to make odious to the common people the 
measures of Cfesar'a enemies. But he could not stop the 
conscription actually begun by Pompey. 
»"B. G.,"8, 60. 
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As to the latter, victorious on lacd and sea, triumphant 
from three continents, wonderful mobilizer and organizer 
of the past, he was losing, or had actually lost, that quality 
essential for success, the keeu faculty of seizing what was 
actual and real in a given situation. As Cicero landed in 
Brundisium ("Att.," 7, 1), he saw the situation clearly 
enough — even he ; more so than Pompey himself ; the 
man of letters wrote to his bosom friend not long before 
the storm: "■ About their private power men contest at 
this time, at the risk of the commonwealth." This was 
in December, 60 (of uncorrected calendar, really much 
earlier by solar year : "Att.," 7. 8, ■!). 



CHAPTER XVII 



C.E3AR IN 40 B.C. 

On Dec. 10, 50 B.C., Curio's tribunician year expi 
and he went north to report to Ms employer at Ravenna. 
Before departing he had, on the last dayu of his ofSce, 
delivered harangues on the forum, endeavoring, with enoh 
talent as he undoubtedly possessed, to inflame the popa- 
lace against Pompey and the consuls. 

On Jan. 1, 49 (=Nov. 13, 50, of solar year). Curio 
delivered in the senate a letter from Ciesar. The session 
was on the Capitol, therefore Pompey was not personally 
present, but his father-in-law, Metellus Seipio, w^ looked 
upon as his spokesman. Clearly this was C;esar's ultima- 
tum. In three days Curio had brought it down from 
Ravenna. (" App." 2, 32.) Ciesar recounted his achieve- 
ments from the beginning, and then oflfered to lay down 
his power simultaneously with Pompey. If the latter 
held on, then the writer would with force and speedily 
safeguard the interests of the capital as well as his own. 
The new consuls were compelled by two of the new trib- 
unes, Antony and Cassins, to have this 



As Dio with his inferential pragmatism reports (41, 1), 
the ultimatum ended with the statement : " in order that 
he might not be surrendered to his personal enemies." 
Even before these Kalends, Hirtius had quietly and sud- 
denly come to Rome from Cajsar, without calling on ' 
Pompey; after a very short stay and conference with j 
Balbus, he had returned to the north. 

In that death scene of the Roman Republic on the \ 
Kalends of January, the consuls declined to have the sen- I 
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ate debate on Cieaar's letter. They laid before the Great 
Council the state of the country, as was the custom. 

[Cicero's letwra Jn the crlais have an hlstorlcaJ importSiDce aomewhkt 
greater than official ulterauces of the Ivia principala. For to Attieiui he 
ducloses nlLb entire candor how thlngit impresB him, " We need peace. 
Out of a victory both many [other) evils and an autocrat wlU arise." 
("Att.," 7, 6, 3.) "I hare as yet hardly come across any one who 
did not think we onght to grant to Ciesar what he demands rather than 
have a desperate con&ict." '-That dtmaad of bis, indeed, is more forceful 
than nctiona (of others)." Cicero refers to the extension by a second 
quinquennium (which he himself had furthered in 6(1 B.C.) ; refers also 
to the plebisciM which permitted Cicaar to be a candidate in bis absence 
. . . "unless perhaps we Kave him these arms at that time, in order that 
we now might fight a welt prepared man." (" Alt.," 7, 6, 2.) — Elsewhere t 
" As to my honor (the Cilician triumph), unless Csaar has plotted some- 
thing throng M» own tribunet " (per suos tribunes) : his own, indeed ; 
and there were ever bo many other persona whom he o\entd, even though 
leae publicly and notoriously.] 

But, to return : the only motion of January 1, on 
which a motion was actually permitted by the consul 
LentuluB, was that of Pomjiey's father-in-law, Metellua 
Scipio. Apart from any distant clanking of the sword, 
Cicsar's ground seemed fair. It was his maxim to occupy 
such always, as far as possible, on the forum of publio 
opinion, and in the art of putting hia adversaries in the 
wrong he was an adept. 

The vote adopted was that Cwsar must eTacuate his 
provinces before a certain date : otherwise he would be 
held a public enemy. Probably July 1 was the date 
signified.' Two senators only, Curio and Ca-lius, voted 
against this motion ; but intercession invalidated the 
Senatut Contultam. 

Meanwhile, after adjournment, Pompey, in his park, 
holds conferences. January 2 the business before the 
house is the Intercession. Of course Ciesar's own trib- 
unes cannot yield. Resolution for garb of public mourn- 
ing : Resolution blocked by same pair of tribunes ; 
1 Lange, 3, 406. 
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but garb is donned In spite of that. January 3-^, no 
senate. Sessions resumed January 5, 6, 7. Cassar's 
father-in-law, Calpnruius Piso, offers to go to Ravi 
for conciliation. Deadlock continues until the last of 
these seven days. On January 7 (= Nov. 19, solar year 
50) the S. C. vltimum is passed against Cffisar's own 
recalcitrant tribunes : martial law. But martial law at 
that time in Rome could not mean anything but Pompey 
for generalissimo, no matter what the phrase or formula. 
The two tribunes now flee to him who, at Ravenna, wag 
awaiting reply to his "gentle demands." The Roman 
feeling made much of it, that Antony and Cassius escaped 
by night in disguise of humble garb, on hired convey- 
ance. We remain somewhat cooler on being confronted 
with this outrage. 

These, and the further acts of the home government, 
Ciesar in his own book on the Civil War (1, 6-7) pre- 
sents, as far as possible, as irregular. At this time, 
Pompey still uursed the precious notion that Cxsar's 
legions were estranged from him. But at Ravenna,' 
CtEsar learned all, probably not later than January 10 
(= Nov. 22, 50 B.C.), and promptly harangued the one 
legion which he had there. Pompey's estrangement from 
himself he presented as partly due to the machinations of 
his own private enemies, and partly to Pompey's own 
envy and jealousy,^ in which, said the proconsul of Gaul, 
he but ill requited Ctesar's generous attitude towards 
himself. This address to the troops was held on Jan- 
uary 13 (= November 25). A goodly part of it was 
political, as, that the declaration of martial law at Rome 
was not justified by any fair precedent, but there was also 
a powerful appeal to their military pride. They it was 

' The tribQUCB, indeml, did not go further than Arimlnum. Fn>t»blj 
tbst nai the underBtnniling. 

* It is, psycbologically, wildl; improbable that Cfes&r compoaed, e.^., 
the introductory worda of " B. G.," 7, 1, afixr ihu time. 
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who had subdued all Gaul and Germany — this might 
pa8B in the emotional energy of such an appeal : — would 
they not now defend their commander and maintain, for 
him, hia honor and reputation against his foes? Indeed, 
as the sequel showed, they were fiii troops. The state 
had furnished the stipend from the aerarium of the mori- 
bund Republic, but really they were his own, his own with 
an attachment far surpassing that of mere civic political 
adherents. Even his adopted son, some five years and 
eight months later, with splendid success, could appeal 
to these sentiments of military loyalty and personal affec- 
tion, in taking the 6rat steps to establish himself as a 
great power at once, though but nineteen years of age at 
the time. The Republic, even the fictitious Republic of 
a corrupt oligarchy, was indeed in extremis. Representa- 
tive government, in our stricter aenstt of the word, had 
long ceased to be, long ceai^eit to abide even as an empty 
shell. There had been two dynasts, long balancing and 
attitudinizing, but now proceeding to the arbitrament of 
force. But let us be fair. 

If CiGsar, by a supreme effort of civic virtue, had re- 
signed everything and retired to a leisure of study and 
reflection like that of Rutilius Rufus at Smyrna, would 
the Oligarchy have permitted him to live out his life 
without annoyance or danger? Again, it is psychologi- 
cally and morally absurd, 7io( to see ' that Cajsar, from 
early youth up, was swayed by a rare combination of ' 
abysmal ambition, coupled with a preternatural sense of 
actuality, and a faculty of action not predetermined for 
his mind by the hard and fast lines in which the world 
lies before the outlook of the mere doctrinaire, but led in 
every new emergency by an extraordinary grasp of cir- 
cumstances. Many a situation, too, was actually made, 
shaped, evoked by his keen intelligence which understood 
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and discounted the mental processes of his fellows and 
contemporaries, and actually predetermined the future 
itself. 

Ceesar was convinced that he would be put upon hia 
trial if he ever became a private citizen once more- In 
striding among the dead, immediately after his victory at 
Fharsalos, he spoke to himself in Greek (Asinius Pollio 
caught the words) : " This was their will, to this pitch of 
necessity they brought me, that I, Gaius Cfesar, the man 
who has successfully waged the greatest wars, if I Had 
dismissed mjf armies, would have been found guilty on trial." 
(Plut. "Ca33.," 46.) Pompey, indeed, had a different 
interpretation of Cesar's motives for beginning the civil 
war. "Inasmuch," he was wont to say.* "as he was 
neither able to complete the works which he had begun, 
nor satisfy the expectations of the people which it had 
formed of his arrival,' satisfy it by his private resources, 
therefore he willed to cause an uproar and throw every- 
thing out of gear." 

Csesur sent in advance officers (Plut. "Cbbs.," 82), 
without any military display, quickly to seize the town of 
Ariminum, thus beginning the civil war, even before he 
himself crossed the bridge over the little Rubicon. This 
he accomplished after nightfiiU, with deliberate privacy, 
attended only by a small number of men deep in his con- 
fidence. Even the dinner company which he had left 
were not informed of his immediate action. He had 
driven fast,' but when he came to the rivulet he halted; 
no reason to doubt in the least what seems to have been 

» * DicUtabftl,' Suet, ■' CfM.," 30. 

* Pompey probably means tlie triumph. 

* The close reeemblatice of Plutarch, " C»8.," 32, and Appian, "B. C," 
3, 36, viaD point to Uvj : the ulliinate source of all, however, I belleva 
ta be Asinius Pollio, an eyewitness, nay, an earwitness. See my ptpm 
in the Proceedings of the American Philoloeii'al AasocUUon for 1801. 
The text in Suet., 32, should be changed to ' lacta otto (for ett) ti 
The Greek line : tiSay/Unr ri npiyii!, irtppltiBv li-pot I 




remembered and recorded by Asinius Pollio : the phrase 
that rose to his lips, too, from Menander's " Arrephoros," 
a commonplace of that culture, ending in the words 

• Let the die be cast 1 ' 

escaped him, not pompously nor histrionically, but that 
agony of the soul, that endless weighing and computing, 
was now at an end. Resolution unfetters the soul. Since 
the death of Clodius by the wineshop on the Appian Way, 
and when the visible headship of the Oligarchy, in the 
person of his fellow-dynast, had become an accomplished 
fact, — for three years the struggle within his soul had 
gone on, and risen to ever greater intensity. This critical 
act occurred on January 12 or 13 (November 2i or 25). 
At dawn of day Cicsar arrived at Ariminura. Great aa 
was his characteristic and far-famed speed, he was not 
reckless, for he keenly dealt with the feasible, and with 
the spirit and mood of his adversaries. The partisans on 
both sides naturally spun the thread of sentiment or an- 
ticipation, largely and naturally enthralled by the prece- 
dents of Marius, Cinna, and Sulla. Life and all its boons, 
or Death ; ignoble hatchery, destitution, exile, or wealth, 
triumph and power, the satisfying of long and bitter ran- 
cor ; revenge, and the settlement of ancient scores, all 
this, for thousands, lay or seemed to lie. In the scales of 
Fortune. The deeper and truer Cresar neither party 
could as yet know. He had not yet been revealed, per- 
haps not even to himself. 

The measures of Pompey and the Pompeians now began 
to be determined, not by him or them, but by Ccesar and 
by their apprehension of Cssar. The latter, at first, had 
about him but the Xlllth Legion. Pompey was perturbed 
and confused: many of his followers were angry at him. 
"Now stamp your legions from the soil of Italy 1" bo 
taunted Favonius, whom they called the ape of Cato. 
That Stoic would make great conoeaaioofl to Ciesar rather 
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than begin civil war,' Most Pompeians refused to believe 
in the good faith of Ctesar's demands. Pompey now ad- 
mitted that Cato's warnings and predictions had been well i 
founded. At Rome there was panic : people moved away 
and escaped to the south : at the same time otherst aban- 
doning the country towns, poured into Rome. It was the I 
inclement season, Pompey, himself, to whom all looked 
for counsel and guidance, was buffeted by conflicting 
counsels, warnings, petitions, urgings. News from the 
north varied rapidly, and the most sensational was most 
readily believed. The only definite thing in the capital 
was a universal panic. On January 17, at dusk (Noveni- j 
ber 29), the Only One left Rome, never to see it again. 
The next day the consuls followed, all in supreme haste ; 
even the public funds were forgotten. 

Mutual offers and counter offers between the principals 
we may pass over : they were probably not seriously meant 
on either side. Immediately after the meeting of Caesar 
with hi» otvn tribunet, he had sent orders to Gaul to have 
his legions march into Italy. Legion XI I joined him first. 
Soon Picenum was in his possession. To Cicero, Pom- 
pey appeared as one dazed. Labienus had joined Pompey. ' 
The flight of Pompey touched the emotions of men. On , 
January 22 (December 4) they discussed the alternative 
of making a stand in Apulia, or crossing the Adriatic. 
They were apprehensive of the levies now made. 

Cffisar readily saw that armed forces would not often 
be required to hold for him the northern towns. In Cam- 
pania (" Att.," 7, 14, 2) the settlers who had been living 
there for ten years, under Caesar's land-laws, were no 
reliable material for Pompey's conscription. 

The first notable resistance Caesar found in central 
Italy, at Corjinium, on the Aternua. In that town com- 
manded Ctesar's bitter foe, Domitiua. At the same time { 



"Att.," 7.16,2. 
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Sutmo opened its gates to Mark Antony. Here Ciesar 
begaa his policy of kindliness and forbearance. Attius, a 
Pompeian local leader, departed freely. While encamped 
before Corfinium, Cifsar received reinforcements from the 
north, including his Legion VIII. Pompey was unwilling 
to relieve the town, and the garrison soon of itself took 
the military oath to serve under Ceesar'a eagles. Donii- 
tiUB was allowed to go, and even to take along funds which 
he had from Pompey. (Cses., " B, C," 1. 23.) This im- 
portant surrender took place ahout February 19 (January 
1-2, 49 B.C.). During these winter days, Cicero, himself 
("Fam.," 14, 14, 10), was not sure whether CECsar would 
sack the capital or not. Labienus had filled Pompey's 
ears with absurd stories about the wenkness of Ccesar's 
troops. (" Att.," 7, 16, 2.) Early in February, in a letter 
to his bosom friend (" Att.," 7, 20), the Arpinate referred 
to CiGsar as to a tyrant, of whom one could not yet know 
whether he would turn out a Phalaris or a Pisistratus, 
cruel or moderate. The conscription in the south gener- 
ally had been a fizzle or a failure ("Att.," 7, 21, 1); 
Pompey utterly without spirit or energy.^ Atticna at 
Rome, early in February, expected blooduhed by new pro- 
scriptions when Ceesar should come.' On February 9, 
Cicero, in hts survey of things, had abandoned Italy to 
Ctesar. Good news left Cicero incredulous or pessimistic. 
On February 24 Cicero heard of the surrender of Cor- 
finium. His emotional disgust turned against Pompey. 
On February 25 the latter was in the port of Brundisium. 
On March 9 Ctesar arrived before it with six legions. 
He tried to block Pompey's departure, and still repeatedly 
sought conferences. ("B.C.," 1, 2G.) Pomj)ey declined 
because the consuls were not on hand. At last' Csesar 
(if we are to believe him) ceased to hope for conciliation. 



I lb., ' totoB Iftcet," 

' ' Tu ctedcm non ^e ci 

'lb., 'kUqiuuido.' 



•■AU.,"7, 88. 
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On March 17 Pompey left the soil of Italy forever. 1 
'Ever shameful and disastroua flight ' . . . so Cicero felt I 
about Pompey's strategy of retreat.^ But the conqueror 1 
of the East looked forward to facing CEesar later on, with 
many provinces and kingdoms at his back, and with a sit- 
uation vastly improved through command of the sea. 



Now began that demeanor of Ctesar, in which there was 
a curious medley of autocratic and constitutional measures, 
the former often necessary, the latter often factitious, and, 
in a measure, sentimental. Sardinia and Sicily were oecu-r 
pied by his appointees with remarkable ease. The sena- 
torial government, its insolence, oppression, and rapacity, 
had deprived the representatives of that government of 1 
all hold on the provincials, even when men like Cato 
represented that government at this moment. 

CiEsar turned from Apulia to Rome, which he had not 1 
seen for nine years. Here, in his public allocutions, he 
represented his course as strictly legitimate. Pompey 
himself^ had allowed the plebiscite to be enacted, which 
permitted bis candidacy while in his province. No ambi- 
tion had spurred him on : what he experienced had been 
unfairness, refusal of conferences for conciliation, CEesar 
now requested senators to remain at home and do their 
full share in the current work of the government : whoso- 
ever, on the other hand, would abandon Rome, should find 
Caesar ready to govern by himself. "With you, conscript 
fathers, if 1 may : without you, if I must ! " He still waB 
willing to send envoys for pacification. 

Political play this, 1 believe, clever play against Pompey 
in this comity of granting freedom of movement to sena- 
tors : the older dynast had declared that as Ciesariana 
would be held all who would remain at Rome. 

>"Att.."8, 1,3. 
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The special reserve fund of the state (in the aerarium 
sanctiua^ Cffisar appropriated, dealing without ceremony 
with the one last tribune who protested. He had, truly, 
gained the peninsula without bloodshed.' He bad, so 
far, laid no heavy hand on life or property. No new 
Sulla had arisen, no new MariuB had come forward estab- 
liahing a reign of terror. And still there was no enthu- 
siasm, and the remnants of the Great Council were sullen. 
Cteaar himself designated the time spent in Home aa 
virtually loit time. (" B. C," 1, 33, 4.) Pompey'a west- 
em imperium must first be broken down : to the keen 
man of action, with such tasks before him, parliamentary 
palavering was, indeed, a waste of precious days. 

Dio (41, 16 ; Livy?) tells us also (Ctesar does not) that 
to the plebs Ciesar promised a present equal to about eight 
dollars per roan. The grain distribution, also, seems to 
have fallen into neglect after the departure of the regular 
government from Rome. The envoys to Pompey were 
never sent. The populace saw the troops in town,' and 
felt somewhat incredulous as to Caesar's smooth words. 

]□ beginning Ids war in the west, to wrest Spain from 
the other dynast, Ciesar was greatly incommoded by the 
defection of Mauilia. When he told the rulers of that 
Greek emporium (" B. C," 1, 35) that they should follow 
" the lead of all Italy rather than obey the will of a single 
person," he sixike simply as a politician : the argument 
might easUy have been reversed. Domitius, let go at 
Corfinium, directed the defence of that port. 

CiBsar in person undertook the Iberian campaign. The 
field of operations was on the river Sicori* (Segre), which 
flows into the lower Ebro from the northeast, the chief 
town of that district being Ilerda (Lerida). 

1 Dio, 41, s. 

> " Pram Ganl and Gprmsny he worked the war ftmnnd upon the c&pi- 
Ul, ftnd that coddler of Ibe plebs, th&t people's m\n. placed hia cmnp In 
the Ciruua Flamiiiius, nearer than had be«i that of Votuwol" Senec^ 
"Do Bend.," V, 10, 6 
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ler on that HH 



Among his own troops Cesar had five thousand < 
cavalry, and during the campaign he drew further on that 
province. For awhile, he suffered much from high water 
and from lack of grain supplies. At Rome, for a time 
("B. C," 1, 53), it was believed that he was losing the 
campaign. But on the spot, his swift operations o 
the disadvantages of topography, and soon many comma<J 
nities of northeastern Spain, convinced that he would wii^l 
in the end, supplied his needs. The defection from Pom 
pey spread. His engineers began to divert the rivertS 
Afranius and Petreius, the Pompeian commanders, were 
compelled to abundon their base at Ilerda, and march in 
an almost southerly direction toward the Ebro. Ceesar, 
crossing the Sicoris, overtook them in the afternoon. Both 
sides encamped. Then Ciesar manceuvred in such a way 
that, if the Pompeians were to reach the Ebro before him* | 
they would have to abandon camp and baggage (1, 70). 
Finally, Caesar held Afranius in a position where he could 
overcome him by thirst (c. 72). Csesar himself strongly 
emphasizes his humane and generous motives, refusing to 
give battle, and maintaining this even against the ardor 
and impatience, nay petulance, of his own veterans. " He 
was moved by pity for citizens who, he saw, must needs 
be slain." He wished to be remembered as kind-hearted. 
The greater appears the contrast with Petreius. For the 
end was at hand, and CEesar's kindliness was even then 
rapidly conciliating tlie goodwill of the Pompeian rank 
and tile. Petreius, indeed, remained faithful to his dis- 
tant proconsul, forcing his colleague and bis troops to 
renew their military oath. Desertions to Ciesar were of 
daily occurrence. So the Pompeian leaders determined 
to march back on Ilerda. Ciesar hung on their heels. 
Covering little ground and incessantly harassed, they 
finally halted and built a stockade where there was no 
water. Nor could they procure fodder. At this point 
uid them with a circumvallation. 
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On the fourth day the Pompeians asked for a conference. 
There Afranius offered surrender. Ciesar soundly hum- 
bled their pride. Why had they been so obstinate before, 
when their own troops were ready to abandon the hopeless 
contest? Cajsar here brushed aside all mQitary cousidera- 
tions and laid stress (1, 85) on the political : the forces in 
Spain had been maintained, not, indeed, for the control of 
those provinces, but against kimielf. A novel kind of 
proconsulate was this, that Poiupey at the gates of Rome, 
should control the administration,' and at the same time 
while absent, hold for so many years two warlike provinces. 
He, Csesar, had been the real object of this extraordinary 
and irregular manipulation. Now they must disband 
their legions and leave the province. None would be 
compelled to serve under himself against his will. 

Hispania ulterior had been under Varro (then sixty- 
seven years of age), the tried friend of Pompey, and 
known to us as the greatest expert of Roman antiqui- 
ties, Cffisar ("B. C," 2, 17 sqq.), in a sub-ironical way, 
delineates the elderly author as somewhat of a watcher of 
the winds, an observer who depended on what news came 
to hand, a brave disseminator of bad news if they bore 
against C:e&ar. 

The latter, after the capitulation in northeastern Spain, 
hastened to the south, having summoned the leading men 
to Corduba. Gadea (the community of Balbus) refused 
obedience to Varro (2, 20), who finally submitted to Cie- 
sar at Corduba, and turned over to him the public funds. 

Ciesar sailed from Gades to Tarraco, thence travelled 
by land to Narbo and Massilia^ which then made its for- 
mal submission. Domitius had Sed a few days before. 
Here Cissar heard — probably without much surprise — 
that he had been named dictator by the pnetor Lepidus. 
The consuls were in Macedon. This happened in the 
latter part of August or early in September. 
> Pi»8[dH&l retnu. 
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Somewhat later, Cteaar's partisan, the orator and politi- 
cian Curio, lost Africa for hia principal, and perished him- 
self. Africa, with Sicily, was an economic necessity for 
feeding the proletariat of the capital. The Numidian 
king Juba had a large share in this Pompcian success. 
Cifisar (" B. C," 2, 38) speaks with gentle moderation of 
the catastrophe of Curio ; he explains it psychologically. 
Of the death of Curio personally, he speaks with respect, 
almost with emotion. 

Political rewards there had been : much of the coming 
monarch's administration consisted of such rewards dealt 
out to partisans. This assignment of Africa had been a 
failure. The appointment of Q. Cassius Longinus, as 
governor of Farther Spain, was likewise a grossly faulty 
one. But he, with Antony, had done material service 
early in the year at Rome. CiBsar wag dictator then : let 
us survey his power as it was in that autumn: Spain, 
Gaul, Cisalpine, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia. His dictatorship,* 
expressedly, was for conducting the elections in default 
of consuls, and lasted but eleven days. 

At last, then, Cajsar got his second consulate. Was it 
this little civic honor that he had gained vast power for 
in northwestern Europe ? Hardly. But he adds, as 
though he were a veritable Cato : " For this was tha 
year in which, under the etatute»? he could he made con- 
sul." Per leges indeed, Rome and forum were weighty 
spheres to bestow the glamor of legality on any new 
at Thessalonica, of course, they were not 



At this time Cffisar refused to send any envoys to Pom- 
pey, for he, Ciesar, had now the prestige of regularity, 
and controlled the capital. Both dynasts used the old 
forma as long as they could. 

During Ciesar's absence in Spain, Mark Antony was i 

1 Appian. 2. 48 ; P!uU. " Cies.," 87. 

3 ' Per leges,' sell, ibe Lex VlUia Ann&lla. 
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hie viceroy in Italy, and ^ in meeting municipal dignitaries 
demeaned himself with sovereign whimsicality if not with 
brutal self-indulgence. Some of the purest patriots of 
the peninsula, like Servius Sulpicius, dreaded the victory 
of either dynast ("Att.," 10, 1-i). Either, he was con- 
vinced, would in time be driven to resort to confiscation 
on a large scale. 

For delicate and private activities Ciesar had again re- 
lied on Balbus. 



[InClcero'a eje^ and in h\a emotloaal BiucepUbilily the eventa of this 
criUcal fear, mirrored In bla letters to Atticiu. books 7, S, 9, 10, appear 
to us as endowed with much more life and color than in Ciesar'a paniMn 
however politic relation. Things often look efiaenClally different In Ma 
relation : In Januorr he writes to Tiro" alroul Cnaar'a ultimatum : be 
caUa C^eeai impudent for holding army and province agatiut Ibe will of 
the senate. Curio goads bim on. Antony and Cassius have gone to 
Caior, driven by no force. 

Jan. 26. " We are disgracefully unprepared, on tbe score of soldieia 
as well as treasure." (" AIL," 7, 14.) 

Jan. 27. " We thought that he, if be moved close to the city, would 
fear to lose the provinces of Gaul, both of which are bitterly hosiile to 
bim, excepting the TraiiHpadaneB." We observe the talk of Labienua, 
probably. ("Fam.," 16, 12.) Tbis einister influence of Labirnus on 
Pompey la conflmied by " Att," 7, 18, 2: (Pompey) "has Labienua 
with him, nho entertains no doubt as to the vreakness of Ciesar's troopa." 

Feb. 15, ("Alt.." 8, 11.) •■ When we were all apprehensive of C»- 
aar, Pompey himself treated him with distinction : after be himself has 
begun to fear Cjesar. lie thinks all should be the latt«r'B foes." 

Feb. 18-11). (" Att.," 8. 3, 3.) " I pass over Ihoao ancient things, 
that he (Pompey) nourished, advanced, armed Cs»ar in public aCTairi, 
he (in no B.C.), as supporter for laws passed by force and against the 
auspices, he, the one who added Farther Gaul, hr. son-in-law. Af, augur 
in the adoption of P. Clodlus, hr, the extender of Ume for the province, 
ht, the helper of the absent one In all things, the same also in his third 
consulate, after be began to be the defender of the state, exerted himself 
that the (en tribunes should propose n law that he mlRht be a candidal^ 
in his absence, which he 1 1 kevilae legalized fay a certain statute of his own, 
and resisted Marcus Marcellus, when the latter was engaged !nan effort to 
limit (the holding of) the Gallic provinces on March Brat," . . , 
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In tiie laltcr part of February Cn^sar endeavored to draw one ot t 
eonmila, Lenlulus, back to Rome by promising him a. provinoe, (" J 
8, 9, 4.) 

Cicero at first distrusted CseBSir's conciliator; letters aud prODoUuce- 
nentB. Some o( the latter were certainly more politic tlian sincere, m 
when he told Cicero, tbrough Balbus, that Ills choice was simply to live 
without apprehension, with Pompey the tirst man in the state. ' I sup- J 
pose you believe that," my dear Atticus. Certainly I do not. — Nor doS 

Returning from Brundisium, in the last days of March, CiE«at had ft \ 
personal conference with Cicero. ("Att,,"' It, IB.) The orator found 
Coesar positive and unyielding. Their views of the situation were irreoon- 
oUable. Cicero stood tor the munlenance ot parliamentary forces, for the 
decisive importance ot senatorial debater, motions, and divisions. Cicero 
Insisted that if he toolc bis seat In the senate, then his speeches would A»~ I 
mand the Inhibition ot future warfare. CiEsar positively declared that . 
this was impossible. So they parted. 

Early in April Cicero begiita to call Cesar autocrat (tyranatu). 
Csesar's brief attempt in Rome to manipulate the parliamentary and coa- I 
stitaUonal macfaine, in a c[uasi-legal manner, had disgusted him. 
aversion for the Great Council seems to have been passionately bitter, ' 
' From me, said ho, shall tnerylhCng proeeed ! ' ' 

As he marched towards Massilia he was still furious, as C»Uas r»- J 
ported to Cicero from Ctesar's headquarters. " Fam.,"' 8, 1(1, 1. " Mihtl, | 
nisi atrox et saevam cogitat atque etlam loquitur. JraliiB lenatttt exiit : 
hi* Intereeteioaibut plane lacUatui est." How absurd ot Mominsen to 
attempt to make Ciusar the champion of liberalism I He merely used 
the latter aometimes, as mask or as tooL 

Curio was convinced that C)«ur's rAIe as friend of the peo[de was 
about ended. ("Att.," 10, T, .1.) 

As tor Fompey, his mllltar; plans are cast in the lines ot Themistodeo, 
all for seSrpower, and domination there : " tor he thinks, that be who 
controls the sea mast needs be master of the general situation." (Sound 
views, if only be bad adhered to them.) 

"Cuius omne consilium Themistocleum est. Eiislimat enim, qui 
mare tenet, eum necesae (esse, I would insert) rcrum podrl. Ita(|ua 
nunquam id eglt, ut Tlispaniie per se lenerentur. navalis apparatus el 
semper aniiquisHinia corn fult. Navigabit Igltur, cum erit teropus, : 
It ad Iialism accedet. . . ." "Att.," 10,8, L] 
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The entire East obeyed Poiupey, and the great organ- 
izer had drawn troops, funds, supplies, ships, from that 
vast territory which some thirteen yeara before he had 
settled with comity towards persons, and with equity 
towards states. Cicero, too, had loft the leisure of his 
villas and the incessant scrutinizing of the political horizoa, 
and, in spite of Antony's warnings, crossed the sea to join 
Pompey's headquarters. 

When Cfesar was goiiig to Spain, he said to his friends* 
he was going to an army without n leader, and thence he 
would return to a leader without an army. The levies 
of the East he certainly did not hold in any estimation. 
But the sea-power was a grave matter. From the islands 
of the Jilgcan, from Corcyra, from the Pineus, from 
Poutus, Bithynia, Syria, Cilicia, Phenioia. from Alex- 
andria, had been gathered an armada, of which the chief 
admiral was Bibulus, the bitterest enemy of Ciesar in 
public life. 

As for Cffisar's ships, they were not even enough to 
transport his troops at one time. The legions too, were 
undermanned : the autumn of southern Italy had made 
ravages in their numbers and impaired the health of 
others. But even so, Ceesar would not be checked: the 
very fact that the inclement season had begun made him 
dare to begin an enterprise which in the time of summer 
navigation Bibulus might have ruined or delayed. 

At Brundisium, however. (" B. C," 8, 6) before em* 

> Suet., " C*«.." U. 
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barking, Ccesar addressed his veterans: with equaniiaity I 
they should leave behind slaves and baggage ; the room I 
of passage must be reserved for themselves ; soon they 1 
would arrive at the end of hardships and dangers. Vic- 
tory and his own liberality would compensate them for J 
everything. With the first transports, Cajsar landed on [ 
the coast of Illyricum on Jan. 5, 48 B.C., but by the solar J 
year it was = Nov, 6, 49 b.c' 

Clearly Pompey was disturbed and troubled, Csesar's ] 
coming over at the begiuning of winter was, to him, an | 
unwelcome and unexpected change of affairs. He was on I 
his way to establish his winter quarters by the sea. at I 
Apollonia and Dyrrachium. Let us see. No doubt but 
that his intention had been to land in Brundisium, at tbe 
beginning of navigation, in March-April of the solar I 
year 48 B.C., and from that naval base undertake the 
recovery of Italy, as Cicero intimated above- 
Once more Cjesar's supreme speed and energy in taking 
an offensive form of initiative startled and disconcerted 
the elderly strategist. 

But as things turned out, the seven months from the 
early part of November to the beginning of the grain- 
harvest were to put Csesar on his mettle. For he con- ' 
trolled neither the sea nor the interior, and the question 
of supplies became an ever more urgent one. Cffisar 
repeatedly offered conferences for conciliation and peace 
even. ("B. C," 3, 10.) It seems difficult to determine 
his sincerity. One thing, however, he knew with cer- 
tainty, viz., that Pompey would refuse, and that thus 
he himself would score a moral advantage with public 
opinion. His own conciliatory demeanor was in sharp 
contrast with the truculent cruelty of Bibulus in dealing 
with occasional prisoners, or entire crews. 

As for Pompey, he refused all parley. This dynast waa 

evidently (as his friend Cicero over and over intimates) 

■ lamqae biems approplnquabat. Cibs., " B. C," 3, 9, 8. 
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consumed with the overwhelming concern for hia dignitat, 
his rank before the contemporary world. It was intoler- 
able for him to think lie should owe his return to Italy to 
CsBsar's peaceable disposition. ("B. C," 3, 18.) Even 
more radical was Lahienus : no peace unless Ciesar's head 
■was brought into Pompey's headquarters. If Pompey 
just then had boldly crossed over into Italy, if — . . . 
but he was no Ciesar. 

Finally, there came about the famous operations about 
Dyrrachium. Ciesar, pretty nearly worn out by Ponipey's 
Fabian^ policy, and seeing his own legions half famished,^ 
and paationately desirous of reducing the prestige of the 
hitherto unbeaten conqueror of the East, had to do some* 
thing. Pompey, on his own side, had suffered not a little 
from the taunta of his own partisans as being "a good for 
nothing commander-in-chief," ' 

Cfesar explains his own defeat, but he does not cheapen 
(c. 47) the success of Pompey. Besides, the latter, with 
unlimited supplies arriving bysea, could neither be starved 
nor forced into battle against his own will. Ciesar's vet- 
erans indeed, could be heartened by recalling Ilerda, Alesia, 
A van cum. 

As for water supply, Cfcsar had done his uttermost 
to stop or spoil the water courses which supplied the 
Pompeians, but here was no situation like that of Uxel- 
lodunum. 

In vain did Cffisar offer battle in the open, on even 
terms, to Pompey. — Meanwhile, through some of his 
lieutenants, Ca>sar had begun to wrest from Pompey the 
central western part of the Hellenic towns, to which Pho- 
cia and Bteotia were soon added. 

I am no expert in strategy, and must not dabble in 
military science ; but the following seems to be clear, even 
to the lay mind : in marching southeast into the plains of 



' Plul., "CieB.,' 86. 
■ Nulliua uaiu imperator. 



'■a C.,"3, «. 
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Thesaaly, Caesar sought to reestablish his prestige, 
gain a pitched battle on more even terms. 

At this juncture Pompey stood before a rare alternative. 
He could follow Caesar. Again, he could cross the Ionic 
Sea into Italy. Having landed at Bruudisium, he could 
march to the capital and take it without shedding a drop 
of blood. Also with his domination of the sea he could 
check or prohibit Cassar's transports. 

Now Ciesar has expressed himself about these, or similar, 
contingencies ("B, C," 3, 78): "if I'ompey were to push 
in the same direction, he would draw him away from the 
sea and from those resources which Pompey had organized 
at Dyrrachium, and compel him to tight a decmve battle 
(decertare) with himself on equal strategic terms (pari 
condieirme belli) ; if he (Pompey) were to cross over to 
Italy,' then Caisar would join his army with Domitius 
and march through Illyricum for the support of Italy." 
Meanwhile, however, on the Tiber a profound change of 
situation might have come about. At this time Pompey's 
father-in-law, Metellus Scipio, had come over into northern 
Greece with forces from Syria. These Ciesar had observed 
and checked through his legate, Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 
Pompey took the fatal step of following the movement of 
Ciesar and joining Scipio, instead of sailing to Italy. 

The battle of Pharsalos ' occurred on August 9, of the 
uncorrected Romau calendar, then June 6, of solar year. 

Creaar represents Pompey as vauuting and boasting in 
his camp as of a victory already won : after Seipio came 
down with his corps from Larissa, his numbers looked for- 
midable enough. And the spirit of the young noWemen 
at Pomjiey's headquarters was one of sanguine assurance. 
"They were openly quarrelling about prizes and sacer* 




' I.e., by sea, of course ; Irniu^rit. 

»Cas., "B. C„" 3, 85, 99; Suet., "Cibb.," 86; Dio. «, 66-61; 
Appian, ■' B. C," 2, B6-82; I'lul., "C»a.," 42-*7 ; Pint, 
06-72 ; Lucan, 7, 15 aqq. 
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dotal honors and made a programme in advance for the 
consular honors: others claimed tlie houses and property 
of those who were in Caesar's camp." Labienus, with bis 
counsela and depreciation of the other side, had been the 
evil genius of Porapey. The battle and the day, however, 
was chosen by C;Bsar, on whose tent the scarleb banner 
fluttered that June morning. 

One of the decisive arrangements on Cfesar's side was 
this : seeing the enormous advantage wiiich Fompey had 
in cavalry, he anticipated that Pompey wouhl use it for a 
Hank movement around Cajsar's right wiug, which then 
would be exposed to a smothering assault upon the shield- 
less side (latere aperto) : these cavalry masses — so Pom- 
pey had made his dispositions — would then work around 
toCsesar's rear and produce confusion there, even before the 
frontal meeting of the infantry had occurred. On Cesar's 
right was his Legion X. Mow for this very assault of 
Pompey's cavalry, Cfesar liad placed a special reserve, a 
fourth line of six cohorts. At the critical moment Ca^sat 
let them loose on Pompey's horse (3, 03), which were 
promptly turned and routed. The archers and sUngers, 
deprived of this support, were put to the sword. The 
further details need not detain us. Pompey despaired uf 
the day, says Cwsar (c. 94), when the great cavalry charge 
had failed. 

Ciesar's entire account, while free from boasting, is per- 
meated with a glow, may we say, of a kind of technical 
and strategic satisfaction. Also, he takes pains to bring 
out his own lirmness and perseverance in the policy of 
conciliation and compromiHe. To stand well with his 
troops was one of the great things of his constant con- 
cern : almost as strong was his almost modern eagerness 
to stand well with public opinion, if not with the ages to 
come. And so, in addressing his veterans before the battle, 
he called them to witness with what zeal he bad sought 
peace : his parleying with Scipio through Aulus Clodius, 
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his offers through Libo, through Vatiniua. " Nor 
ever wished to wantonly shed the blood of his soldiers, 
nor desired to deprive the commoowealth of either army,' 
Is this true ? For we must not lay down our faculties of 
observation and judgment when dealing with extraordinary 
men. Ciesar certainly towards public opinion, on the moral 
side of valuation, was much more delicately sensitive than 
Napoleon. 

Turning once more to the forces which met in Thessaly 
on that suuny day in June, 48 B.C., we must put on rec- 
ord two judgments. One, by Labienus, whose turning 
from Cccsar to Porapey we cannot very well endow with 
lofty, perhaps not even with reputable motives, "Do 
not think," he said,' " Pompey, that this is the Army 
which defeated Gaul and Germany. At all the engage- 
ments was I present, and am not rashly making a public 
statement of a thing I know nothing of. A very small 
part of that army is left over ; a great part is dead, which 
could not but happen with so great a number of actions. 
Many did the pestilence of autumn in Italy consume, 
many went home, many were left on the continent. , . . 
These forces which you see, have had their numbers made 
good from the conscriptions of these present years, and 
most of them are from the colonial towns beyond the 
Po." From this utterance, let us turn to an elderly man, 
no soldier, indeed (although aided by his military brother 
he had directed military operations in a distant province 
a few years before), a man, too, who had known Pompey 
intimately for some twenty years, a man, for whom the 
continual study of Pompey had been for some time a 
vital necessity of being and hope. This was Cicero. He 



i probably reached CiesaT soon 
enough. CoiBar took pains lo learn all he could ol the other side, t.f., 
'castl^ato ScipioDs a. Favonio, ut paeCea eon/eelo brMo reperiebamut, . , ,' 
"B. C.,'" 3. B7. CI. the address ia "B. 0.," 7, 77, ', . . ut postM oog- 
nitnin eat.' " B. C," 8, 86. 
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bad followed, after some half year of irresolution, across 
the Adriatic, in summer 49. Caaaar's political agents, 
Biilbua and Oppius, had failed to atop him.' 

As for Pompey himself, Cicero had considered his 
entire course of action ever since Caesar drove across the 
Rubicon, »n« chain of blunders. (" Att.," 9. 10. 2.) Cicero 
felt like a lover who is disillusioned by finding the girl 
stupid and a slattern. Deeply bad suok into bis heart 
a phrase which often came from Pompey 'a lips: ^' Sulla 
could : shall I not be able to do it f " 

It would have been a questiouahle tiling, too, for Pom- 
pey to bring his Asiatic allies into Italy, let alone to 
Home. It was, then, a kind of personal, or civic senti- 
mentalism^ which finally made Cicero follow Pompey, 
His lively and brilliant mind saw the situation closely. 
The spirit of Sulla was there rampant, he says. The 
orator himself shuddered at the idea of Pompey's victorj-. 
(" Fam.," 7, 8.) Writing a few years after Pharsalos. 
Cicero held that the success at Dyrrachium was pernicious 
to Pompey's strategy and military character. " From 
that time on, that eminent man was no commander at all. 
He undertook a pitched battle, he, with his army of raw 
recruits and soldiery hastily scraped together,' to meet 
legions of toughest calibre. Most basely whipped, losing 
even his camp, he alone resorted to fiight." 



Pompey abandoned all thoughts of Italy and the Tiber, 
In the East was his prestige and many beneficiaries of his 
former campaigns. Besides, his consort, the youthful 
lady Metella, was in Mitylene. It was vain for him to 
dream of Parthian support. His Greek favorite Theo- 
phanes it was whose counsels turned the prow of his 

i"Atl.,"9, 7, A. B. 

I ■ Padori tamen nialui f&mseqne cedere quam saiutis u 
dueere,* " Finn.," 7, 3, 1. 

' Tirone et collecticio eiercitu. 




aufcji ■■■■*ia>—*rfp Till Aalwiiiwiiilmlto 
1 iM» Ae KtUe beat, Uh kit 
» %• VBa tm faes of S 




The arrival of Cnaar iu Egypt coincided with a hitter 
qtarrel between the childrea of the late King Ptolemy 
Anletes, whose varying fortones had been such a gold- 
mine to the Roman politicians, and against whose estate 
Ciesar himself still held heavy claims. The two older 
children were two daughters, Cleopatra and Arsinoe, tlien 
came King Ptoleray, a schoolboy of thirteen, and the last 
waa 3 boy t<x>, a child then. The quarrelling heirs partly 
relied on eunuchs and other unscnipuloos men about the 
court. It seems puzzling that they did not all agree to ■ 

' Apiufto, ■■ B. a," 2, 36. 
»"B.C.," 3. 106. 
■Plat., "Ca^,"*?. 
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accept the settlement of the Roman consul, whose power 
in the East there waa no one to seriously question. 

Cleopatra, the oldest, was then about twenty-one years 
of age. Her father, Ptolemy Auletes, had been restored 
to his throne by Gabinius in the time of the great pact. 
In a way, any survivor of the Triumvirate was a guarantor 
of the testament of that king. Cleopatra was supremely 
conscious of the possession of those gifts with which she 
quickly made her play at the sensuality and the erotic 
susceptibility of CiEsar. The author, indeed, of the Bel- 
lum Alexandrinum, a legalua perhaps of Ca-sar's, and cer- 
tainly of his inner circle, does not in the slightest degree 
touch upon, nor ever so faintly allude to, this intrigue, 
which began very soon after Ctesar's arrival in Egypt. 

First, Arsinoe began a war with the Roman imperator: 
really, it was her eunuch minister. Ganymedes. Later, 
the schoolboy king himself, with histrionic tears and quite 
precocious hypocrisy,' succeeded in making his escape from 
Cfesar's headquarters in the great palace of the dynasty, 
or better, in gaining permission to go away, Ciesar's gen- 
erosity was easily wrought upon. This incident, however, 
masking the designs of older men, was that which really 
made the rising of Alexandria a formidable matter for 
Cffisar's military craft and cuiuiiug. 
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In the latter part of March, 47 b.o,, this Alexandrine 
war came to an end, when the schoolboy king, iu his golden 
gleaming corselet, perished in the Nile : by the solar year 
the operations extended from Aug., 48, to about Jan. 15 
of the year 47 B.C. As for the conqueror, his own com- 
parative resourcelessness was in the beginning but ill 
matched against the vast treasures and supplies of that 
metropolis. It was only when there arrived from Syria 
the reinforcements summoned by Cicsar and commanded 
by Mithridates of Perganios, that the former was in a 
position to conclude the whole enterprise and settle the 
kingdom. The decisive victory over the schoolboy king 
had occurred on March 27 of the uncorrected calendar.' 
The many elements of romance and adventure concerning 
his sojourn on the Nile need not detain us. We notice, 
however, a few significant matters in ancient tradition 
before passing on into the peninsula of Asia Minor. 

f According to Dio (42. 7), when head and seal-ring of Pompey were 
brought to Ciesar upon his landing at Alexandria, he shed tears and waa 
moved to warm words also. Dio aays that >they' (who?) laughed at 
thla performajice. The en nucha of tliat miserable court? Isthisoneof 
the free peychological obaervationa of Dio, or did ho follow Livy here ? 
Certainly the partisans of Fompey, when tbey beard of il, made mockei^ 
of this pmve and solemn scene. 

The heiameiera of Luean are even more bitter, 8, 103T: — 
UUjue fldem Tidit aceleris tutumque putavit 
lam bonus esse socer, lacrimas non sponte cadentis 
Effudit gemitusque eipressit pectore l^lo 
Non aliter manifeata potena absconders mentis 
Gaudia tguam lacrimia. . . . 

I Fasti Fneneatinl, sub March 27 : Hoc die CsDsar Alexaud. Recepil. 
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As to the latl«r purt of bis stay on the Nile, SuetaniDa (" Cbs.," 62) 
Mfs ibat be made a tour nitli Cleopatra up iLs Nile to the confines of 
Ethiopia, on a vessel equipped with elaborate cabins {nave thalamego) : 
perbaps we meet bere Ibe trace of Pompelan pens ' nbich Suetonius has 
manifestly Col luned in certain sections of liU important biography. — Die's 
account of the Alexandrine war bears hard on CEeaari " He ^ve Egypt 
as a gratuity to Cleopatra, for wbose salce alKo be bad waged the war " (-)2, 
44). Besides, Cleopatra bore a son to Cssbbt. Appian, whose account 
In many ways is hmrivd and Inaccurate, confirms Suetonius with detail 
of his own (■■ B. C," 2, 90) : '■ He toured with Cleopatra on the Nile, 
with four hundred ships, viewing the country." Plutarch ("Cff«.," 48) 
quotes a twofohl tradition : Some censured the Alexandrine war of Cssar 
as due lo his infatuation for Cleopatra ; olhrrt accused powerful members 
of the schoolboy king's court, such as Pothelnos, who resorted to special 
wiles to malfc Cicsar's sojourn in ttie palace odious to the soldiers of the 
Toyol guard : also that Cleopatra gave birth to Ctesario a very short time 
before Caisar hurried away lo Puntus.J 

This was the mucb-vaunled campaign against Phar- 
naeet, son and murderer of the great Mitlirldatea. Like 
bis Boutheastern neighbors, thu Fartbiatis, tliis despot, in 
Poinpey*s last campaign, had withheld all aid from the 
latter, hoping to make a better conclusion in the inevita- 
ble settlement with the ultimate victor. The heir of Pon- 
tuB was in a measure emboldened to hold out, because he 
had defeated Cirsar's governor, Domitius Calvinus, left 
in charge of A»ia, the Roman province so called. The 
Pontic tvrant had actually overrun lesser Armenia and 
Cappadocia, and was dreaming of repeating his father's 
conquest of Asia Minor, forty years before. Theee events 
occurred late in the autumn of 48 B.C. 

Ciesar now, having left Egj-pt, sailed from Syria to 
Cilicia. Thence, with extraordinary speed, he puabed 
across the Taurus and through Cappadocia. for he was 
impatient once more to reach the imperial capital, whence 
there were coming despatches relating the almost com* 
plete demoralization of the civil government. AlsoCssar 

," 77, whom Cmmr bad b»- 
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heard of a mutinous spirit widely prevailing among some 
of his most valuable veteran legiona. (" Bell. Alex.," 66.) 

But impatient aa he was, he still found time everywhere 
to ordain a settlement of all internal dissensions and feuds 
with neighbors in those communities through which he 
passed. So, too, in Mazaca, the capital of Cappadocia.* — 
In penalizing Deiotarus the Galutian, he rejected the lat- 
ter'a defense (for having helped Pompey) in a manner 
and with arguments of wliich we will take notice. He, 
Cfesar (so he made rejoinder to the hapless Gallogrecian), 
in the campaign of Epirus and Macedon, had truly («c) 
represented the home govei-nraent, Rome and Italy, peo- 
ple and senate. The conqueror made good use of the 
apparatus and terms of constitutional government, when- 
ever that could be conveniently done. 

While moving into Poutus to close with that despot, 
he kept replying to the latter's emissaries without slack- 
ening his own movement. He refused to credit Phar- 
naces with especial loyalty towards himself in having 
abstained from sending any contingents to Pompey. The 
king's outrages perpetrated upon provincials and Roman 
citizens at Amiaus, he might condone, but Pharnaces 
must abandon Pontus, and make reparation to Roman 
tax-farmers and other injured persons. Clearly, Cfesar 
designed to keep the tyrant in hope and humor ; the 
latter, in turn, well-informed of the civic disorder at 
Rome,^ knew that CEOsar must needs soon go thither, and 
so began to procrastinate. Csesar, in hit turn, a miser of 
his time then, was compelled to act both swiftly and deci- 
sively. Near Zela, some forty-five miles west-southwest 
from Comana Pontica, Cteaar grappled with Pharnaces, 

The king, with a sanguine confidence often bred in 
autocrats by their flatterers, actually took the offensive, 
descending down a valley, one mile from Ciesar's position, 
!, 1678, p. 93, note 2. 
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while the latter was etill being fortified : the Roman wu 
astounded at the other's boldaess. The rout of the Pontio 
ruler began on the right wing of the Romans, where stood 
the Vlth Legion, the only settsoned body of troops then 
with Cicsar, which be bad brought from Egypt. The ad- 
vantage of topography rendered Cajsar's success over- 
whelming. He had not expected to begin and end a 
campaign of some difficulty by one and the same stroke : 
a campaign too absolutely necessary to secure the eastern 
frontier of the empire. The elation which he there felt, 
found vent in the famous words sent to one of his parti- 
sans in Rome in a letter. 

[Wlien one comparen the exact account of the mililAr; relBtlon ("B«U. 
Alex.," 72-77) with tba laUr btetoriana (such aa l>io, 42, 47), we came 
upon aeveral poinu worthy of notice. The laconic "Veni, VtdS, Viet" 
(according u> Plut., ■' Cie«.," 60), wer« tlrat naed in a letter to " Amam- 
t(u»" in Rome: perhaps Mattvt. In hiH Pontic triumph tbeae words, 
painted in huge letters on a trame of canvav, were carried in the parade. 
(SueK, "CieH.," 37.) We also Uam from Suetonlue (.15) that Cieur 
frequently, a/ler Zela no doubt, referred to Pompey, and the luck of that 
commander which had ennobled him through suocessea over antagontata 
of eo flimsy calibre: truly no Verclngetorii, no Ariovisi.] 

All the loot from the king Cfesar awarded to his troops. 
Their lojTilty and personal devotion were more than ever 
essential, not only to his further plans, but also to his 
political existence. 

Moving westwards towards ^gean and Adriatic, he 
settled everything on a Cajsarean basis. Pompey. indeed, 
had attached these districts to his own fortunes. Pompey 
was no more. But nowhere could the conqueror and con- 
servator of empire tarry long. The disorder at the cap- 
ital was urgentl}' demanding his personal presence. (** Bell. 
Alex.," 78.) He passed westward, through Greece, and at 
length, somewhat unexpectedly after all, landed at Taren- 
tum. about July 1 of solar year. 

Not far from this Italo-Grecian city, at or near Brun- 
disium. the most eminent, we may say, of the dictator's 
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Bubjeeta, had spent nine or ten months from September, J 
48, to July, 47 B.C. (corrected time). These had beeal 
for him among the most hopeless and gloomy months I 
in a life which, during the twelve last years, had j 
through an uncommon measure of disappointment, dis- \ 
comliture, disillusionment, sadness, and sorrow. This | 
was Cicero. 

A large amount of his correspondence, dated in Uiis 1 
grave period of Roman history, has heen preserved. It 1 
was indeed a political season, in which a merely cunaing ] 
and diplomatic ingenium would perhaps have allowed his ( 
pen to lie idle, and merely watch the currents, and the 
foam and hubbies on the surface of the currents of the 
political tide. Of those who had followed the fortunes of J 
Pompey in Epirus and Macedon, Cicero and Lxlius alone 
had been permitted by the victor to return to the soil o( 
Italy, where the reckless voluptuary and energetic man 
of action, Mark Antony, held sway as Ctesar's viceroy. 
Thenceforward, only after Cicsar himself had tried the 
particular case, could any Pompeian return to Italy. 
("Att.,"ll, 7,2.) His directions, by letter, to Antony, 
had even been tinctured with bitterness or anger.* 

Cicero, himself, held himself dissolved from any further 
allegiance to Pompey, first, after Pharsalos, and even J 
more after the tragedy on the sands of Egypt. It is nee- j 
essary for the larger purpose of these lectures, to repeat 
and urge still another thing : we need not, must not, en- 
dow Ciesar with motives or a consciousness hatched out J 
in Mommsen's brain chiefly, of which the adroit and am- ] 
bitious politician was ignorant. At the same time, we are 1 
dealing with a difficult and elusive period of history. It ' 
ifl tinctured, in the ancient tradition, at almost all points, J 
with the prejudice and the purpose to injure and be- | 
smirch, engendered by partisanship in partisans. 



1 VehemenUos seriptum emt. lb. 
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These, in their opposition to monarchy, in the course of 
the civil war, more and more had been forced to stake life 
itself and all its boons and hopes. Foolish to call them 
fools or scoundrels for their opposition to Hegel's and 
Mommsen's World-spirit. — Still, as we now read the 
times with the invaluable aid of Cicero's correspondence, 
we are, in our turn, in all fairness, driven to the conclu- 
sion that Pompey's victory would have no less established 
a monarchy, with a monarch inferior at almost all points 
to Caesar, and that the bearers of his purple train would 
have been a famished and desperate oligarchy, ruthless 
and bent upon a ret-nactment of the SuUanian times. 

Before the catastrophe of Pharsalos, the partisans of 
Pompey had mapped out the coming proscription at 
Kome. not merely by individuals but iy clataea.^ Cicero 
was bitterly hated for not liiiviiig followed Scipio, Cato, 
Labienua, and Afraniug to Africa. But tho orator's esti- 
mate of the Numidian king, Juba, was proved quite cor- 
rect by the events. To 'defend the government' (what 
government, indeed ?) with the aid of the cunning and 
treacherous Numidian he deemed supremely unwise. 
("Att.," 11,9,1.) 

Early in January, 47, Cicero firmly expected confiscation 
even of the personal estate of the lady Terentia, his wife. 
("Att.," 11. 9, 1.) On his birthday at fifty-nine he wrote 
(ib., §8): "Would that I never had been begotten, or 
that no further child had been bom of that same mother ! " 
For even his own brother and nephew were now in £gean 
waters, setting the dictator against their own brother and 
uncle, aa though they might gain some favor or profit 
through the orator's ruin. 

To add to the corroding cares of a mind fairly dis- 
traught even so, the news from Africa was ever growing 
better for the enemies of Cuesar, enemies whose actual 



Nod nominUlm, wd genentim. " AU.," U, 6, % 
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degcent upon the coasts of Italy the wretched recluse 
Brundisium often expected and dreaded. In April— May, 
47, we learn ("Att.," 11, 14, 1) that all the partisans of 
Pompey both in Greece and in Ionia, who had failed of a 
pardon, and moreover, even those aho wlio had yotfen it, 
were said to be about to sail for Africa, Ciceru calls 
them depreeatores. What hopes he still nourished in that 
dismal spring — slender hopes^ — ^were from Creaar. Even 
from Alexandria the news of April (solar year) were 
gloomy. Spain, too, about thia time, seemed virtually 
lost to Cajaar. 

One of the most vicious features in Csesar's struggling 
for the priucipate was the necessity of giving places and 
great offices to the men who helped liim : his adversariea 
called him broker of provinces. He was not able to ignore 
such claims even when he would. 

When the victor of Ilerda, Sicoris, and Ebro quit Spain 
in the waning eumraer of 49, he left as governor of Far- 
ther Spain, the tribune, Q. Cassius Longinus, who, with 
Antony and the outraged constitution, had fled to Ravenna 
early in that year. Even as qusestor for Pompey in 54, he 
had become odious to the provincials for his cruelty and 
rapacity. The breed of Verres was to be found quite 09 
mueh among Cieaar'a supporters as those following Pom- 
pey. — This extortioner, then, bitterly hated of the pro- 
vincials, sought security by giving excessive bounties to 
his troops. His civil administration was an endless chain 
of oppression and wringing of money out of the Spaniards 
not only, but of resident Romans also. Neither in his pal- 
ace nor on the tribunal of jurisdiction, was there omitted 
anything that might enrich Wra. Ball bonds or indict- 
ments or any form of prosecution and persecution were 
always ready whenever it became known ttiat a given 
man had wealth. 

Finally at Corduba, an attempt was made upon his life ! 
but it is impossible here further to pursue the utter admin- 
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iatrative failure of this Ctesaresn appointee. Hirtius him- 
self, or whoever wrote the Beltum Atexandrinum. sketches 
the acta of Cassius Longipus without any palliation as those 
of a veritable reprobate. It was this appointee then, who, 
particularly in the districts which we now call Andalusia 
and Portugal, rendered futile the genius and wisdom 
which C^sar had exhibited in the settlement of Iberian 
affairs, after his campaign of the Sieoris. This alienation 
Cicero refers to as the ' performance of Cassius.' (" Att.," 
11, 16, 1.) — At the time when this news from Spain 
reached Cicero, he had no explanation for the -delay at 
Alexandria' ' He could not then know anything of Cleo- 
patra, whom he met later on in Rome when Ciesar placed 
her in his Transtiberine villa. Her hauteur then nettled 
Ilia pride. 

But to return: About this time in the capital, one of 
the ecnsationiil figures in political and society life was P. 
Cornelius Dolabella, last husband of poor TuUia, Cicero's 
beloved child. He was a tribune in 47, and a fair product 
of that generation of decadence and demoralization. By 
day he stirred up the rabble of Rome, and, himself hope- 
lessly burdened n*ith debt, he proposed statutes tor scaling 
or cancelling debts or house-rents. Catiline had many 
successors, and the nieraories of Clodius were still green; 
but that of all men his own son-in-law should fairly outiio 
the pair, this was to the timid and troubled recluse of 
Brundisium, indeed, the overflowing of his cup brewed 
for him by the irony of Fortune. To this was added the 
scandalous chain of Dolabella's intrigues with other men's 
wives. Cicero's fair name and all his dearest convictions 
were dragged in the dust by such a son-in-law. ("Att,," 
11. 23, 3.) 

Among those who opposed the new Clodius was that 
brilliant and rising talent, young Asinius PoUio, then 
a illoTum correzit, mesm eTsrUt. "AtL," 
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tribunus plebia. Finally, Antony with troops restored a I 
semblance of order in the capital. 

The legions in Italy destined to go to the African war, 
treated with contumely and began to stone one of hie, 
CEesar's, chief lieutenaots, Publius Sulla. The general . 
belief in that summer was, that none of these important 
and indispensable bodies of veterans woul3 stir from the j 
spot.^ 

in the attachment of Napoleon's troops there waa 
blended for many years the sentiment of French patriot- 
ism ! Cromwell's Ironsides were stirred even by loftier 
motives. The attachment of Cesar's legionary infantry 
was purely a military and professional one. Pay, boun- 
ties, loot, a provision of land-assignments for their declin- 
ing years, bound them to his person. After all they were 
simply splendid mercenaries, in whose range of motives 
and concerns political convictions or civic aspirations fig- 
ured but slightly. Even Mommsen and the Mommseuians 
could not well dub them Roman patriots, however vigor- 
ously they bore to the world the evangel of the World- 
spirit. 

Pretty early in September of the civic year (= early ' 
July of the sun), then, CaBsar landed at Tarentum, and 
soon moved on to Brundisium. 

Cicero went out to meet him (Plut., "Cic," 39). not 
so much in a frame of pessimism as of humiliation in his 
actual sense of helplessness, while many eyes were looking 
on. But the generous soul of C;esar was there: he dis- 
mounted and walked with the stricken and homeless man 
of letters many stadia along the highway. No extant 
letters of Cicero tell of that conversation,' nor of the con- 
solation and relief tlien granted his harassed being. Ended 



> Knilam se pnunt commotnram. >' An.," U, SI, 3. 

< The eplsllea from Brundisium to Atticiu end witli " Att.," 11, 23, 
written towards ilie ead of August, civil jear. This csuaUoii muki aim J 
Ibe date of CieB&r's landing at TareatDm. 
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at last was that long period of fear and gloom. Soon after, 
Cicero forsook hia abode of exile, and his villas as well as 
his mansion on the Palatine knew him once more. 



Csesar would have gone straight to Africa (DJo, 42, 50) 
had it not been for the disorders at the capital. But there 
were other concerns also. He himself needed enormous 
sums of money in order to go forward in the path in 
which be could neither stand still nor retreat. At this 
time, it would seem, he took positive steps to confiscate 
the property of the obstinate Pompeiana. Such sales 
were quite real, as far as the civil law was concerned. 
If his own favorites bought and failed to pay, their own 
sureties were bound to suffer. The public, of course, 
noted the persons who were conspicuous by their financial 
operations or as bidders at these auctions. Here P. Sulla 
seems to have attended more than any other of CEcsar'a 
followers. Amantius, too, became thus notorious to the 
conservatives.' The profligate Antony, of all men in 
Rome, bid in the great mansion of Pompey in the street 
called Carina: a radical change of inmates.' The riotous 
and disreputable' gambled and drank in the city palace of 
the great captain, where beaks of pirates' vessels adorned 
the splendid vestibule, and where domestic virtues had 
had an abode and an affirmation rare in the corrupt 
and decadent aristocracy of that generation. As Cicero 
thought of him, dead, when spiritual things stand out 
> clearly, the former proprietor of that mansion had 
been honest in matters of money, he had been temperate 
and a faithful husband. 

But the dictator was no moral reformer, nor could he, 
at that particular time, even chide those of bis lieuteuanta 

ipiut., "CiM.."6l. 
»Cic.. "8 Phil." 
• 01 both cexM. 
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whose profligacy made hia power odious. Too long bad 
Ite looked upon men as mere instruments. Not as souls, 
but as political and military instruments, were they 
ranged before his vision. And this we may say without 
adopting the tone of furious bitterness such as Cicero used 
after CEesar's death.' Neither Antony nor Dolabella wa« i 
thrown over by the returned dictator. The more desper- 
ate their private fortunes, the clearer the necessity of I 
clinging to him in the future, a period which still needed I 
reckless and resolute men for the further tasks of the naa- ] 
cent monarchy. And so Ciesar honored even the new ] 
Clodius, viz., Dolabella, and promised him the consular J 
honor for the year 44 B.C. (Dio, 42, 33), although ha j 
never had been prtetor. 

As to the wider distress of debtors and tenants (Dio, 1 
42, 51), he furnished partial relief. For, as a genuine I 
statesman, he strove never to make enemies out of a con- 
solidated class. In settling indebtedness, he ordained 
that creditors must accept the valuation of houses and 
lands which had prevailed before the Civil War : for I 
the confiscations had at the moment greatly depressed 
values. 

His political partisans he repaid in various ways. He I 
increased the numbers of pontifiaei and augurs. Of prie- 
tors, says Dio (Livy ?) somewhat bluntly, he appointed 
ten, "in order to requite the greater number." 

In dealing with the mutinous veterans he exhibited | 
that psychological tact which puzzled and surprised his 
contemporaries. He did not beg nor flatter, but main- 
tained a quasi-sovereign control. He did not let them 
know that they were the indispensable instruments of hio 
ambition and props of his imperial pretension. Some he 
confronted in person, on the Field of Mars. He knew that 
they did not sincerely wish to be discharged at all. That 
this should be promptly revealed he accomplished by ad- 



' E.g., "Off.,' 
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dressing tbem ns Qutritei, citizens, civil persons. But in 
merely civic life and ita quiet pursuits they had long 
ceased to have any stake or serious concern. (Dio, 42, 
58.) They realized that there was no other career for 
them, and that they needed him at least as much as he 
needed them.^ His flattering habit of addressing them 
as ^'- FelloW'Soldien" did not deceive them, although it vraa 
wont to warm their hearts. His deliberate manner of 
making record of individual bravery is a feature of the 
Commentarii to which we shall revert in the proper place. 
Actually, the shrewd generalissiuio (Dio, 42, 55) discerned 
the malcontents and left them at home. For now there 
was before him a struggle in every way more serious and 
severe than the quickly decided combat among the Thes- 
salian grain-fields in June, 48. It was on Dec. 19, 47 
(actually, about Oct. 1, 47), that he arrived at Lilybieum, 
in western Sicily, at once pitching his tent so closely by 
the sea that it was wetted by the spray. His impatience 
to be oEf was remarket! by all : it seemed reckless to sail 
to Africa with the slender forces as yet available, at 
a time when Mctelius Scipio, the father of Pompey'a 
widow, generalissimo of the Constitutionalists, could re- 
view ten Homan legions, to which were added many other 
forces and a fleet greatly exceeding that of the dictator. 
Juba'B Numidian cavalry proved to be important in the 
impending winter campaign. Ciesar's landing was effected 
late in December (about October 11) near Hadrumetum. 
Hia Btaff-officers were surprised that no impediment con- 
fronted them.' With him at first he had but three thou- 
sand infantry and one hundred fifty troopers. To his 
naval commanders Csesar had not given any sealed orders 
as to what port sliould be made. It was all a matter 
of circumstance and quick determination, a situation in 
which great captains always are revealed. 

'Add fdso Applan, 8. 94; Suet., "CfBa,"67. 
I "Belluiu Afrlcam," 8. 
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C-ESAE IN 48 B.C. 

On January 1 (= October 13) lie arrived near Leptig 
on the sea. It was, as I said, an autumn aad winter cam- 
paign, if measured by the actual physical season. The 
movements and manceuvres of January, February, March, 
were indecisive. In the earlier part of this time bis 
forces were too small for any decisive engagements. One ', 
marvels that his antagonists did not resolutely undertake 
to smother and overwhelm hini. For they knew well 
that the dictator's troops ' -were largely new recruits, that ■ 
many of the old legions in Italy had been mutinous. 

Gradually, however, by reinforcements arriving from 
Sicily, CiBsar's position was improved. For some time ha 
maintained a defensive attitude, foreign to his genius and 
temperament. There were many hardships. Seaweeds 
macerated in sweet water and then dried had to pass as 
fodder for beasts of burden.' 

At Rome, meanwhile, anxiety prevailed, and all kinds 
of news were eagerly believed. Cicero and many of Ids 
friends could not look forward with any cheerfulness' to 
a decisive victory of either party, no matter what the 
legality or constitutional pretences put forward by each. 
Perhaps Sullauian times were to come again after all. 

As for the African coasl^Iine, where matters were taper- 
ing to an issue, we have reason to believe that procrastina- 

1 "B. Afr.," Ifi. 

"■B, Atr.,"21; Plat., "C[e8.,''53. 

* Eat enim res jam ad eum locum addacM, nt, qu&mqu&m maltnin | 

loteratt inter eonim cbussa qui dimicant, tamen ; inter vlctoriu non i 

multam tnterfuturuiu putem. (Cic, "Fum,," 5, !1, 3,) 
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tion for once was due to Ciesar, whom the passing of time 
made stroager, both in auppUes and in trained troops. 

The Pompeian leaders were puzzled. (" B. Afr.," 85.) 
Still they seem to have acted with ruthless cruelty when- 
ever Cajsai-eans fell into their hands. Political treason, 
and following the eagles of Cieaar, in their judgment and 
practice, were one and the same thing. 

Ctesar really used the first four months of this pecul- 
iar campaign to drill his men and to season them: "to 
train them as a driltmaster trains raw gladiators; how 
many feet they should fall back from the foe and how, 
while confronting their opponents, and within how small 
a space they should make their stand, again fall back and 
threaten assault, and almost in what spot and how they 
were to discharge their pila, — would he teach them." 
(" B. Afr.," 71.) Then, too, here were not Gauls to fight, 
men who knew nothing of wiles and ambush, but only 
open valor, whereas the Numidians were cunning, crafty, 
resourceful in ambush and in all wiles of warfare. On 
March 21 (uncorrected), 46, Caesar held a review of alt 
hia troops. Soon after reinforcements arrived by sea. 
Repeatedly he now offered battle to the Pompeians. 
Finally, on April 4, he marched on Thaptut and began to 
invest this town, thus compelling Scipio to come to the 
relief of this community. When Scipio committed the 
fatal blunder of placing his stockade upon a narrow strip 
of land, about one and a half miles wide, between the sea 
and the salt marshes, the keen eye of the great captain 
saw promptly that the time and the hour were at hand. 
The Xth Legion, too, was now once more with him. (" B. 
Afr.," 81.) Personally he hurried from troop to troop, 
and roused the spirit of his men to the highest pitch of 
eagerness and confidence. 

And still he seems to have personally preferred a defen- 
sive attitude on that day, but the enthusiasm of the rank 
and file finally made him consent to a vigorous advance. 
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The elephants were soon routed and the stockade 
Scipio's iufaiitry broke and fled. Csesar pursued 
hotly, so as not to permit them to form once more. In 
vain they sought refuge in Juba's camp; it had already 
been taken. Breathless, they halted on a hill and made 
the signs of surrender. 

But Cicsar's veterans were maddened and enraged, 
actually slaying in their fury those who would stay them, 
distinguished men on their own side, Romans from the 
capital. Several senators and equestrian gentlemen of 
Cfesar's own lines fled to the very person of the dictator, 
to save themselves from their own infuriated legionai'iea. 
So this awful butchery proceeded, while Ctesar himself, 
for once helpless, looked on, in vain entreating his veter- 
ans to spare the foe, who hud ceased to light. (" B. Afr.," 
85.) This was tlie battle of Thapsus. In the nineteen 
months which had gone by since Pompey sadly rode away 
from Pharsalos to Tempe and the sea, clearly the entire 
Civil War had risen to greater intensity in the desperate 
spirit of the contestants. It seemed to tend towards a 
recrudescence of Sullanian times. Could the dictator 
maintain the moderate and statesmanlike policy which be 
had mapped out for himself ? 

[The ancieot iradition oE this momentoiiH balde eihibiu some cnrioni 
diver^nus. Plutarch (C. 53) himself reports two verglons: according 
lo one, fifty thousand were slain, white Ceesar loal but fifty ; according 
to another (perhaps Tanusius or Ampius) Csear was not even personally 
present, but was suffering from an atTAck of hia besetting raalady, 
epilepsy.] 

The date was April 6 of the uncorrected calendar, — 
From Thapsus, by way of various posts now submitting, 
Ciesar, granting pardon to several Porapeians of note, 
such as Ligarius and Ciccina, moved on towards Utica, on 
the outskirts of which he arrived at dusk.' But the 

' ■ Circiler luminibaH accenBis,' "B. Afr.," 89, one of the many Utile 
traits pointing; to ttie fact that the author waa much about the person of 
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noblest of hia adversaries, Cato, was no more. When 
the news of tbe catastrophe reached him, the stern and 
fearless man at first endeavored to organize a defence of 
Utica. But when he saw that those whom he meant 
should be the defenders lacked all spirit and hope, he 
arranged that as many as possible should embark and seek 
refuge in Spain, the last resort of the Pompeians. As for 
himself, he disdained either to flee or to meet the new 
monarch at all. His speech, bis mien, were unchanged, 
no intimation of fear, no anxiety or despair. He died the 
consistent Stoic he had lived, his last concern having been 
with the immortality of the soul. The last book he read 
was Plato's "Phiedo."^ 

His death was a hitter disappointment to Cicsar. Of 
all his antagonists this one had been the purest-minded 
and the one of longest standing, the most persistent as 
well as consistent, the one whom neither fear nor gain 
could move,^ the one who had penetrated into the inner- 
most recesses of Casar's design and political character 
long before the beginning of the Civil War. Even at 
thirty-one, in the great debate of Dec. 5. 63, he had deter- 
mined the issue by his powerful personality. Postulating 
an honest enforcement of the constitutional tradition, both 
in the home government and in the provincial administra- 
tion, he condemned tbe acts of all the dynasts and their 
personal policies, but thinly veiled under the forms of the 
past, while they granted to each other and accepted from 
each other what really belonged to the commonwealth. 
He stood alone. — Ctesar is said to have given vent to his 
feelings in these words : " O Cato, I envy you your 
death: for you too begrudged me your preservation." 

' " TesUmoniom Anlm»." p. 380 ^q. 

■Perhaps the enij:malje imasaiie in Suet., "Aag,," 87, mnjr now b« 
•o1t«iI: "et cum linrtatur, ferenda ease pneocntin quftllMmmqae sint: 
eonttHli nnii* hot Calone" Tbsi is ta mf, Cato aymbollxei a tronblt 
UiU we cannnt rid ounelves ol, Iml must bear soineliow. iSuij lenou 
did AugiuUu learu trom tbe cweer of hU adoptive tnther. 
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(Plot^ "Cat© Mia.," Ti) Little doabt that the dictator 
had propoKd for himself acts of p«rticiilarly conspicaoos 
geoensttr and facbeuaooe. For the purpoae of HefcUing 
the qiritB <d his geoetattOD eveiTirhere, this pardon of 
Cato voold have been for the statesman Caeaar of incal- 
colable valne- 

Cxsar. after Thapeus, remained aboat two months 
longer in Aiiiea. Adding Xumidia as a new province to 
the empire, he appointed as first governor Crispus Sallus- 
tios &a a reward for his poulisan deToti<Hi. 

The enormous wealth gained there by the later histo- 
rian, in a Terr short time, roused the moral irony of 
sober-minded observers like Varro later on. Sallust 
himself, writing after the death both of C;esar and Cato, 
bestowed apon Cato imperishable praise, he too, Sallust, 
the very mau who owed everything to Cato's antagonist. 
As to the settlement of the new province, as Dio (43, 9) 
presents the matter, the dictator gave his officer orders J 
to loot and ravage it under form of organization. I 

As to CiEsar's poliey of magnanimity in dealing with 1 
defeated and submissive adversaries, one must admit that 
his geaerosity bad been again atwl again abased. When 
we compare the record of the author of the " Bellum 
Africum" (c. 89) with Die's survey (43, 12-13) of what 
actually happened, then we may conclude that Cssar, 
while still, by certain overt acts, using or asserting this 
policy of leniency, was actually becoming much sterner. 

At Rome, when the complete success of Ca-sar became 
known, the dictator's partisans were in ecstasies, and con- 
gratulations were the order of the day. Men like Cicero 
and Varro were almost out of place on streets and forum : 
they, too, were counted among the vanquished.' Cicero 
thought of going down to the Gulf of Naples, and at 
Baiie to live for a while in seclusion, ' not to swim, but to 
lament.' Still, from this time on there is met with, in 
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his correspondence, a new and positive sentiment. When- 
ever the military work of Ctesar was fully completed, 
some measure of rehabilitation of conatitutional forms, 
8ome way of reestablishing an orderly government of 
courts and laws could not well be deferred. Even in a 
subsidiary way he would be willing to assist, if the dic- 
tator were to call upon liim. (*' Fam.," 9, 2, 5.) 

When Cajsar left Africa, naturally his plans and move- 
ments were the foremost object of public concern. Would 
he go by way of BaiK or of Sardinia ? Actually be took 
the latter course. The provinces of the empire had now 
■virtually become Ciesar's 'farms.' So Cicero in a private 
letter to Varro expresses the matter ("Fam.," 9,7, 1}: 
" For that farm of his he haa never yet looked over : he 
has none worse than this one, but still he does not despise 
it." Bitter words, but luminous with the truth of wliat 
was actual and real. Caesar, at this stage, had come to 
know all his 'farms' but this one. Spain and Gaul, 
Africa, Macedon, and Achaia, Asia, Cappadocia, Pontus, 
Bithynia, Cilicia, Syria, or Sicily: he knew them all, and 
his own eye and hand could determine what crops they 
could send to the granaries of the landlord, what taxes 
and imposts they could hear in war and peace. On 
June 14 (about April 14 of solar year) Cicero first 
broached to Atticus (" Att.," 12, 4) the project of writing 
a memorial monograph on Cato. It was, he said, bound 
to annoy partisans of the victor, even if Cicero were to 
limit himself to the character of Cato and avoid all politi- 
cal valuations and jndgments. To the man of letters 
indeed, retired from public life, and not insensible of 
the dictator's considerate treatment of himself, it was in- 
deed an 'Archimedian problem,' i.e.. a very difficult one. 
But Cicero, the idealist, once more was too much for 
Cicero, the worldly wise man. The labor of composition 
gave him keen pleasure. ("Att.," 12, 5. 3.) The remi- 
niscent mood in Cicero ever makes the present bitter to 
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his aoul : 'And now what am I doing? I am bearing 
what must be borne, which is very far from positive 
approval.' (" Fam.," 9, 6.) 

The return of the dictator to the capital occurred 
about the 26th of July. Almost all the leaders of the 
other party had perished. Lentulua, Scipio, Afranius, 
Cato, — all were gone. ("Fam.," 9, 18, 2.) Even the 
favorites of Ciesar, such as Balbus, are referred to by 
Cicero Bometiraes as 'kings,' or ' royal persons.' ("Fam.,'* 
9, 19, 1.) Mere physical survival soraeLiraes appears to 
him as something in the nature of pure gain, something 
unearned. (" Fam.," 9, 17, 1.) T/ie government U dead, 
Cresar himself is too deeply enmeshed in the bonds o£ 
political obligation. He could not restore constitutional 
government if he would. (lb.) The chief (princeps) does 
not even himself know what is going to be. "For we are 
glavea to him, he himgelf to the timet : so neither he knows 
what the times are going to demand, nor can we know 
what the subject-matter of his reflections is." (lb., § 8.) 
"We were wont to sit at the helm and hold the rudder, 
but now there is barely a spot for us down in the liold 
where the bilge-water is." ("Fam.," 9, 15,3.) As fop 
Senatus Consulta, they are passed as of yore ; but they are 
composed at the house of Balbus. (lb., § 4.) My own 
name is officially used in S. C, of the very contents of 
which I am completely ignorant, I hope that by and by 
there will be some kind of a government. Bnt whatever 
it will be, it will be a gift of the dictator. — Tlie omnipo- 
tence of Caesar at all points of the empire he urges in a 
letter to the school friend of his youth, M. Marcellus (con- 
sul of 51) ("Fam.," 4, 8), M'hom he urges to avail himself 
of Cffisar's magnanimity and to return from his exile in 
. Greece. For once we are afforded a glimpse of the inward 
Cfesar : " He feared mainly this, that the exiles would not 
esteem it a kindness to be allowed to come back." 

Even more the complete monarchy of the actual situa- 
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tion is brought out by Cioero in a ootable passage ad- 
dressed to the same exile (" Fam.," 4, 9) : " For all thingt 
have been bestowed upon one. As for hia using couosel, he 
does not use even that of his own adherents, but his own 
alone, which would not he much otherwise, if he held 
the government whom we followed" (viz., Pompey). 
Ciesar, saya Cicero, would like to attach to his service the 
real first-class men ; his nature is gentle and kindly ; he 
never refers to Pompey but in terras of respect. In Sep- 
tember Cicero writes from Rome to the exile Ligarius 
("FamV* 6, 13) : "Casaar is steadily turning more gener- 
ous, but it comes about more slowly tlian we desire (viz., 
your recall from exile). On account of the weighty en- 
gagements of him from whom everything is sought, access 
to him has been more difficult, and at the tame time he 
teems to wish to appear more angry for a greater length of 
time toward the African cause, to keep those in a state of 
anxiety hg whom he thinks he hat been brought into conflict 
with more lengthy annoyances. . . ." 

Luminous words, indeed ; but we must now leave this 
correspondence. Balbus and Oppius were the most in- 
fluential of Ciesar's intimates now ; Antony apparently 
much less so. — Return we now to the official acts of the 
period after Thapsus, never forgetting that the decrees 
of the senate were really those of Cn-sar's puppets or 
creatures : even less sovereign were the plebisdta in his 
honor. 

A period of forty days' Thanksgiving was decreed when 
the news of Thapsus arrived. C^sar was made prctfectut 
momm (virtually Censor) for three years. To him it 
was given to sit on the sella curuUs amid the consuls. He 
was to give the signal in the circus. He was to be dicta- 
tor for ten years. His statue was to be placed on the 
capitol opposite to that of Jupiter himself. (Dio, 43, 14.) 
All this, says Dio, because they stitl feared a second Sulla. 
There were proposed also other honors, which, however, 
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CaDsar declined. These S. C. were all adopted before 
himaelf arrived in Rome. (Dio, 43, 15.) His ke 
eyes saw that fear, rather than affectioD, had dictated 
these honors, and in an address before the senate he 
sought to assure the assembled fathers. His previoua 
course of moderation, he urged, had been sincere, nor 
would he now use bis power to gratify whim or vin- 
dictiveness. His previous career bad been determined 
by his very nature, not by craft or policy. He de- 
sired to lead, not to play the autocrat. (Dio, 43, 7.) 
The private papers of Pompey and Scipio he had 
burned without reading them. Troops 'were for secu- 
rity both of empire and of private property, not to be 
toots of tyranny, 

The triumph, long looked for by the masses of the cap- 
ital, was a fourfold one, being celebrated on four different 
days, but not successive ones, a necessity quite obvious to 
us. These gigantic parades and processions ^ occurred in 
the month of August (really June), in a sequence of his- 
torical order. First came the triumph over the Gaula, 
then that from Egypt, next the one which glorified hia 
swift defeat of Pharnaces, lastly that over Juba. The 
censure of the appearance of the Egyptian princess Ar- 
fiinoe, as noted by Dio (43, 19), may have been due to 
Ccesar's political critics rather tlian to the general voioe 
of the capital ; this, too, may be said of the displeasure at 
the great number of lictors. On this occasion Vercin- 
getorix perished in prison, in which he had awaited this 
exhibition as well as his most sliameful and unjust exe- 
cution for six long years. Most justly does the French 
nation honor his memory. The curious license of the 
troops — comparable to that customary at the season of 
the Saturnalia — on this occasion, taunted him with his 
passion for Cleopatra, nay, designated his entire gigantic 

' Suet., "Ciea.." 37 ; Velleiua, 2, 6fl, declamatory and Inexact. Wo, 
48,10; Plut., "C^,"66; Appian, " B. C," 2, 101-102. 
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achieTeinent as the succesa of unrighteousness.^ This 
was the iirst time since Tarquin's days that this term, 
kinff, was heard in Rome as applied to a sovereign com* 
mander. 

The plehB were feasted at 22,000 tables, at one sitting. 
no second table for any one. Shows and games were of 
unheard of splendor. Appian records that the treasure 
carried in parade amounted to 65,000 talents, while 2822 
golden wreaths also were borne along, such as had been 
given to Ciesar by communities and by princes. Each 
common legionary also received the equivalent of 6000 
drachmas of Attic money ($900), while the centurions, 
the very prop of Cesar's achieved sovereignty, received 
the twofold amount. A matter of doubtful political wis- 
dom was what Appian relates. There were carried in 
procession twenty-two large canvasses, with portraits and 
death scenes of lending Pompeians. Pompey himself 
alone was exempted. It was brutal, and no worship of 
genius can gloss it over. Perhaps in this manner the 
dictator would exhibit to the Mediterranean world his 
positive victory, and discourage any risings in favor of a 
cause whose history seemed to be over. Among important 
legislative acts of the now sovereign were these : The 
lowest class of the three classes of jurors provided by 
the Aurelian law of 70 B.C. was discontinued. A special 
enumeration was taken in Rome, about which there have 
been various conjectures. Was it to determine the ques- 
tion of the recession of the population? Probably it was 
due to fiscal necessities, and ti more exact determination of 
the number of those who were recipients of grain from the 
public granaries, was intended. The facts of the financial 
administration must have pressed to the forefront of bis 
concerns at a time when the consummation of the parades 

1 Restored b; L. Liuige. S, 446, thus, Ihe in&rchlug rhythm b«iag 
quite pftlpable : 

Plfclerto il rtote fitefM, iS non ttctM, r<x ertt. 
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and donatives had 8wallowed enormous buiub.* Also there 
was a sumptuary law, dealing with luxury of the table, of 
which law Cicero makes some light fun. ("Fatn.^' 
2.) There was also limitation in the use of litters (Suet., 
" C," 48), purple rugs, pearls ; special agents were placed 
on the public markets to watch for contravention of the 
sumptuary laws. Ciesar was indeed prcefectut morum, but 
about this time the radiant Cleopatra appeared in Rome, 
and at once took possession of the establishment which 
Ciesar had provided for her, in his park on the right bank 
of the Tiber. (Dio, 43, 27.) — Proconsular provinces 
were now limited to two years, there now being a central 
sovereign in the empire — and propreetorian to one. (Dio, 
43, 25.) 

Finally the confusion and disorder of the civil calendar 
was terminated in this way, that the civil year was 
brought to conform definitely and perpetually to the 
solar year. As Censorinug ( " De Die Natali," c. 20) ex- 
plains, this often recurrent trouble had been due to the 
habit of arbitrary actions on the part of the pontifices. 
These, from hatred or from favor, gave to certain magis- 
trates longer or shorter years, or they inflicted loss, or 
bestowed benefits upon certain financiers who had con- 
tracts with the state. Caesar, as pontifex maximus, re- 
formed all this, first, by making an intercalation of 
twenty-three days at the end of February, and besides, 
after November was over, inserting an exti'a period of 
sixty-seven days before December was to begin. Thus 
this year, 46 B.C., came to have, in all, four hundred and 
forty -five days. He also abolished forever the so-called 
" Mercedonius," the intercalary period, after February, in 
alternate years, and provided one intercalary day, at the 

' Appian says (2, 102), that It was a counting of the plebs. PluUtch 
(c. 60), who evidently does not understand It at all, says that the last oen- 
BUs gave 320,000, this one but 160,000. Cicero'si phrase of the ' mltera ple- 
becula, himdo terarll,' here bMomes more palpable to our comprehenoloD, 
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end of February, once in four years. Eiperta aay tihat 
Cffisar went back to Numa as much aa possible. 



But the troubles in Spain called the dictator away from 
these necessary and urgent labors. Once more he took 
the field, and for the last time, chiefly to regain southern 
Spain, lost to him through the rapacity and injustice of hia 
henchman, Q. Cassius Longinus. It was probably during 
the intercalary period that he left Rome and Cleopatra. 
The matter was notorious and was sharply censured. 
But he was unconcerned and had even passed a S. C, 
granting to her the title of ' Friend and Ally of the 
Roman People.' At one time Caesar had thought that 
the operations in Spain might be conducted by one of hia 
lieutenants, but a fuller understanding of the exact situa- 
tion urged him to take the field in person. 

Pompey'a oldest son and heir, Gneius, had first gained 
the Balearic isles, where for a while he had been detained 
by sickness. Thence Scapula and Aponius, Roman 
knights of Corduba, summooed the young pretender over 
to the mainland. 

Many of the old Afranians, seasoned men, came to his 
eagles. (Dio, 43, 30.) Sextus Varus also, and Labienus, 
having escaped after Thapsus, came over from Africa. 
The adversaries of Ciesar wisely determined to concen- 
trate themselves in Bietica. 

On Nov. 26, 46 B.C., early in the morning, Cicero had 
called qn Giesar. (" Fam.," 6, 14.) Not so very long 
afterwards, it seems, Ciesar departed for the seat of war. 
Both Appian and even Strabo state that the dictator, now 
in the fourth year of that power, traversed the distance 
from Rome to Obulco (in B;etica) in^ twenty-seven days. 
According to Strabo (3, 160) this place was three hundred 
stadia or thirty-seven English miles from Corduba, For 
not all the communities of Ba^tica had opened their gates 
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to the young pretender. Even in Corduba a part o 
population BtiU adhered to Caesar, and evidently i 
com muni ties were sirailarly broken up into two factions, 
although the Poinpeiana. for the time being, seem to have 
had control of affairM. Some towua, like Iflia, were still 
holding out for C:esar, Sextius Pompey himaelf had 
command in Corduba, the capital of the province. 

At Rome men like Cicero did not know whether Ctesar, 
before leaving, had nominated candidates, or would do ( 
BO in Spain. ("Att.," 12, 8.) Balbus and Oppius, not ' 
Antony, were his stewards at the seat of government. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE LAST TEAB BDT ONE, <6 B.C. 



This, too, was a winter campaign, as had been that 
ending with Thapsus. The hardships of the inclement 
season were thus added to the steadily rising bitterness of 
the Civil War. Csesar was deceived in his expectation 
that young Pomi>ey would be utterly dazed by the dicta- 
tor's pei'sonal appearance on the theatre of war. (Dio, 43, 
32.) 

The essential point in this last and most desperate cam- 
paign of Cfflsar was this : his antagonists held, and were 
' justified by the events in their conviction, that, man for 
man, the legionaries on both sides differed but little from 
one another. Even at Rome there seems to have pre- 
vailed during this winter 46—15 a perfectly clear vision of 
that critical equilibrium in southern Spain. In January- 
February, 45, Cicero wrote to A. Torquatus, who then 
was still in exile ("Fam.," 6, 4, 1) : "Now we (here at 
Rome) merely seem to understand so much, that the war 
will not last long, but on thia very subject others think 
otherwise. . . . On the one hand, there is the common 
chance of every war, and the results of battles are always 
uncertain; on the other hand, at the present time, it is 
suid, BO large are the forces on both sides, so well equipped 
to fight a decisive battle, that, no matter which of the two 
shall gain the victory, no marvellous result* will come 
about. That idea of the public is gaining more strength 
from day to day, that, though there be some difference 
between the causes represented in the field, nevertheless, 

■ EridenU; he meADS no real reatontloD of the older form of govern- 
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there is not going to be mucli di£ference between the vie*' 
tories. One side (i.e., Caesar's} we almost know by ex- 
perience. As ta the other one (Gneius Pompey), there is 
no one but reflects how greatly to be feared ib an armed 
victory of his, in his anger." On this latter contingency 
we have a curioua couflrmatlon from C. Casaius, then 
prsBtor designate, who wrote to Cicero about this time 
from Brundisium. ("Fam.," 15, 9, 4.) "I will stake 
my life if I am not anxious, and prefer to have the old and 
gentle master ^ rather than make a test of a new and cruel 
one. You know how much of an idiot Gneius is, you 
know how he confounds cruelty with valor ; you know 
how he thinks we always make him a laughing-stock. . . , 
If Ciesar has won, expect me speedily." So wrote one 
who, about twelve months hiter, organized the plot of 
assassinating the one man wliusu mastership he was will- 
ing, nay, anxious, to live under, when there was a possible 
alternative of a government controlled by young Pompey. 
Ctesar's chief task, in the first part of this campaign, 
naturally was to capture Corduba. This, however, proved 
more difficult an enterprise than Ciesar had expected. So 
CiBsar turned away, and on February 19 captured a minor 
stronghold, Ategua. Meanwhile, young Pompey, within 
the sphere of his own domination, began to winnow Pom- 
peians from CsBsareans, in given town communities (" Bell. 
Ilisp.," 20). and on one occasion gave orders to behead 
seventy-four persons, non-combatants, who were said to 
have favored Cscsar. (lb., 21,3.) What would the young 
pretender have done at Rome if he had entered it with a 
victorious army? How completely correct was the judg- 
ment of CassiusI In fact, in the B»jtica a reign of terror, 
here and there, was begun by Pompey "s adherents. That 
young leader in his manifestoes bore himself as one of 
whom CiEsar was afraid' (ib., 26): Ciesar, he claimed. 
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did not dat-e to give him battle because bis troops were 
raw recruits. 

Gradually, whether through Ciesar's initiative or that 
of Pompey, both armies manceuvred southward towards 
the footbillo of the Sierra Nevada. Pompey now, with 
the town of Munda at his back, offered battle to C-csar 
(ib., 29). It was March 17, anniversary of the lAhera- 
Ha at Home, with a cloudless sky and brilliant sunshine. 
The lines of Cicsar's foes exhibited thirteen eagles and 
legions, while Ctesar commanded eight legions, with eight 
thousand troopers. Legion X held its ancient place of 
honor, the right wing, and the i*ompeians placed an extra 
legion in reserve against the far-famed decumani. The 
author of the Sellum Hittpaniente either was too partisan 
to give a plain and unvarnished account of this formidable 
struggle (c. 30-31), or his iiifiirior position precluded any 
clear grasp of the long and bitter contest. Very different 
is the account which we gain from every other source. 
Csesar did not march up the hill, but assumed at first a 
defensive or waiting attitude. As for the Pompeians, so 
impatient was their spirit, and so prompt their charge, 
that Ciesar, as Asinius PoUio attests, did not even have 
time to utter the wonted appeal to his troops. (Suet., 
" Cfes.," 55.) Asinius, then, was on that field: his ac- 
count (Histories) must have been the most authoritative 
for the later historians, and tho spirit with which he com- 
posed his final and deliberate account, as we are acquainted 
with his keen and brusquely independent character, was 
far from blind adulation of the man to whom he at first 
owed his unparalleled advancement. Briefly, this was 
a struggle without any parallel in Ciesar's military ex- 
perience,' There were auxiliaries on both sides, sent by 
both the hostile rulers of Mauretania, but the legionaries 
alone (Dio, 43, 3G) determined the day of Munda. The 

■ llonu, 2, T8 aqq., probably glres iw the Uvlnn rektioa. Cf. Plut, 
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CEesarean veterans hoped for a definite rest henceforward.! 
The old Afranian and Varronian cohorts looked for no par--* 
don if Cfesar should win the battle. It was all more st«m, 
and desperate than three years before in Theasaly. And 
there was a curious stillness in all the bloody work. The 
combatants, apart from the clink and clang of blades on 
shields, the mere athleticism of many thousands of duels 
of desperate swordsmanship, maintained a rare silence as 
to cheering or battle-cry : neither exultation nor groans 
were heard. They simply stood to it : an occasional shout 
of ' strike I ' ' kill I ' a deadlock it seemed to the command- 
ers. As the day wore on, there seemed no palpable im- 
pression to be making on either side. According to Livy 
(Florus, 2, 81), at one time there was actually a recession 
or a slow falling back of Cieaar'a troops. ' They had not 
yet actually fled,' says the epitomizer of Livy, but it vaa 
clear that they were resisting more from a sense of shame 
than from valor. Cicsar leaped from his horse and ran 
down from the elevated place whence he had been survey- 
ing the battle. In fact, each commander, by a similiir 
impulse, strove to add the weight of his own personal 
exposure and fighting to the scales in which reposed the 
issue of that unyielding struggle. Personallj', then, Cie- 
8ar rushed through the lines,* crying out aloud, " Are you 
not ashamed to deliver me to the young boys?" viz., to 
the sons of Pompey. At one time he said to the sub- 
commanders about him, "This will be the end of my life 
and of your campaigns." (App., " B. C," 2, 104.) And 
even Ctesar's personal valor, the last resource of a great 
commander, might have proved unavailing, the nigbt ter- 
minating the grim battle, had not a critical blunder of 
Labienus presented the decision to the eagles of his com- 
mander and lavish friend. Bogud, the Moorish ally of 
the dictator, got into motion to attack the stockade of 

■ This (rait in Plutamh ('■ Cees.," 66) probably dales back to Aatnitu. 
Tbe close agreemeat between Dio and Flonis (Livy) la impressive. 
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young Pompey, and when Labienus saw thisi be left that 
line of ateel to attack the Mauretanian. Speedily the idea 
spread that the Pompelan line waa yielding at last. Doubt 
turned to apprehension, apprehension to fear, and fear to 
panic. Some Sed to the stockade, some to Munda. Sally 
after sally was roade from the stockade, until all the de- 
fenders had perished. As for Munda, Ca3snr immediately 
ordered a circumvallation, where the bodies of the slain 
were piled up to furnish a rampart of investment. Tbisia 
noted by nearly all the ancient historians, from the writer 
of the Bellum Httpamenae do^vnward. The dictator's 
great-nephew came to Spain about this time; this youth, 
Octavius by name, was then in bis eighteenth year. C^sar 
was thinking of a successor in his dynasty. (Dio, 43, 41.) 
Soon afterwards the heads of the leaders were brought in. 

The official news reached Rome rather slowly, viz., in 
thirty-four days, so that April 20 (ordinarily the anniver- 
sary of the founding of Rome, the PariUa), was the day on 
which began the fifty days" supplicatio. The Civil War 
had thus lasted somewhat more than four years. 

Cicero had had pleasant relations to Ciesar's private 
stewards and agents, Balbus and Oppius. He had inter- 
ceded for a number of exiles. It was praiseworthy in him 
to cheer them and seek their rehabilitation of name and 
fortune. In these tasks he was earnest and generous, for 
he could not well look forward to any material or worldly 
reward. But his underlying view of things waa melan- 
choly : " When most blessed are those who have begotten 
no children, and less miserable those who lost children in 
these times, than if they had lost them under a good gov- 
ernment, or, to come down to actual facts, under some 
kind of government at all." ("Fam.," 5. 16, 3.) 

In Cicero's vision the very organic parU^ of the state 
had been ruined. After Munda be declared himself indif- 
ferent as to the fate of Pompey'ssons. ('* Att.," 12, 37, 4.) 
1 Membn rei publiCAe ( " Fun. ," 6, 13, 3). 
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Id these moDths of spring, 45 B.C., he was somewhat 
concerned aa to the maaner of Caaar's rejoinder to 
self, the Anticato. So busy was Cxaar, that Hirtius for 
him gathered some outline of data which entered into 
CjEsar's worlc. (" Att.," 12, 41, 4.) 

Long before Cajaar in person returned to Rome, the 
rapid production of S. C. in his honor was resumed. 
A curious and puzzling process : for it seems that the 
deepest and bitterest enemies of Ctesar had some hand ia 
more than one of these, in order to render the autocrat 
odious by the very process of ever new accumulation. 

Balbua we may call his minister for home affairs, and we 
may say confidently that in Ciesar's absence no important 
S. C. was, or could be, passed without him. Some positive 
measure of responsibility must rest upon the Spaniard, 
responsibility too for the catastrophe of the Ides of 
March. 

About a Parthian campaign Cfesar wrote even from 
Spain. This was a bitter legacy of his fellow dynast 
Crassufl, and one of the results of the conference at Luoa 
eleven years before, but a task not to be ignored, if the 
eastern provinces once more were to be made permanently 
secure. The next great enterprise, then, a foreign war of 
grave importance and great cost, was held out and named 
for public opinion, even before the autocrat returned from 
Corduba and Gades. But, he added, there must first be a 
settlement of the government. Clearly he had taken to 
heart the wretched condition of the capital such as it was 
during his sojourn at Alexandria and beyond. Other- 
wise, it seems, he would hardly have stopped even at 
Rome on his way to the East. 

But we must turn once more to the further Honora, 

tenatuB contulta antedating Caesar's return. Not long 

before July 20-21, 45 B.C., there was passed a S. C. or 

plebiscitum, providing ' thnt at the opening of Circensiaa 

' Dio, 43, 46. 
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games, among the figures of the gods of the common- 
wealth conveyed in solemn procession' in chariots, the 
figure of Ccesar also should be so driven along iu a 
separate chariot. 

Even then, too, there was a rumored proposal of Cotta'a. 
that in deference to a certain Sihylline oracle, Catsar 
should be formally invested with the title of king be- 
fore setting out for the Parthian War. (Cf. Cic, " l)e 
Divinatione," 2, 110.) Cicero notes all this as rife in the 
capital even before Csesar's return from Spain. 

Ciesar's intimate political supporters, such as IvSpidus, 
looked for Ciesar to appear in the senate by August 1. But 
be did not then. For the first time it SL'em.t in all his 
correspondence the orator cites the ominous, and to the 
Roman feeling intolerable, word Rex in referring to Cjcsar, 
Cicero's blackguard nephew Qtiintus had done his best to 
poison Catsar's mind against liis uncle. The youth's talk 
ran in this manner : Ceesar would have to be on his guard 
against Cicero, "did not the kiitg know that Cicero was 
utterly devoid of spirit." (" Att.," 13, 37, 2. ) Plots, then, 
or the possibility of plots directed against the life of the 
dictator, were mentioned at least, in this summer, in the 
environment of the latter, and, no doubt too, often by per- 
sons who thus sought to curry favor mth the great man. 
— The aureole of a certain majesty steadily began to illu- 
mine the laurel wreath of tlie nascent emperor, and Cicero 
preferred in that summer to submit first, to Oppius and 
Balbus, a letter which he was about to sent to C«esar. It 
was indeed, in a way, very much of a political letter, for 
it contained Cicero's opinion of Ciesur's Antieato. (Aug. 
22, "Att.," 13, 50.) 

On Sept. 13 Csesar at last arrived at a villa of his 

at Labicum (not far from Pneneste). On the same day 

he made his will, which document, for safe-keeping, was 

entrusted to the foremost of the Vestal Virgins. (Suet., 

> Pomp* (etc., " AU.," 13, »4. I). 
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"Caes.," 83.) It was a political mistake for Cfesar to 
hold a triumph on accouat of his Spanish campaign. This, 
indeed, had been a civil war pure and simple. But while 
this was censured at Rome, Caesar wat^ dangerously indif- 
ferent to these judgments. He had forged a kind of mon- 
archy ; at least he was the monarch. In the enormoi 
expansion of what we may call his world-wide power, 
aristocracy of Rome, once his peers, had, to his political 
vision, shrunk to such pigmy stature, that lie did not hesi- 
tate to put Gauls into the senate. The greater part of 
his active life had been spent away from Rome. His will 
was as potent on the banks of the Nile or Rhine or Seine 
OB on the Tiber. Rome to him, to bis volition and initisr 
tive, was no longer an authority or source of authority. 
It was this permeation of his very consciousness with the 
feeling of monarchy which caused hira to decline, in this 
last autumn of his life, the bestowal of the consular office 
for ten years, a bauble rather for him, with which to 
gratify his dependents. 

Was it the accumulation of honors exceeding all preca*'' 
dent, or was it the outraged feeling of tliose who onoa 
were his peers, or again, was it really a reassertion of a 
purer and better republicanism which proved the moving 
force and factor of the plot which felled him before he 
could complete his work and his life ? But first we moatj 
enumerate these honors. (Dio, 43, 43.) 

A S. C. decreed that at all games Ciesar was to be dia< 
tinguished by the triumphal garb. The laurel wreath he 
was to wear always and everywhere. 

With this honor he was particularly gratified (Suet. 
45), and bis baldness was thus less conspicuous. He was 
at this particular time — for Cleopatra still resided in hia 
park — by no means indifferent to these little amenities of 
embellishing his outward person. The high ahoes of red 
leather were considered a tradition from the old kings of 
Alba, from whom he claimed descent through lulua. 
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Also on account of Munda he waa called Liberator.^ This 
was recorded in the minutes of the senate, and a temple of 
Freedom was to be built with public money. As other 
Romans had their prcenomen of Gaius, Lucius, Titus, Mar* 
CUB, etc., 80 he henceforward, as by a kind of proper 
noun,' was to be called Impfrator, — the victorious 
commander of the forces, — it became thus a public char- 
acter or quality merged with his person and destined to 
descend to his offspring or succession. It certainly made 
and constituted the first emperor and all later emperors. 
He acquired thus, too, a mansion on the Palatine, it neems, 
so that Atticus became his neighbor. Cicero congratu- 
lates the latter on the rise in value. Cicero, indeed, inti- 
mated to his bosom friend that he would rather see Cfesar 
occupying the same temple-sanctuary with Romulus — 
who according to one tradition waa torn in pieces by the 
enraged senators — than with the Goddess of Salvation 
(^Salut'). (" Att.," 12, 45, 3.) It is an ominous note ; of 
the value of a curse and deepest hatred : the more so as 
Cicero waa not admitted to the coimcils of Brutus and 
Cassius. 

Actually much of what was offered to him waa exces- 
sive : ' that is to say, it was too abrupt and radical a 
breach with the constitutional and social habits of the 
past. Suetonius calls the following honors excei»iv$ 
(' tttmit *) : the continual consulate, perpetual dictator- 
ship, supervisorship of morahi, the pratnomen Imperator, 
the cognomen Pater Patrice^ the statue among the kings 
of Rome, the raised platform in the orchestra. *' But he 
suffered even greater honors than human elevation to be 
decreed to himself: the golden chair in the senate house 

' Lange Aofm uot see why : but cle&rlf terrible timet waufd luivo bunt 
over Rome, if ilie young pretender bad wdd the Spltntab CKinpatgn. 

" fi«rtp T. tip«>» (Dio, 43, M). 

' tnrifB^-ca (Did, 43, 46). He, u Saetonlus (TO), golDg on with the 
reoord ot houun, doM It In an eqiul spirit ol abarp oenmire uid 
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and on the tribunal, the image in the special chariot ia I 
tlie parade in the Circenalan games, temples, altars, tha ] 
images for worship (gimM/a«-a) among the gods, tha j 
pulvinar, or saered couch, for spreading a feast before a 
god, the flamen, or special priest, the designation of hia I 
natal month by his own name, July." 

There are scholars, such as L. Lange, who suggest that , 
there was at this time a certain insidious failing of CiCBar's 
nerves. It is known tliat CEesar was subject to fainting 
fits at this time, apart from occasional attacks of epilepsy. 

It is, indeed, quite apart from such weakness, entirely 
probable, that his own experiences with his generation had 
filled hiin with a certain contempt, first for the average 
Roman io public life, whether of the popular party which 
he had so long used or controlled, or for the oligarchy, 
which he had consistently, from first to last, opposed, de- 
fied, humiliated and defeated ; and further on this con- 
tempt, in his powerful and creative mind, extended to the 
constitutional fabric, of which, indeed, his own achieve- 
ments and career had left but a mere shadow. In tha 
mind of the new monarch, indeed, the monarchy was an 
accomplished fact and a mighty reality. This would ex- 
plain utterances recorded by hostile historiographers such 
as T. Ampius Balbus, recorded probably soon after the 
Idea of March : " The government was nothing, a phrase 
merely, without body or form, Sulla did not know his 
A B C's for resigning the dictatorship. Men ought to 
speak more deliberately with him now and treat as stat- 
utes what he said." Perhaps malice. Sheer invention? 
Tliere is here a great deal of what I might call psychologi- 
cal concinnity. In this last year of his life there is not 
a little in his visible acts, of the meaning of the French 
phrase of absolutism: "Tel est mon plaisir," and "The i 
king can do no wrong." So he constrained the Roman j 
knight 1 and author of popular comedy to act himself - 
■Laberloa. 
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matter of keen social humiliation to the Roman spirit — 
at the Games of thut last autumn, act in his own come- 
dies of the lower life (Mimus). The noted author him- 
self had penned, aud in the prologue himself uttered, 
these grave words : * 

nought refuse, 

1, Bbould nught deny?" 

After this, an imperial purse and social public rehabili- 
tation was no adequate compensation for an elderly gentle- 
man of sixty. Cicero witnessed this practical indulgence 
of an imperial whim, but he recorded this novel experience 
as one, for the very enduring of which a veritable hardtn- 
ing of one's sentiments and habits was necessary. ("Fam.," 
12. 18, 2.) 



In the last December of the dictator's life, we catch a 
rare glimpse of the living Ciesar's person and movements. 
Cicero recorded this in a letter to Atticus, of date Decem- 
ber 19. ("Att.," 13, 52.) It was on the northwest 
fringe of the Gulf of Naples, near Puteoli. Caesar had 
paid a visit to Philippus, the stepfather of young Octavius 
whom he had now adopted, and wliom he had sent to 
Apollonia to complete his education under the noted 
rhetor ApoUodorus. Ciesar was attended by a veritable 
host, a body of two thousand troops, whose encampment 
was little suited to the parks and graa»plots of that New- 
port. It was on December 18 that Cwsar sojourned on 
the estate of Philippns, but gave audience to nobody. 
Cicero thinks he went over financial accounts with 
Hulbus. Then he took a turn on the beach. After 
2 P.M. a bath ; then he heard of the decease of his former 
chief engineer, Mamurra' ; he did not change hia mien in 
the slightest degree. Later he anointed himself, and 

1 MAcrobia*. "Saturn, ." 3, ~, 3. 

* V. Catullus, 29, with Monro's commentar;. 
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went to dinner. While at this, Caesar, under a medi-J 
cal regimen of periodical emetics, ate and drank quitol 
freely, from a rather choice menu. His immediate retinas ¥ 
consisted of nine persons. This dinner was at Cicero's ' 
jputeolanum. There was nothing serious in the conver- 
sation, i.e., nothing of state, but merely literary criticism 
and problems of scholarship. For the host of that dinner 
was, indeed, the scholar out of politics. — The soldieni < 
Cicero naturally felt to be a nuisance. 



During that autumn, Ctcsar had provided for the elet 
tion of sixteen prietors and forty quaestors : ever morajj 
places for his supporters. 



CHAPTER XXII 

44 B.C. 

THE LAST MONTHS OP CiSaAR'a UFB 

Of the sixteen prietora inaugurated on January 1 on 
the Capitoline hill, the most notable were two men who 
had made their peace with Cajsar, one very aoon, the 
other not very long after Pharaalos, viz., M. Junius 
Brutus and Gaius Caasius Longinos. Brutus and Casains 
really were the foremost men in the portentous con- 
spiracy. The former was born in 85 B.C.' His father 
had been an adherent of the Marian party, in that civil 
war, and after Sulla's death supported Lepidus in the 
fatuous rising of 77 B.C., perishing at Rhegium Cisalpine 
by the orders of young Porapey. A sober estimate of 
time and years renders it very improbable that Ctesar 
might have been the father of Brutus. 

Servilia, however, marrying Silanns (consul of 62 B.C.), 
was in the critical year 03 B.C., when her son was already 
twenty-two years old, in a relation to Ciesar which was 
scandalous and notorious.' Now this corrupt mother can- 
not have had much inHuence on her son, who patterned 
rather, and with great perseverance, after his mother's 
half-brother, the great Cato. When the latter, in 58 B.C., 
to remove him from the senate for awhile, was sent to 
Cyprus, to settle that island for the Roman government, 
and make an inventory of the treasure of King Ptolemy, 
Brutus, then twenty-seven years old, accompanied hia 
famous uncle. We cannot pursue, in detail, the entire 
> Drumann, 4, p, 18, sqq. ; W. TeuSel in old Psnly. 
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career of Brutua. But in that island, one deep trait ol 
his chanicter was revealed : he was very hard, hard as 
granite or steel ; particularly was lie a very hard and 
relentless creditor. Later he attended his father-in-law, 
Appina Claudius, in the provincial administration of 
Ctlicia with Cyprus, He had put out loans there, and 
when Cicero succeeded in 31 B.C. was very importunate 
about collections. Brutus, it seems, had heavy demands 
against the town of Salnmis in Cyprus ; and his particular 
strain of Stoicism had not made hiui squeamish about 
using some troops of cavalry to coerce the Salaminians in 
some way to pay.' His collecting agent was a certain 
Scaptius. The terms of the contract, it seems, called for 
interest payments at the rate of forty-eight per cent per 
annum. Cicero, as provincial governor, discovered also 
that Brutus had hidden himself behind puppets, and took 
practical steps to curb both the cupidity and the ruthless 
harshness of Brutus. C^sar, after Pharsalos, had treated 
him with almost paternal generosity. The term of ideo- 
logue has been applied to him. When once set in an idea 
or purpose, expediency or circumstances could not move 
him. Hence the famous utterance of Cissar about this 
trait : " It depends a great deal what he wills : but what- 
ever he wills, he wills it strongly." (" Att.," 14, 1, 2.) 
When he had resolved to marry Porcia, Cato's daughter* 
he put away his first wife with cruel abruptness. 

His literary occupations seem to have been handmaids 
to his prevailing drift or purpose. He delved deeply into 
the best authorities of the older republic, such as Polybius 
or some of the annalists: clearly, he strove to gain a 
clearer vision. We have reason to assume that his tem-i 
porary conformity to Csesar's imperial government was a 
matter of income, without any cordial acceptance of the 
new order. 

C. Cassius LonginuB had acted with consummate cool- 
■ Appius noster turmas aliquot equitum dederat buic Scaptio. 
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Op the siiteen pnetora inaugurated on January 1 on 
the Capitoline bill, the most notable were two men who 
had made their peace with Caisar, one very soon, the 
other not very long after Phars&los, viz., M. Junius 
Brutus and Giiius Cossiua Longinus. Brutus and Cassius 
really were the foremost men in the portentous con- 
spiracy. The former was born in 85 B.C.* His father 
had been an adherent of the Marian party, in that civil 
war, and after Sulla's death supported Lepidus in the 
fatuous rising of 77 B.C., perishing at Rhegium Cisalpine 
by the orders of young I'ompey. A sober estimate of 
time and years renders it very improbable that Cffisar 
might have been the father of Hriitus. 

Servilio, however, marrying Silanus (consul of 62 B.C.), 
was in the critical year fi3 B.C., when her son was already 
twenty-two years old, in a relation to Cipsar which was 
scandalous and notorious.' Now this corrupt mother can- 
not have had much influence on her son, who patterned 
rather, and with great perseverance, after his mother's 
half-brother, the great Cato. When the latter, in 58 B.C., 
to remove him from the senate for awhile, was sent to 
Cyprus, to settle that island for the Roman government, 
and make an inventory of the treasure of King Ptolemy, 
Brutus, then twenty-seven years old. accompanied his 
famous uncle. We cannot pursue, in detail, the entire 
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recognize the fact, that his tremendous social and personal 
elevation must breed him enemies among those who bad 
once been merely hia peers: not at all, of course, amon^ 
his professional soldiery, or his veterans, or the populace 
at large. 

In those imperial days and months, when even Cicero,^ 
waiting in an antechamber, had to sit patiently until ha I 
was summoned into the Presence — in those imperial and! 
last times of Csesar's life, the latter himself uttered these I 
remarkable words: "Can I doubt but that I am profoundly J 
hated, when a Cicero sits and cannot meet me at liis ease? J 
But if any one is eag^^^ he is the man. Still, I have no J 
doubt but that he hates me bitterly." And Ciesar was I 
right. But the older and prouder aristocracy, no matter I 
that they took an official part in the apotheosis of the I 
divine fortune of the great lulius, they, indeed, were not | 
eaaif in the innermost recesses of their ancestral pride. 
When, on the very last day of 45 B.C., one of the consuls 
had died, and Ciesar had appointed Caninius consul (suf- 
fectus) for a fraction of twenty-four hours, it was felt as 
an act of wanton mockery.^ Nobody, indeed, ate luncheoa i 
in that consulate. A jestful phrase of Cicero's : he saya I 
so. But he adils that tears, bitter tears, are much nearer J 
to his prevailing mood. And this, too, with all the sub- j 
stantial aid of incessant philosophical reading and pro- 
duction, when he deliberately trained himself to forget 
himself, the mere individual, among larger and nobler J 
vistas directed and leading to the greater and more im- 
perishable concerns of mankind. How deep and bitter, ] 
then, was the prevailing discontent of the others whose 1 
lummum bonum was placed on a level so much lower? 

The dictator, I say, who read characters and moods ] 

beyond any man of his time, was certainly aware of these | 

psychological and moral facts, and still he dispensed with i 

' Fanilii: reaJJty won by kindneaa ("Att,," U, 1,2), 
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anything that could be called a bodyguard. The temple 
to Clemenoy, reared in his honor (Plut.. "C," 57), was 
not an unmeaning thing. He would not be a new tyrant 
of Syracuse, always awaiting the assassin. " Better to die 
once for all," he said at a dinner, in the last times, in the 
house of Lepidus, ''than always to expect" (soil., the 
assassin, Plut,, "Cebs,," 57). 

Cajsar's achieved power was, indeed, tui generis ; he waa, 
indeed, Caisar, not king. On Jan. 26, 44 B.C., some forty- 
eigUt days before his death, he rode into the city from 
the ritual of the Ferue Latince, in a formal manner, as pre- 
scribed. Some in llie crowd acclaimed hira as 'king' 
. . . but he said quite truly: "I am Ciesar, not king," 
I.e., I have myself organized and achieved a power and a 
sum of functions centred in my will, such as has no 
genuine parallel in that trite and ancient term. 

Some one placed regal emblems on a public statue of 
the dictator. His censure first, and ruthless severity 
later, in dealing with two tribunes who tried to inhibit 
this monarchial cutt, was a powerful element for the plot- 
ters against his life. TLo alternative of motive for this 
dangerous action of Ciesar, as Suetonius relates it, is 
memorable with all its brevity: "Grieving (or bitterly 
disappointed) either that the mention of kingship had 
been started rather unluckily, or, as his utterances went, 
that the glory of declining had been wrested from him." 

Dio (44, !)) here sees the deep plotting of Cesar's ene- 
mies: "But Ca;sar was made an object of calumny for 
this also, because, when he should have hated the men 
who applied to him the appellation of king, he let them 
go. but made charges against the tribunes." 

The other incident, of which very much was made at the 
time, was this (Dio, 44, 8): He was sitting in the fore- 
court of the temple of Venus' (Genetrix?). A large 

' Liry, 116, girM thin tocnlltr, also; liut AppUo, 2, 107 and Plut., 60, 
place tho iceae ot this aSrooi on tbe Sotira. 
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body of senators approaclied him there to report to him 
some decree in his honor : for, says Dio, " they were wont 
to transact such business in his absence, so as not to ap- 
pear to do it under constraint, but of their own free will." 
Now Ciesar did not rise when they came into his pres- 
ence. This roused their anger, and proved to be one of 
the strongest outward causes for the forming of the plot 
against his life. His clever friends afterwards excused him 
on the score of some momentary indispositiou. He himself, 
later, alleged his proneiiess to epilepsy. But that was not 
the truth, but, when he wished to rise, Balbus restrained 
him with audible utterance — Balbus, ordinarily so tact- 
ful and diplomatic. Whoever first penned this specifio 
incident concerning him whom we may call the first em- 
peror's most intimate confidant loved not Balbus. Per- 
haps Pollio recorded it. Or was it Tanusius, or Ampiua? 



n 



In these last months and weeks there is at least on* 
occurrence, which is fixed with absolute certainty and 
definiteness. This is the curious incident of February 15, 
which was deliberately set, we may say, in connection 
with the ancient holiday of the Lupercalia. It was a teat 
of popidar feeling as to Cieaar's assumption of the diadem. 
Of this event we have a record written in the same year, 
viz. : Cicero's 2d Philippic, 84, composed in the autumn, 
after September 18. Cresar sat at the Rostra on his gilded 
armchair, garbed in purple toga, with bis laurel wreath, , 
When Antony, with hardly decorous appearance, almost 
stripped, as chief of that ritual brotherhood, held out the 
diadem to C-esar, there waa a groan among the assembled 
myriads. Whenever Antony went through the dumb show 
of crowning Ciesar with it, there was positive wailing. 
Antony even prostrated himself before Cssar to make 
him withdraw his refusal, whereas Ctesar's repeated and 
ultimate rejection was attended with thunders of applause. 
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But Cicero wrote as the bitterest of partisans, and not 
least so became be wub an immeasurably interested con- 
temporary and political witness of these events. 

In the next extant writer, Nicolaut of Damatcus.^ who 
flourished with the younger Augustus, with Antony and 
Cleopatra, and was pretty closely related to all of them, 
we have a somewhat different account. It was Liciniua 
who first approached with a diadem around which laurel 
had been wound. A tribune ? He was carried " by his 
fellow-magistrates." He lays the diadem at Ccesar's feet. 
Encouraged by the loud shouts of the populace, he puts it 
on Ctesur's head. The latter beckons to Lepldus, bis 
Master of the Horse, to put Licinius away. Lepidus 
hesitates (very naturally so, indeed). At this point, 
C. Cassius Longinua suddenly comes forward and lays the 
diadem ou Caesar's knees. With him was P. Casca. When 
Cicsar pushed it away and the people shouted, then An- 
tony, anointed and in the slender garb of the Ltiperd, 
quickly, as though by a sudden impulse, left his place in 
the line of the fraternity and put the diadem on CEesar's 
head. The dictator flnng it among the crowd. When 
Antony put it on again, the populace shouted: "Salve 
Rex ' " But Ciesar refused, and in the end ordered this 
diadem to be dejKisited in the temple of Jupiter Capita- 
linus. The sentiments of the spectators were divided, 
nor was there any uuanimity in the interpretation of 
motives and significance. So far Nicolaus. 

[L<vf, im. recorded it as one of the Cftuaea ol Cxsar'a usaatinsUon. 
FIurv», 3, »1 : dubluiD sn ipMi »olenW. I'flMit* (2. bt\) makes Antony 
kIoiip reapoiuible, but Intlmnies thu Csrar rather frently bad rejected It 
b*/ort Antony acted. FlMtarrh (o. 61) nys that Antony brought tha 
dUdem upon the tonim. I'lutarch eonaldera it an experiment with nefta- 
tivfl resulli, Suetoniui Ib almunt healed when writing about it. He, 
B gramnKUicHt of long service, etxaa to have yielded hlmwlf to tho 
animus of Cicero (c IV). Applan (S, 100) regards tlie diadem iniiident 

> Bom aboDt ft4 ; one ye&r older Iban Auguslua Mdller, "fngm. 
HIatoriconun Gmrorum," 3, p. Ml. 
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merely as one, folloning a number of previous tesu. Othenrtie hla 
relation correspondB to Cicero, and, we may aMiime, to lAvj. SlmOtx is 
Dlo'a account (44, 11), who probes for motives, aa always, witb lelent- 
leaa assertion.] 

As for the assassination itself, it was set four days I 
before Cieaar's proposed departure for the East and the 
Parthian campaign. The latter project impresses me as 
too much neglected by historical writers. This, as I 
intimated befoi-e, was a legacy of Crassus. Neither tha 
empire and its eastern frontier nor the emperor could 
ignore this discomfiture and disgrace of the Roman name. 
Even in the Munda campaign this had been firmly set 
down ou the programme of the immediate future. The 
incessant efforts to establish the diadem somehow, these 
tentative efforts had for their sco[>e this important cam- 
paign. For any considerable sojourn in Mesopotamia the 
diadem would be eminently fit, nay, almost a requisite. 
It was this campaign which offered food for the gossips 
who strove to create trouble for Cassar from all his acts 
and from all his projects. A new capital did the tower- 
ing Julius plan : some said it was Alexandria in Egypt, 
which admirably permitted the introduction, ever odious, 
of Cleopatra's name. She was still sojourning in Caesar's 
park beyond the Tiber. Others said it was Ilium, for 
jEneas came from Troy. Such projects saddled on Ciesar 
were meant to undermine his popularity with the humbler 
folk of the forum and of the shops. The senate, too, was 
to meet on March 15, four days only, let us repeat it, 
before Ciesar's planned departure for Mesopotamia. The 
meeting in the main was to deal with Parthian concerns. 

Calpurnia's visions and apprehensions, the monitions of 
the Etruscan haruBpex Spurinna, and so many other things 
deeply interesting to Livy and to Livy's readers, prodi- 
ffia and oetenta, we will put them aside. For most of us 
are not pagans, none of us are Romans. The accomplices 
had waited long for him there in the portico connected 
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with Pompey'a theatre. Finally they sent one of his old- 
time lieutenants, Brntus Albintis, to urge him to come to 
the session which, after all, he himself had appointed, to 
come indeed, and not he swayed by the futilities of dreams 
aad Etruscan lore. It had been discussed, also, that in 
Rome and Italy, Ciesar should bear the power and title of 
dictator, but iu all the proviuces he was to be king. 

The senators in the plot had been in that portico from 
daybreak, but it was eleven o'clock before Catsar finally 
resolved to go. He was carried the short distance from 
the pontifical palace to Pompey's theatre in a litter. Bft- 
fore he began the session — for he was both dictator and 
consul — the customary sacrifices were unfavorable for 
doing public business on that day. Suetonius (Livy?) 
says tliat he entered the senatorial assembly as one who 
had spurned the Roman ritual. That which was then 
uppermost in his mind' was the Parthian campaign. Aa 
to that which followed, there is more or less detail in the 
various writers, of whom Nicolaua of Damasaui was the 
nearest to the events of tliose historians whose account of 
the tragedy we possess with fair completeness : nor does 
Suetonius, Plutarch, Appian, Dio, contradict one another 
in any substantial detail whatsoever, except in the one 
thing, that Nicolaus has him toalk to the meeting. As be 
entered, all rose in his honor. Mark Antony, whose her- 
culean strength and physical courage were known to all, 
was detained outside in conversation with his old fellow- 
campaigner, Treboniiis.* Some of the more practical 
among the plotters had suggested that Lepidus, too, as 
well as Antony, be stricken down at the same time ; but 
Brutus, the ideologue, had vigorously opposed this. '* It 
we simply remove the tyrant alone," said he. "our act will 
gain universal acceptance. The mechanism of the repub- 

' 8«fa Flonit. 3, M, the epliomlzer ol Uvj. 

* Ctoero's eflorta In liis Sd "PhlL," to cba^ Anton; with dlalojill7 to 
Cnar. we very miall busmeM, 
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lican government will sutomaticallj resume its 
movement. But if we slay any of Ctesar's followers, 
we will appear, not as patriots, but merely aa partisans 
of the Pompeian party." — Lepidus was at that time in 
his suburban villa. The golJeu throne was not there on 
that day ; as they had waited so long in vain, an attend- 
ant had removed it on that forenoon. Also there were 
some gladiators close at hand, subject to the call of some 
of the conspirators. Of these the highest number given 
is some eighty. It is said that Cassius, otherwise a fol- 
lower of Epicurus, glanced up at the statue of Pompey 
and invoked his spirit. The plotters began to group 
themselves for their detestable and perfidious task. Bru- 
tus and certain others moved toward the rear of Cajsar'a 
chair. At the same time, Tilliufi Cimber approached 
Ciesar directly ; his quest was a petition that his brother 
might be permitted to return from exile. Him accompa- 
nied other senators under guise of supporting his petition, 
all gradually moving up quite closely to Cresar's choir. 
They had been very anxious, for Cresar on entering had, 
for a long time, conversed privately with Popilius Lienas, 
an accomplice in the plot. They had brought with thetn 
small poniards (Dio, 44, 16) concealed in the little oblong 
boses in wliich they were wont to carry the ttilua for tak- 
ing notes in their pugillaria, or wax tablets. There was 
no guard at all. Now Cresar, on this important day, 
would not discuss personal matters, affable and gracious 
as he ordinarily was. Therefore Cimber, as though urg- 
ing his suit, took hold of Oiesar's purple. This was the 
signal agreed upon to begin the dastardly deed. The first 
blow was a downward stroke by Casca, dealt from behind, 
proving not serious. Caesar grasped Casca's arm and 
stabbed it with his own stilus. At the same time Cfflaar 
said in Latin (Plut., "Cfes.." 66): "Yon villain, Casca, 
what are you doing ? " At this moment anotlier one of 
these splendid heroes stabbed him in the side; Cassius 
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found his face, Brutus his thigh. It is said that when he 
saw that Brutus, whom Le had loaded with generosity, 
was among those who sougiit his life, he abaudoited all 
further resistance, wmpped himself in ids purple, and died, 
sinking at the foot of Pompey's statue. The physioiun, 
Antistius, counted twenty-three puitctares and slashes, 
only one of which, he thought, was fatal. 

Cicero had not been admitted into this plot, because 
they distrusted hia firmness and composure. And for this 
fault we may cite his own testimony from a letter writtea 
on Nov. 26, 46 B.C. (" Fani.," 6, 14) : " For if any one is 
apprehensive in great and dangerous affairs, and always 
more fearful of untoward results than hoping for pros- 
perous outcome, I am that man." The closer our vision 
of the actual state and substratum of the Roman govern- 
ment of that time, the loss may we applaud the deed. 

They had slain the monarch, also had they removed the 
foremost statesman from the helm of affairs, but they had 
not slain monarchy. Besides, a city-republic cannot long 
have and hold a great empire when the military arm has 
passed to professional soldiers, mercenaries, not citizens in 

Cicero, indeed, as soon as he heard of the tremendous 
event ("Fam.," 6, l.'j), was in an ecstasy of elation, but 
not for many days. Not long, and it was clear that the 
populace of Rome was eager to rend any of the slayers 
they might meet on the streets of Rome. The soldiers, of 
course, were even more aroused. The slayers simply were 
backed by no physical force or armed support at all. 
Cicero himself was anxious to go abroad on a roving 
commission. He anticipated the possibility of banialiment 
less than forty-eight hours after the deed, ("Fam.," 11, 
1,2.) The oligarchy had done the deed; really several 
cliqaes within the oligarchy. How utterly they had 
failed to measure public opinion was soon manifest when 
the two most conspicuous accomplices, for sheer self-pres- 
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ervation, forsook the very sight of forum and Palati 
Hill, and withdrew under guise of apecial appointmentSil 
never to aee Rome more. Other leaders, men like Deci-I 
mus and Treboniua, aoon departed for their provinces. J 
They were, with the exception perhaps of the stiffnecked J 
doctrinaire Urutus, all merely self-seekers, with but slight I 
claims to the noble name of patriot. 

On April 7 even Cicero admitted that the confusion and ' 
disorganization of public affairs was complete. (" Att.," 
14, 1.) Who, indeed, could accomplish that which Cfesar's 
genius as yet had failed to accomplish ? There were 
those who expected a rising of Gaul within twenty days. 
Cicero was dumfounded to find that, whereas what he 
called freedom had been recovered, there was i 
restoration of the old governmental machinery s 
cal order. (" Att.," 14, 4. ) 
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Of his erotic verse, fortuDately for hie genuine admirers, 
nothing ia left,' As a boy or youth he wrote " Praises of 
Hercules"; a tragedy, "Qidipua": versification which 
simply marked scholastic proficiency of his early youth. 
His adopted son, Augustus Csesar, for good reasons, as I 
noted before, forbade his librarian permitting any one to 
make copies of CiKsar's verse. Evidently Augustus felt 
that such would not add to Ciesar's reputation. (Suet., 
6. 56.) 

Next we must take up once more his published speeches 
in the case against Dolabella, the very year of which has 
been a subject of controversy.' 

The crabbed interests of Gellius (4, 16, 7) have pre- 
served a mere shred of phrase. It was, however, a great 
case, in which young Caesar measured himself with the 
protagonists of the SuUanian aristocracy, his uncle Gains 
Aurelius Cotta and the brilliant Hortensius. Though he 
did not gain the verdict of the jury, his work, wbich he 
caused to be published, made an excellent impression. 
Suetonius, an expert in literature, said that young Ceesar, 
with this case, had gained a place in the front rank of 
pleaders. And a desire to excel in composition of good 
letters was a part of his being. Cipsar's interest in his 
own Latin tongue was rooted probably in his appreciation 
of the potency of debate and pleading in public life. 
When Cicero in 46, before Thapsus, wrote his rapid sur- 

'CT.Plln., ■* Ep..- 6, 8, 6. 

*Latige. "R. A.." 8. IM ; Nipperdsy. "Opoicola." 816; Pint, 
■'CcB..*' i; WFAterTD&Di), "Oesch. Act Bemlsanikelt," i, 301. 
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vey of Roman oratory, we must not make too much of the 
eulogy of the dictator's faculty of public eloquence which 
we now read in "firMtus," 252, 258, 261, because even 
here Cicero was somewhat under pressure and depend- 
ency. Not a little of Cicero's commendation, by the bye, 
refers to enunciation and purity of delivery by which 
Roman aristocrats were sometimes, particularly in certain 
families, distinguished. There were many gradations in 
the Latinity of 63-46 B.C. 

Two things further impressed the Arpinate critic in 
Cffisar's oratory. One waa a certain negative excellence, 
a certain flawleasness of correct Latin, and a certain true 
taste in the choice of phrase and diction. Cicero also in- 
timates that Ccesar was a painstaking student of niceties ; 
hut of Caesar's De Anahgia we will speak by and by. 
Further, Cicero says (" Brutus," 261), Caisar had that 
peculiar faculty of moving his themes and points into tho 
proper light, as good paintings are judiciously placed to 
produce their full effect. Also there waa something 
luminous and generous in his oratorical manner, entirely 
free from foxiness and trickiness.* To CLesar's published 
speeches, Cicero, in 46 B.C., referred as to "quite a 
number" (complurea^. Even more stress may we lay 
upon a passage from a letter, now lost, of Cicero to 
Cornelius Nepos. (Suet., " Ctes.," 55.) We learn that 
in the Dolabella speeches young Cssar still waa a stu- 
dent of the published orations of his kinsman Csesar 
Strabo (who perished in the restoration of Marina) : in 
easy grace and much wit : absence of passionate fervor 
was remarked in the latter. ("Brut.," 177.) 

Here, too, we see with what impressive advantages, both 
social and cultural, the young aristocrat began, as aa 
orator, that career which was to destroy the political 
preeminence of the very class from which he himself 
was sprung. 

• Vetemtoris ratio. 
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Quintilian saya that if Ciesar had devoted himself to 
the forum alone (10, 1, 114), no other Roinao could 
have been named to vie with Cicero's fame. Quintil- 
ian, like Cicero, lays stress ou the pure taste of desar's 
Latinity. 

If we had his puhlished epoecbes, we could, indeed, fill 
out the image of this extraordinary man m many material 
ways. What he could do at lliirty-seven as a debater, we 
saw above in our survey of the session of the senate on 
Dec. 5, 63 B.C., when the penalty of the Catilinarians 
was to be determined. — In the time of Suetonius (110- 
120 A.D.) there wore extant orations bearing Cesar's 
name, which were merely what professional scribes took 
down (Suet., 65) at the very delivery, and subsequently 
multiplied for publication and profit. The more do we 
feel as an obvious matter that we should infer that when 
Cietiar himself [lublished, he was sure of his point and 
convinced of the general importance of his theme. 

But we must now leave his oratory and turn to his 
*^ Commentarii de Bella Qallico." And first wo may 
observe that at no time tliese relations became a school- 
book for Koraan youth. Test of this can easily be 
made. The Indices of Keil's Grammatiffi contain, roughly, 
some 6000 references to Vergil, Cicero la cited about 
1000 times, Horace 700, Sallust 400; hut Gegar'i Gallic 
War M mentioned iw( tteice. We may confidently say 
that thi» work was unknown and unused aa a text-book 
of the grammaticus, whether in the capital or in the 
provinces. 

Now while we desire not to duplicate any introduction 
to any edition of these relations, it Is urgent that we 
should know approximately when and why the proconsul 
of Gaul decided upon such a publication. No settlement 
of the general question can be called absolute or conclu- 
sive. The evidence belongs to the elusive category called 
internal evidence : here, indeed, we might adopt the term 
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of circumBtantial evidence. ' Not much has been added to^ 
the fundamental computations of Schneider. Long 
alone in his opinion that Ccesar issued one Commentarius 
at a time, at the conclusion of each of the seven cam- 
paigns. 

Caisar did, indeed, from time to time, send ofBcial de- , 
spatches to the senate, which often resulted in formal S. G. I 
of recognition, decrees of thanksgiving, and the substance I 
must, with otlier action of the senate, have found its way ' 
to the published Acta Senatua. It is definitely known 
that Ciesar had his spokesmen — always tome tribunes - 
on the floor of the senate. The overwhelming majority 
of tliese dignitaries from 58 to 49 B.C., were indeed "hia j 
own tribunes." Up to the Clodius-Milo episode in Janu- 1 
ary, 52, no S. C. had been legally adopted in Uome to I 
deprive him of his imperium before it should terminate hy j 
the expirdtion of tlie second quinquennium, which must ] 
mean about March-April, 48. We have seen how patient 
and tenacious Caesar was, not to snap asunder, on his part, 
the slender bond or thread that still connected him with 
Pompey after the Milo-Clodius encounter, when Pompey, 
as "consul without colleague," consented to reaumo ■ 
power as leader of the oligarchy. 

Now, on Sept. 29, 51 B.C., Pompey at last so far yielded 1 
to the importunity of the Optimates as to declare himself ] 
on the problem of Cesar's succession — as to pronounce 
plainly that Cajsar must obey the senate, and that any ' 
teclinicality of tribunician intercession in the premises ^ 
must no longer be endured ; the aim l>eing to have Csesar 

' The critics euumeraiM by Dr. Holmes, pp. 166 aqq., are Schneider 
C178((-1866), Nipperdey (1821-1875), Fabia (1889), Mezger (1874-1875), 
E. G. Sihier (leDO), George Long, BelloqueL To these names there 
should DOW be added that of FraneU W. Kelafy: "The Title ot Cosar'a 
Work on the Gallic and Civil Wara," Am. Fliilol. AswJciaUon, 1906. I 
disagree with that critic ae to the purely literary vatuation of the hooka. 
Cicero was not a free agent when ho wrnt* hia " flrt<(«it," In the atiieiAst 
•enae of the word. 
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in Rome as a private person in order to destroy bim in a 
politico-criminal trial, perhaps with the legal indictments 
both of maieatat and of repetundarum. This trial might 
have called in question his consular legislation of 59, but 
the data, in the main, were expected to be drawn from 
his proconsulate in Gaul. Perhaps, indeed, Cfesar might 
have been made a victim of his own Ltx luUa Repetun- 
darum.^ I have referred to it in the proper pluce, but 
must needs return to it here. That law was exceedingly 
strict in the financial responaibility of a provincial gov- 
ernor. As for giving any judicial verdict for money, 
we will not believe that of Ciesar. Nor will we assume 
that remission from any service-obligation could be com- 
pounded for, in his provinces, with money. But there 
was another side to this law (Kiibler, p. 173). There was 
the final financial account. Three copies, identical as to 
form, must be left in two different cities in the province, 
while one must be deposited in the treasury at Rome. 
The most diflicult, after the accounting for the millions 
of Gallic gold, would have been, I believe, that chapter 
in this Lex Julia which forbade the following acts: " To 
leave the province (i.«., in person) to lead an army out of it, 
to wage war on one's own initiative, to approach a kingdom 
(let alone enter it) unthoat the direction of the Roman 
people and of the lenate."* One may object to thin by 
pleading the perpetual policy of conquest held by the 
Roman commonwealth. But the partisan bitterness now 
was engaged in a struggle involving questions of "to be 
or not to be." Caesar's utterance on the field of Pharsalos 
furnishes luminous exegesis to these considerations. 

' KUbler. " Fn^nneiiU," p. 172. 

■ Cic, " PLson.," i/0: " eiire de protinci&. educere exercitum, bellum 
euaipontegererE, in regnum iniuAsu popuU RoniBniftutseiiMuamcMdere." 
Vltiix all uy adminition o( the wonderful Industry of Dr. T. Ric« Holmm, 
1 ani Itiolliied U> believe that he overiooked tbla iniportuit Unie. The 
trial of CiMBr never vat held, but there to not the lU^test doubt u to 
the inUntion of hia enemlea. 
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Further, we have in ancient tradition a distinct expres- ] 
sion — truly a partisan expression — of a review or valua- 
tion of all of CiBsar's military acts in Gaul, a view intended I 
to be overwhelming in the force of its condemnation ; I 
"Nor did he thereafter refrain from any opportunity of 
warfare, not even unjustifiable and dangerous warfare, 
provoking without warrant both races with whom thera 
were treaty relations as well as those which were embit- 
tered and savage, to such a degree that the senate once j 
voted (sic) to send envoys to investigate the condition ' 
of the provinces of Gaul and some (Cato) moved to sur- 
render him to the enemy. But as his affairs passed off 
prosperously, he obtained official (religious) tlianksgiving 
both more frequently and for more days than any one else 
ever did." (Suet. 24.) 

If hostile hiatoriana like Tanuaius (Suet. 9) endeavored 
to incriminate Csesar with Catiline, where the data v 
somewhat elusive and obscure, it stands to reason that so \ 
rich a field as the long imperium of northwestern Europe I 
was not neglected by them. After Pompey, at the end ' 
of September, 51 B.C., had at last thrown down the glove, i 
Caisar could not very well have written of him, without 
the imputation of imbecility, in so gracious and courteous | 
terms as he does in "B. G.," 7, 6. I believe that the I 
Commentarii were dictated at some point of time within 
that period which began with the fall of Alesia, in the I 
latter summer of 52, and ended with Pompey's declaration, [ 
September, 51, Tlie capture of Vercingetorix, indeed, i 
was among the last great events which preceded both the \ 
conception and the composition of that military relation: 
a re]>ort probably determined upon when the election of i 
Marcus Marcellus had been achieved by CieBar'a political 
antagonists. 

[Tlie long, elftbonil«, and direct speech of Ciltognalus ("B. G.,' 
77), ia ihe only marked exception to the usttge of the Comntrntaril to giv* I 
merely a BiUBtoary report of discourse, I will briefly reply to Dr. Holmea 
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•t tbla point. Cksv, indeed, bad no special reporter or notariut In the 
besieged town: Thucydldea, Sallust, Tacitus did not in Biintlar cases. 
The practice o( elaborute reproduction ol sol oratory in ancient historiog- 
raphy is somewhat lamillar to claaalciBta, Rarely was It hased on the 
possession of documentary evidence. Still, Cesar uniformly, after great 
events, ascertained the drift of utterance and aentluient. It was neces- 
sary. So of a certain ullerancB of Fotnpey ; " after die conclusion of the 
war, Cnsar learned these facia from those who were present at the dis- 
course." ' Or in tlie Civil War boolis again, 3, flO : Ut pustea bello con- 
tecto cognitum est ; — 8(1, I, nt postea cognilum est, of Pompey, where a 
considerable passage is reproduced with dramatlu directness. Of this inci- 
sive differeuce in the litersTT manner of the boolcs of the Civil War we will 
hear later on.] 

But to return to the " Commentarii de Bello Gallico." 
Why not simply lAbrif Commentarti is a term of delib- 
erate modesty, disurming literary criticism in advance. 
The relation does not even claim to be literature. The 
word commentariua means rather a draft, record, paper, 
minute, syllubuu, notes (as commenUtn is to devise, draft, 
design) ; it is often close to chirographut, manuscript. 
Ciesar's private papers after his deatli were oft«n called 
Commentarii^ by Cicero (as in the Philippics, passim). 
When Ciesar. therefore, probably soon after the catas- 
trophe of Alesia, and after the consulat« of M. Marcellus 
(for 51 B.C.) was a certainty, and ita chief aim. to recall 
Ciesar, was getting nnder way — 1 say, when Ciesar then 
determined to publish hia own account of hU own procon- 
sulate, it was probably not so much to influence the mitera 
pUbecula, chronic leech of the treasury; they were influ- 
enced by coarser argumenbi, in which Cresar was an expert : 
but to set forth, with great simplicity and with a minimum 
of literary apparatus, and to the end that tiis friends and 
partisans should have proper data, his own military acta 
in their apparent intrinnc neeeinly. Of his non-military 

t Bello pcrfeeto ah els Ciesar haeo facta cognovit, qui sermon! inter- 
fuemnt. ("B, C," 3. 18.) 

* ' Ephemfridrt' In rUitarch anil Applan, as well as in Symmachus 
and Serrlos, in the last part of tlie fourth century i.D.. are probably to 
b« taken merely as a variant of ^Dfirfuars. 
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and administrative acts, or of the singalar attachment 
which he seems to have had from his older provincials, 
especially between Alps and Po, the CommeTUarii say little 
or nothing. Among the buttresses of the structure of his 
ambition this was among the most important. Hirtius, 
indeed, in Ms supplement speaka freely of this weighty 
matter. Hirtius wrote his preface to this supplement 
some time after CEesar'a death and before Jan. 1, 43 B.C. 
He there, too, refers to Caesar's " Commentarii," meaning, I 
believe, both Gallic and Civil War ; ' they were published, 
he wrote, that historians should not lack the proper 
possession of materials : they were, indeed, a collection of 
reliable material. When Livy, long after Actium indeed, 
read these words of the fervid Ciesarean, they must have 
impressed him as a veritable challenge. Now the story of 
the literary Cato-controversy (of which more by and by) 
shows that Hirtius was called upon to assist Coisar ia 
literary matters. Even the composition of the Commen- 
tarii Hirtiua in a manner witnessed : " TJte others know how 
well and favltleeily, but I, fiow easily and imfily he com- 
pleted them." Now Hirtius did not attend Ciesar seven 
distinct times, at the end of the several distinct campaigns 
from 58 to 52 b,c. Clearly, he speaks of one task, of one 
continuous execution. By "elegantia scribundi" Hirtiu« 
meant something widely different from ottr 'elegance': 
nay, it is the faculty of choosing not at all uncommon or 
overrefined words, but the ones best adapted to the matter 
involved, words strictly of current diction and usage. 

In his proconsular chancellery Ctesar could indeed ose 
trained jurists, such as Trebatius Testa at Samarobriva. 
Much more, however, he must have used a class of scribes \ 
then greatly coming into vogue, a kind of shorthand i 
experts called notarii. Such, I believe, were the amanuen- I 
ees to whom Ciesar, with much speed, dictated his Com- ■ 
mentarii. Plutarch (17), clearly after Oppius, says that 
' Qui nmt ediU, ae sclentia tAntanim renim scriptoribua di 
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Cffisar dictated even when moving along on horseback ; 
that he could thus employ two scribes at the same time, 
or, "as Oppius sniil," even raore.^ 

The tremendous crowding of matter is the most salient 
feature of these memoirs; but it would seem very absurd 
to call this crowding a noi'mal feature of Latin prose 
style. The fyurea, or data with numerical specification, 
with which tliese relations abound, were, of course, from 
ofhcial records of the heatlquartertj, such as those of the 
quiestor.' The necessity of limitation, however, is before 
me. There are two features in this famous piece of litera- 
ture which are particularly prominent. One is the pres- 
entation of all wars as quite necessary and unavoidable. 
Such passages are particularly found at the beginning of 
most wars. The British expeditions, e.g., were consid- 
ered, at Kome, in a very different light from the point of 
view put forward by Civsiir himself. As between bis 
general officers on the one side and the centurions and 
common legionaries on the other, he pays far more inter- 
est to the latter. Ltgati, to his eagle-Uke ambition, were 
more or less diapensiible : their reward was largely in 
the form of enormous donations or political preferment: 
so with Labicnus, whose wealth derived from Gaul was 
the tullt of tlie day, with Antony, Caninius, Treboiiius, 
Hirtins, Decimus Brutus, and, of the Civil Wars, Asinius 
PoUio.' Fur different was the place of his legionaries, 
and the flower of tliem who always rose from the ranks 
— the centurions. It was for CiBsar's sake that these 
wonderfully efficient mercenaries fought, lived, and died. 
As year followed year, their civic and political ties became 
fainter, and finally disappeared : no family ties, in most 

•Add riin., "N. H.,"T, 2fi: scribere aut legpre. simul dlctare et Hadire 
■olitum Kcce|>imiui, epintulaa vero t&iitulftruiik rerum qualemai librariLB 
diCUre, aDl ol iiibil dliud &gf ret, septenSH, 

■ CI. Uttera publtca, 6, «T, 3, tbeii (M n.c.) kept at Samftrobrin. 

* Oiice mora I miui rvter also to Munum, tn Catulliu, 30, witb the 
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cases, intervened. For Csesar alone did they exist. In 
both classes of Commentarii does he bestow particular 
praise ujwn them. Specifically does he make veritable 
episodes in recording extraordinary acta of bravery, as ol 
Pulio and Vorenus (" B. G.," 5, 44), or of another cen-; 
turion at Pharsalus. Legion X became a kind of imperial 
guard. Its very name waa a miglity power, as at Mum' 
even before the conflict began. 

More important to the modern student are the numeroov] 
references to his own designs, plans, motives. Thus 
stated the causes of his Belgian campaign {2, 2, 1); thaj 
cause of the (unexpected) war of the Veneti (3, 7, 2); hid; 
decapitation of the 'senators' of the Veneti (3, 16, 4)j' 
why he moved against the Menapii and Morini (3, 28,1);; 
a certain feature of Keltic habit and temperament (4, 5): 
why he disguised his sentimeuta to the Keltic chleftaiiutj 
(4, 6, 5) ; his dealing with the Usipetes and Tencteri (4,, 
13 sqq.); his motives for crossing the Rhine (4, 20). 

Throughout we gain the impression that the public 
opinion and the body of principles to which he appeals is 
by no means that of humanity at large, — it is, after all, a 
limited one ; it is that of Rome, whose sovereignty of the 
Mediterranean world was held by the Romans as a law 
history and as a finality of human civilization. 



[Th« Commentarii, not long before Th&paoa, were pttUsed i/f ttoi 
foremost master of Latin prose : an intrusion ^most, due to dlfdomAtio T 
conrtes;. in Cicero's general survey of Roman oratory. The paasa^ is in 
( 262. Ttie Commtntaril tbere referred to are probably Iboae of the 
Keltic cainpalgtiH alone. On the whole, the passage closely resembles the 
later oommendation of Hlrtiux, a pupil of Cicero after Cxsai's death in 
the domain of oratory. The Cotnnirntan'f by Cicero are called nudt, 
bare. This Indeed la quite obvious ; rteti, straight to the point, and 1 
straightforward, [oo; vre may eubsoribe to that; Venvnti, charming; 
yes, if our attention ia set on the eubjecUmatler alone : ' all fine wiitlnf^ 
of stylistic purpose beinc doffed, like a garment.' The body and s 
stance stands revealed. The arllQcial pulchritude, Cicero goes on to saf, ■ 
of coming historiography, in the case of foolish authote. wUl have a g. 
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field here. Wise blstoriuns. however, will let the matter entirely alone, 
Cicero felt ia these writings, too, a lumioous brevity (illuslria breviUu) 
which differs much from obscure brevity. By Itaelf brevity ia often 
obscure. But Cicero in this somewhat forced digressioD, in a way, 
repaid a literary compliment. (V. Brut., 263.)] 

Cffiaar had, some time before the ooncluaion of the Kel- 
tic campaigns, written a treatise dealing with problems of 
language and grammar, two books, J)e Analogia, written, 
as Suetonius th.^ grammaticua aasevta (" Cajs.," 56), in some 
spring seiison, when returnbig from the Po country to 
his Transalpine domain. Fronto, the scholar of Hadrian's 
time, called these books tcrupulonsnmi ; they did, indeed, 
deal with the miiwlits of language, such as spelling and 
inflection. Also he endeavored therein to settle many 
controversial points which a Roman purist would like to 
have defined or established. Varro was attacked. This 
treatise was much cited by later grammatici, such as Pris- 
cian and Charisius. It is impreasive for the teacher of 
Latin to learn how unsettled many things still were. 
Ciesar declined from panU, bread, the genitive plural, as 
paniunty whereas Verrius Flaccus, the teacher of Augustus' 
grandsons, demanded panum. The identity in fiirm of 
dative and ablative in words like mare, calear, animal, was 
laid down, while from ivhar the ablative was ivhare. 
Also Ceesar was inclined to drop i in the dative singular 
of what we now call the fourth declension. The norma- 
tive influence of the Iota aubseript of Greek analogy seems 
to have been potent to his grammatical vision. Sneh, too, 
probably, were the topics discussed in that last dinner 
which Ciosar took at Cicero's villa near Puteoli, in the 
Saturnalia vacation, December. 45 n.n. Ciesar called this 
work which was inscribed to Cicero, De Analoffia,^ i.e., on 

1 Stmllarlj Tnrro dedicated of his compendious work " De Linffwi 

Latina," Ihe books from V to XXV to Cicero. C(. J. E. Sandyn, " HiB- 

of Classical Scholarship," Vol. I (2d edition), p. 180. Steinthat, 

deachlchte der Sprachwissenscbaft bei den Grleclien mid R5mem," 

100. Vbro de LL. 10, 1 (on timilUvdo and dittimilitudo declina- 
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Rule and Conformity as a principle of grammar ; whereas, 
by Anomalia, the Greek grammarians meant actual usage 
(^trvv^deia, conauetudo) as a principle of correctness, even 
when it ran counter to a rule or paradigm. 

The delicacy of this rare and versatile mind was cuii- ' 
ously manifested in that book. Still more are v 
pressed with a power which could utilize auy given leisure 
at will, and turn the intellect in any direction whatsoever.fl 



CEesar's other work is that called OomTnentarii de BeUitm 
Oivili, in three books. These do not complete their great ^ 
theme, but deal with the 6r3t two years only, viz., with I 
49 and 48 B.C. A torio, in consequence of the Ides of J 
March, 44 B.C., which Caesar began to compose when th»J 
Civil War was at an end. The passage: "as we after<| 
wards found after the completion of the war" (3, 57, 5fi 
60, 4), allows that Ctesar could not very well have writte 
so until after the campaign of MQnda. 

As a matter of literary composition, there is far len 
crowding and hurry in this rehitiou, also less monotonjJ 
with the great variety of themes and situations: in ItalyJ 
at the capital, on the Adriatic, the catastrophe of Curio i 
Africa ; Dyrrachium, Thessaly, the beginning of the opep* 
ations in Alexandria. Scholars, wrapt in the cloak < 
their prevailing concerns, have censured the great captaia^ 
for not adverting to the destruction (3, 111) of the Stra- 
peton there, and with it, of the renowned library. — But 
the main thing about these Civil War books is this, after 
all, that these commentaHi are the personal presentatioiil 
of the dictator, who had determined, ab initio, not to 1 
a second Sulla. His action at Corfinium had revealed t 
his own generation, surprised, amazed, incredulous thougfl 
it was, a politician entirely 9ui fferuris and without j 
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allel in the decline and dissolution of the Republic. 
About thifl time, in midwinter (50-49), he had written to 
BftlbuB and Oppius (" Att.," 9, 7, C) . . . "which I had 
determined to do on my own account: viz., to as»ume ait at- 
titude of thegrtateit ponniile gentlenext ; and at/or Fompey, 
to endeavor to win him back. Let us try if in t/ii» way we 
may recover the good- mil of all, and ei^foy a victory which 
will be enduring ; since the otheri could not etcape haired on 
account of their cruelty, nor maintain their victorioui posi- 
tion for any length of time, except L. Sulla only, whom I 
am not going to imitate." This letter, like a modern proc- 
lamation, Cieaar caused to be widely copied and dissem- 
inated. This relation of these Commentarii is found to be 
in substantial harmony with this nobler political wisdom. 

In the larger view which we desire to take, we may 
profitably limit our attention to but a few features. Most 
precious and weighty are the elucidations of his own de- 
signs and motives. These concern largely strategy and 
the military history of these two years, and partly they 
deal ^vith the political and moral aspect of the mighty 
struggle. 

Thus we learn in the first Spanish campaign (summer. 
49) that his aim was (1. 68 ; 72) to cut off the enemy 
from the Ebro and from grain supply. Further on we 
hear of the importance of the moral factors in strategy : 
" to seem to have avoided an engagement in opposition to 
the opinion of the soldiers and against universal reputa- 
tion, produced great injury." — Before setting out to cross 
to Epirus, he told the soldiers that they should expect 
everything from his liljerality (3, 6, 2): the point was to 
keep them in good humor, as they were packed very closely 
together in the two relays of successive transportation. 

With great frankness Cssar points out his difficult 
situation before Dyrmchium (3. 42, 3), due to the fact 
that the sea-power was largely in the hands of the Pom> 
peiana. 
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Further ou he shows the moral necessity of inflictmg 
some palpable blow ou Pompey, after the panic and dis- 
comfiture at Dyrrachium : his military pride is positively 
nettled, he categorically denies that valor determined the 
result. (3, 72, 5.) His psychological adroitness in deal- 
ing with his troops after that reverse, and his wise cliange 
of plans, impress the reader not a little. (3, 73-74.) 
All together, the design and motive of these Civil War 
delineations are revealed in those passages where his own 
clemency, generosity, magnanimity, ai-e brought to our 
attention, while the stubbornness, cruelty, and perfidy of his 
adversaries arc strongly revealed. Thus, when Petreiua 
puts to the sword in the tent of his own headquarters some 
of Cscsar'a legionaries who had fraternized with the for- 
mer's soldiers. (1, 76, 4.) But when at last the same 
stiffnecked Porapeian was compelled to submit at discrfr 
tiou, the dictator treated him with exquisite forbearance, 
though he chided him with straightforward candor (1, 
95) : his own policy, indeed, had been to cause but a mini- 
mum of physical loss everywhere, so as to make a civil 
settlement and peace so much easier of accoraplishment. 

His judgment of the scholarly Pompeian, Terentius 
Varro (2, 17), is, as I noted before, gently ironical. His 
old adversaries, Bibulus and Cato, fare badly at his hands. 
As for Bibulus, we marvel not so very much. As for 
Cato, it is a more serious matter. But even before Ciesar 
composed these Memoirs of the Civil War, his own in more 
ways than one, had he written his reply to Cicero's eulogy 
of Cato, to wit, his Anttcato. (Plut., " C^s.," 54.) In 
April, 46 (solar year), Cicero, deeply moved by the pass- 
ing of the one man who had been to him a civic ideal 
incarnate, planned to write his Lauii Catonit, to him in- 
deed, as we noted before, a problem of the ' Archimedian ' 
order. Why ? 

Because every man in public life knew of the deep 
resentment which the dictator had long entertained £o| 
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the unyielding and fearless Stoio. Cicero knew that he 
would never succeed in writing in BUch a way that Cwsar 
and 0«e»ar'8 coterie would read the book with unruffled 
feeliugH. (" Att.," 1'2, 4, 2.) Such a book (as we noted 
before) he kuew would be odious to them, even if Cicero 
were to shun scrupulously all political matters, and limit 
himself to the moral qualities and to the character of that 
rare man. While Cato'a death had been a severe blow to 
Ciesar, Cicero's book added immensely to the provocation. 
— In the summer after Cii-sar'a death.^ when, indeed, the 
orator's personal and political feelings were still at while 
heat, he penned a valuation of Caesar's book. Ciesar 
then, in his ^^Anticato," denied the facts which Cicero 
had brought forward to Cato's glory ; or, when the facta 
were, indeed, beyond controveray, he denied the right of 
Cicero to present them as laudable, or finally insisted 
that acts which could not be defended upon plain ethical 
nor legal grounds, were at all worthy of praise. Cieaar, 
by the bye, read Cicero's "Cato" a great many times 
(tapUtime) and admitted that he gained much for his 
own faculty of presentation from this frequent perusal. 
(" Att.," 13, 46, 2.) Hirtius waa appointed by Cassar to 
collect all possibly gatherable faults and shortcomings of 
Cato. ("Att.," 12, 40. 1.) It was only in 45 B.C. that 
Ciesar's reply was issued.* There were tu>o books, to 
reply to Cicero's one. Ciesar said he knew that as a mere 
soldier be could not compete in literary power with a 
brilliant orator who had enjoyed abundant leisure for his 
task. The dictator, I say, had been stung to tlie quick, 
for, as with n fine comb, he had reviewed and censured 
and belittled every act and every little thing in the pri- 
vate life of bis dead adversary^ in a manner which even 
the most devoted and desperate admirer of Cffisar would 

'Cic, "Toplca," W. 

' Kllbler. "Fnisin.," Ufi. 

* E.9., Plul., '-Cal. MiD," II : 30; 62; H. 
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find impossible to justify. One cannot avoid, in 
ness, turning to Plutarch in these premises. After relating 
the deep regret with which the victor of Thapsus had re- 
ceived the news of Cato's death, the Greek essayist goes 
on to say: "The discourae written by him (Ctesar) afUr 
these things, directed against dead Cato, does noi seem 
the symptom of one gently disposed, nor prone to a 
reconciliation." 

But it is my conviction that Cato's granite will wonld 
have spurred the living Cato to a direct denial of Caesar's 
right, perhaps of Caisar's honor, nay, to some form of 
fearless defiance, which would enormously have embar- 
rassed the dynast who had so firmly resolved not to 
imitate Sulla. Ctesar^ wrote this treatise about the time 
of the campaign of Munda. Perhaps, in taking leave, aa 
we now do, of so uncommon a man, we must say that it 
was the smallest act of his entire career. 



> According to Saet, , 58. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE StTPPLESIESTAEY ACCOtTNTS 

BiBTIDS' CoNCLtBIUll OP GaLLIC Wab' 

Not aU the punisans of Cicsar were place-tnen, tboogb most ot them 
appeared no to ttioae on the other side. Mimy were absolutely new men, 
descended from uiiknonn latheis. !□ this reepect, too, the CIvU War of 
Cnaar reminds us of Napoleon and his tlinea. Men ot positive talent 
came lo the front much faster than in ocdinary limes, for as the crlaea 
of political history produce a much greater atroin, they call tor more un- 
common men, and there reaolts an acceleratloD of promotion entirely 
unknown lo the piping Umea of peace. 

AuluH HlrUua was a native of the munieipium of FeTtntinvm, a part 
of central Italy where the oak bepina to replace the % tree, in the ancient 
cantiin of the H-rrTiiH, aud Ilka Cicero he was a ntw man. lo the " GalUo 
War " Ciuar named him not onoe ; and still, before Rubicon and Corfin- 
lum, there were few men of Cnaar's Innennost coterie In whom he placed 
a confidence as complete as In Hirtius, using him for delicate political mls- 
alons. We may say that with Balbus and Oppiiu he formed a veritable 
clover leaf of CKsarians, devoted and faithful also lo their chief a mem> 
ory alter bis death. Qulntus Cicero knew HIrtlus during the Gallic wan. 
In December, 14 B.C., a tihon time before the consular InaoKuration of 

Ilirtius. Quintua vrrote a letter to , hia brother's Ilteraty wcretary, 

full ot bitter Invectives afcnlnst Hirtios ("Fam.," 16, 37, 1), chanting bim 
with loafing and seLf-lndulgeoce during a certain summer campaf^ tn 
Gaul : a character so Qabby and contemptible that Qulntos would not 
Intmal HIrtlus with the niannfiiement of an obscure little country town, 
let alone the administration of Rome. But the passionate and somewhat 
petty soul ot Qulntus la too well known to na, as it was revealed in tfao 
tribulations of his domestic allain and those of the Civil War ; w« bear 
the voice of spite and envy, which must not provall as over agalntt Cvsat's 
trust and bis deliberale and lasting atlAChment. 

It was, then, the Incessant urging of Balboa (preface to " B. O.," 8) 
which Anally prevailed upon Cieenr's old conBdant and literary helper (as 
In the Cats matter) Co undertake to Rll oat (he lacuna Id Cesar's extant 
works. Balbus and the men like him did not. after the Ides of March, 
clamor for an apology or for a new eulogy of desar's political and mili- 
tary career. What they deplored waa the cleft In the recoid of Cnsar'a 
1 0. BLrachfeld. " Ilenuea," 34, p. IDI aq. 
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owD compositian. There was ' no coherence of bla fonneT and (Utweqnent 
WTitiDgs,' and ihese latter, too. closed abruptly with ihe begmning ot the 
Alexandrine war. Uirtiiis, then, consented first to complete Uie account 
of the Gallic campaigns, i.e., Che work of the years &l-&OB.c.,tuid further, 
to carry the narmtive of the Civil War from the ereiitH at Alexandria, 
say roughly from January, 47 b.c, lo the 15th of March, 44 n.c. This 
preface itself hrealbes the unrest and the actual coufualon of llie political 
day in which it was written, the era subsequent to the death of Cieaar. 
Whatever Hirtius did compose waa all done before Jan, 1, 43 b.c. He, 
too, found the autocratic Insolence of Antony Insufferable, and erun 
before May 1 withdrew to the watering-places northwest of Naples, where I 
he availed himself of Cicero's proximity to train himself in orator;. Cic- ' 
ero tried in vain to make an Optimate of liim. Hlrtius, in tnm, desired J 
to avail himself later on (as consul) of Cicero's eminent talent against ' 
Antony. Cesar's admirers were not anxious to have the new autocrat | 
rule as Caesar U. 

Now Hirtius, In his letter or prefnce to Balbiis, says indeed ot all th« I 
matter to fill out the lacuna of tbe years CI, 50 . . . 47, 46, 46, 44 . . . 
lo March 15 — " Confeci." But be undertook it all only after Cieaar'a 
death. Ii is incredible to asaume that he achieved it all La so short a 
time.' Confici. then, is purely an anticipatory formula, meaulng what 
his scope and plan was. 

Ho was not in Egypt nor In the African campaign of Thapsus,* and be 
says that he realized deeply the difierence of literary effect litween those 
things which we relate out of our own experience and those that come to 
UB through the description of another. The substance of Book VIII has 
been presented above, in its proper chronological place. Antony {c, 60) 
is mentioned In a courteous phrase : be was, after all, still the luoat pow- 
erful man in Italy while Hirtius wrote. The whole chapter 60 breathes 
defiance to Ciesar's political enemies, a sentiment not at all assuaged or 
cowed by the Ides of March. CDBsar's generous and conciliatory nature 
(that element of the rare man's character which even then more than 
ever was admired by his mourning friends) is repeatedly emphasized by 
Hirtius (8, 21, 2 ; 8, 38, 6) ; so, too, CfBsar's devotion to Lahienus (8, 
62). his acumen (8, 41, 2), his earnest desire during a great pan of 
60 B.C. to conform to constitutional provisions (8, 62). Gesar's adver- 
saries are put in the wrong. Tlie bitter partlsaiiship of six years ago still 
seems to throb In this phrase (where Hirtius describes the appeals o( ^ 
Curio) : " If the tear of Cesar's military power caused pain lo any one, 
since Pompey'a autocratic sway {dominatio) and arms caused to tha 
forum no leas fear. . . ." Hirtius even recapitulates important eventa 
of 61 B.C. from a record of the senate : a partisan here writes, who, after j 

■ So, too, Nipperdey, " Quiest. Ciesarlanie," p. 16 ; Jahrtiberlcht, 87, 
p. 187. 

■ But he was In the Phamaces carop^gn and that of Honda. 
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ThM Aulna Hlrtlus wrote this book c&d neither be conelaaivel; prored 
nor disproved.' Kuelonius, a critical aoil nell-tralned grammaticui 
("Cieii.," 56), was unceiUiii. If CiBBar'8 conversatioas, Id that liiner- 
mosi circle of which lllrtius waa one. were so full aiid so detuilei] thai the 
mere reniiniBcence thereof would furaioh to Ilirtliis ibe account which we 
now read in the first Uiirty-twu chapters, then either Cfesar tallied veritft- 
ble dlitriea U> bis friends, or Hlrtlus bad a maet wonderful memory, or he 
had made aolee of CLesor's talk. But at all events, ■■ Altxanitrinr War " 
is somewhat of a misnomer. It has been, and quiUi properly, suggested 
to call it the " Fourth Book of the Ciril War." The dyuaslio squabble 
among the children of Ptolemy Auletes Is referred to (c. 4} with the 
words : " as has been shown above," but this reference carries back to 
CiEsars own "Civil War," 3, 113, 10. Thus the "Helium Aleiandri- 
nam " is a conllnualion of the most cloaely dovetailed order, as though 
it were part and parc3l of the foregoing'. 

The exacinesa of many points of detail is noUceable. Thus the iUm 
that legion XXXVII was carried to the beaches of Africa (c ») two 
days after Ciesar secured sveet water. Such, too, are the data ot boun 
in a given day ; the eiact contingents of Rbodian, Footle, Cllician, and 
other ships which Ciesar bad (c. 12) ; tbe arrangeotenU of the Alezan- 
drinea, as tbough by a direct observer (c. 14} ; the gallantry of tbe Bho- 
djan naval commander, Euphranor (16), and his heroic death (36) ; the 
struggle for tbe capture of the isle of Pbaro* ; the description ot the mole 
and bridge with one arch of masonry under wbicb a vessel conld paas ; 
the panic at the mole, and how Ciesar left his own craft by swimming 
(:il), with enough detail to show that his audsdty was not merely ex- 
cusable, but an act ot self-preservation. ; tbe departure ot the schoolboy 
king from Caesar's headquorten in the palace, with the lively delineation 
botb of tlie youth's remarkable histrionic power*, as well as of Ca«ar's 
Impresaionable and generous nature : nU these and many more data create 

I Ednard Figeli'.T, "das achtc Buch vfTm Galllschen Krieg und das 
Belium Alesandrinura," Passau. 1880. Nipperdey, " Qoiest C»i." ; ct. 
■• Att.." 16, 6. VitlhabtT pTOpn««I a new Ulle : ■' De Bello Civill Com- 
mentarins Quanus." Add Jahrttbtr., vol. 37, p. 136 oqq. — I bav« 
noted the occurrence ot some very idiomatic tarns ot phrase in botb " 8. 
G.," Vlltand In " B. Alex." Thus: FmUra: nam. etc.. S, 5. 3; nequi- 
quam : nam, 8. 19, 6; end in " B. Ales,," !9. &,sed (d fruulm* nanqur, 
ai>, 6: quo/rirmulerat, "B. G.,"8, Ifl. T ; fort, "B. AL," 2a,2. — Equl- 
D proc«dere . . , imperai, " B. 0„" 8, 37, 4 ; cf. ImpeiM poniem pnB- 
■ ■— ■■ ■• 19,4. 
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e are dealing with a verf reliable 
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In us a very strong teeliDg ih; 
ity, if not wiili an oyE-witnea 

There ore two points in tbese accounts whieb betray the CEefi&rlsn 
tisan. What we learn is assuredly true, but the whole irutb is not told, 
And this holds, first, as to the absence of certain sl&l«meiita of limt. It 
WM, as we have noted in the proper place, on January 14 of solar year 
47 B.C., or March 27 by tbe uncorrected Roman calendar, tbat ciesar 
gained complete control. What, then, did he do In FebniaiT, Match, 
April, BDd certainly the earlier part of May ? 

Chapter 33 briefly relates the dynastic settlement nukde by Cwar. 
Here, and here only, tbe author mentions tbe name of Cleopatra, as co- 
heir with her little brother : she was actually twenty-one to twenty-two, 
while the child was under thirteen. Also tbe writer justices the removal 
out of the kingdom of the princess Araino^, wlio bad withdrawn from 
Csesar's control. From tbie account, too, one would gain the impreasioo 
that CtEsar set out for Syria immediately afl«r the dynastic settlement, 
whereas be remained from January 14 (solar time) to some time in May. 

Cmsar's friends were pobitivcly interested in hoabing up or ignoring 
the Cleopatra matter as much as possible, for we know that Oppius wrote 
a special monograph, jn which he denied tbat the child of Cleopatra was 
Cassar's, (Suet., " Ciea.," 62.) 

Further on, the " Bellum Alexandrinum " explains the revenes of 
Cesar's side in the province of Illyricum, after I'baisalos {42-47}. Next 
are taken up tbe evil records of the man whom Cieaar, after the Uenhi 
campaign, left in the peninsula as proprietor of Further Spain, thus re- 
warded for the flight to Ravenna, viz., Q. Cassias Longlnus. Both he 
and Cmsar were dead when this account was made up. Casdua Is treated 
with uncompromising severity by the dessrian author, altbougli Casslua, 
too, bad been a Cuearian. In fact, so dark la the record of that governor 
tlist the political sins of those commonitiea, which in sheer desperiition 
turned to tbe Pompeian side, appear almost as venial in this parUsan 
account (48-G4). 

Next follow the settlement of the East and particularly tbe whlriwind 
campaign across the breadth of eastern Asia Minor, from Tarsus to Zela. 
The treatment which Cjesar dealt to the Galatian dynast Deiotanis is jna- 
tified by the author in the employment of Cicsar's own arguments. These 
In a curious way mainUin the attitude not of autoctatJc power, but of 
oonstltutioual considerations : vie., that, <\fter the consulate of Harcellus 
and LentuluB (49 b.c), he, Ccesar, had been the legitimate consul ot tbe 
subsequent year (46), bo that those potentates who succored Pompey 
In tbe Macedonian campaign bad antagonized tbe regular and only le^tl* 
mate sdniiulstratinn of Rome, ot Italy, and of the empire itself. 

The contact and conflict with King Pbamaces (S9-77) is told in socb « 
manner as to create the impression that the author lived tlirougb bU hft, 
describes. 

Tbe disorders and dissensions in tbe capital in which Dotabella figured 
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so consplcuouBlf , are Hummarized (6u) without, however, naming any 
one. Between March 15, 4J, and Jan. 1, 43 u.c, it maa not wise lor any 
Cetarlan to provoke the Ciesarlans Dolabelln or Aiitony, who held the 
ooDsular purple after duar's death. 



Thk ■' Bblldm Ar&iccM " 

The writer ol tbia admirable account prewnts a nomtion of Ca»ar'i 
African campaign from hie Itiaring Llbybmum In Sicily iu the latter part 
of December, 47, B.C. (uncorrected), really early in October ot that year, 
until he landed at Caralis (Sardinia) on April IT, 48 (aolar year), arrlT- 
Ing in Rome on May 20, 48 b.c. It is nnwise u> weigh this military 
writer in the scales ol the grammaticut. The eflons made by two Ger- 
man LatisiUs, Landgraf (in 1880) and Wuelffiin (In 18eiU), Co make 
Aelniua FoUio the author,' and by phraseological parallels with the slen- 
der remnanls of his pen to make a plaiuible demonstration out of a mere 
conjecture, have not impressed scholars at lajg^ as co^nt or conclusive. 

AainiuB WHS In the camp. AUo, at Rome, and from the latitude of 
Italy, Pollio loomed up pretty large. During the cunpaign a rumor 
reached Rome that Asinlus had snmebow /atl<n iato^ the hands — not 
of the enemy, but — ot 'the soldiers,' alivt: what soldiers? la the 
" B. Afrlcnm" Itself Pollio is not mentioned at all by name, and still 
Caear entertained so high an opinion o-t b>m that he bad dt»lgiiated bim 
governor of Further Spain for 43 b.c. In the " B. Afr,."' there art men- 
tioned ol Cesar's lieutenants L. Munatius Plancus (c. 4), C. SallusUua 
Crispus (34), C. Messios (33), Oppios (08), Csninlus (03). We may 
■uppose that the author would not have oompoaed his account. It Hirtlus 
had lived to go on with bis own general programme of supplementation. 
Perhaps Oppius invited him to do so, for ho. as we abundantly know, waa 
not any lean concemed In the posthumous fame of Cfesar than Balbus 
himself. Returning once more to the brilliant Pollio, we may say that be 
would have accepted commissions from Ciesar himself willingly enough, 
but so intense was the amoHr-proprt which his maturer career revealed, 
that I consider it wildly improbable that Pollio should have written snch 
an account without having his own name appear even once. It i* more 
plausible then, 1 think, to assume that Oppius selected some military per- 
son who was not only well versed In knowledge o( the actual operatlonsof 
war and well qualified to relate them In a clear and deflnito manuer. bot 
also had been near the peraon of tlie imptrator himself, perhaps an 
Inmate of the pmlimum. But even If not to, there are details wldoh 
betray at least an Intenso desire to loae nothing of Importance from the 
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1 " Jahreebericht,"' vol. «8 
* Delatui . . . {" AU.," 12. 2, 1). Tjrrell does r 
the paMsga anj limber (voL 4, p^ S80} : but d. ■' 
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beginning. TbuB, at the ver; start the cbaracteriBtic eagemees and 
Lience oE the great captain who pitched bie lent bo close to the tea 
was actually wetted by ibe spray (c. 1). A delicate psychological 
vatlon the author makea in c. 2& : when Cesar bad seut orders to SicQy 
that there be sent to bim a further convoy of reinforcemeals, he was in 
such a frame of eager impatience that on the very day after be bad 
despaicbed these orders, be said, "army and Qeet were tarrying, and dajr 
and night he kept bis eyes and hia rolnd set and fixed on ilie sea." 

At anoiber time (c. 31), while silling in the prmtorium, without going 
out nor looking abroad from Ibe ramparts of Uie stockade, be gave direc- 
tions tor Ibe movements of foragers, pickeu, and olber cavalry. The 
author was still wrapt in admiraiioo when he set down these things. He 
records the concealed pointed stakes used by Ctnaix in defence of a posi- 
tion (31, 7), without, however, citing Alesia, where exactly the same 
devices had been employed. 

* This writer was by no means a mere snbaltem wbo would rcciW 
merely the outward events as Ibey happened from day to day, but with 
all bis aSeciion and admiration for Ccesar — all the more sincero because 
it was directed al one who was dead — with all Ibis, I say. there is a cer- 
tain inmlnoslty in bis setting forth of CiBsar's underlying designs, and 
of the deeper necessities which determined certain lines oF action. 

The enemy bad hopes, with the clouds of myriads of Numidian horse- 
men, to smother tbe recruits ot CiBtiar by sheer numbers (c. 28). This 
was tbe hope of Lablenus. That partisan leader cuia a large figure in 
this narrailve. Our author often assumes an almost dramatic livellnesa 
in presenting Ceesar's old lieulenaiil, who had even succeeded in enlisting 
and bringing over a goodly number of the stalwart blond Kelts of north- 
west Europe (28, 3). Our author defends Ciesar's cautious measures 
(31, 8) such mi marked the earlier stages of this supremely difficult cam- 
paign, when the mighty imperator could not call more than a slender strip 
of sis miles in all the province his own. In some of these apologetic pas- 
sages the writer clearly overshoots the mark («.(i.,31,9); " It was not on 
this account that he did not lead out his forces Into line of battle because 
he bad no failb in their gaining a victory, but he thought it was a matter 
of moment what kind Ihe victory was lo be ; for he deemed it disgtBcetol 
to himself ufier so many achievements and afi«r tbe defeat o( ao great 
armies to have tbe reputation of having gained a victory that was a bloody 
one, over the remnant forces of his adversaries, forces gathered together 
from tbe rout (I'.r., of Fharsalos). Therefore he had determined to 
endure their boastful exultation until some portion of bis veteran legions 
should have joined him by the second convoy ot transportation." Such, 
no doubt, had been the drift of talk among Cssar's older ofGcers. ot 
whom the author was one: perhaps a trtbanti» mSlUum. 

And when, even after the arrival ot the second and third convoys, 
Csesar, while offering battle, did not force an sngagemenl, the author 
actually excuses him (73). Cjesar's veterans had been accustomed in 
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Gsal to wage wbt od level surfaces and against Gaols, meo wilhont guile 
und Dol bC sit given to eroplofing amtiuscatles, acciistooied to do their 
Sglttlng by sheer gallantry, not witli Lbe employment of cunniDg, such 
u the Numidians employed on Atrlcan soil. Clearly a veteran of the 
Keltic campaigns. 

Tlie RomaD spirit and pride of the author is revealed, when ho de- 
scribes how Bcipio, the generalissimo of the adversaries, consented to 
hiuulUue himself in his dealings with the barbarian king Jnba, promising 
the lat.i«r la discootlnue wearing the scarlet cloak of Uie Roman com- 
mnndeN in-chief (67), 

The ruLhIesa and cruel treatment which Sclplo Inflicted upon certain 
of Cnaar's veterana who had fallen into hie hajids hi elaborated with 
dramatic vividntas of speech and counltrapeech (+!-4tl) when a centurion 
of more than thirty-six years of service dcHed the stubborn representative 
of the oligarcliy to his face, and was slain an tlie spot. Such, we may 
asBUme, was the geoeral spirit of Ciesar'a veterans, who, two yean later, 
were enraged, but not cowed, by the Ides of March, and whose enmity 
drove Brutus and Casaius from the soil ol Italy, loug before the grain 
turDed golden In that fateful year. 

Quite different, however. Is the spirit in which the author deals with 
Cato. First (c. 2S) we are told how, at Utlca, tliat learlew man chided 
Cn. Pompey, the younger, and goaded him into activity by citing the elder 
Pompcy's youthful labors and tireteet enterprise. Cato's «nd Is told 
with a reapecti Illness and a moral regard which is without qualification 
or any spirit of belittling. His resolation and his perfect self-command, so 
completely In harmony with the best traditions of Roman character and 
Ideals, are related In e. 88. 

In the great victory of Thqisas, In a measure extorted from CiEBar by 
the angry passion of his seasoned Tet«rans (82 sqq.), it is clear that the 
aothor deplores and keenly regrets the butchery of their countrymeii, per- 
petrated by Cteear's own legions, and strives so to delineate Cuwar's own 
efforts to check tbem, as to maintain unimpaired the iatter's petBonal fame 
and policy of generosity, mercy, and forbearance. 



i 



The "BiLLDM lIisrAniKHic " 

The writer reveals himself to as, as all writeta do, though wa know 
neither bis name nor official position ; we would be but slightly ^ded In 
our task it we did. He is a military man, and he served in this war, from 
the beginning, sometime in December, 40, or tbe intercalary period imme- 
diately preceding, to April 12, 46 and beyond, when it seems military 
operationB came to an end. 

We cannot well assume (hat Balbus or Oppius would hav» requested 
so unpolished, so nncoiilh a irriler to describe Ciesar's last and most des- 
perate campaign, that there mli-ht be rounded out ur completed the 
accounts of his military achievements. 
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Cfesar, he a&ys, came to Spain i " to bring the wkt to coacliuion. 
What war ? The locnideBcence oi the Ponipeian faction In a number 
towns of the BEetifr-countr; ? Or is it not rather the entire Cinl War 
that, ho means? 

The Latin written by the author — for I must not lug in here the 
artiBtic reproduction of the sermo vulgaris bj Fetronios — hie Latin, I 
Bay, both in Htyle and giammar, is so unique, «o defiant of the norms and 
uBOgea of the greater contemporaries such as Cicero, Caesar, Saliust, Hir- 
tiua, or the"Bellum Africum" even, that the task of emendation becomes 
doubly hazardooa, if not positively impossible. 

The author twice cites Eiinios (then the Roman school author par 
etcfUeiice) for the illamining of battle scenes (23, 8 ; 31, 7). Once, also, 
he brings forward as a parallel the meeting of Achilles and Memnon: 
the particular poem referred to probably was the " Ailhiopis " of Arktinos, 
an heroic poeui of the Epic Cycle of Greek letters. Are those somewhat 
mechaoicsil adornmentJi from the Grammaticus and from the earlieat drill 
always begun with this se«tiou of poetry, both Greek and Latin f There 
are a number of Grecisma' in bis grammar, which I must not discuss ia 
this place : it Is clear that he hnd Greek training, too, and that this rela- 
tion, perhaps his Qrst serious effort at composition since his schooldays, 
eibibilB this characteristic intrualon here and there of Greek into Latin. 

A tiro, clear!;, in letters. 'This la particularly palpable In the ex- 
tremely narrow range of phrase and expression and from the awkward 
and unpleasant iteration of turns of speech at very short interrala, such 
as we would not tolerate In a pupil of an American high school or English 
grammar school. My belief is that the man was a centurion, no mote. 
I cannot conceive a military tribune, who was at least of the equestrian 
class, and an aspirant for quffistorship and so for the senate, to have 
written an account of so elementary a quality. The end ia truncal«d, 
though much cannot have been lost. 

The causes of this war in southern Spain are taken for granted as 
known. What the account lacks, and woefully so (as a military narra- 
tive), la perspective and proportion. There Is no sense of proportion, 
of relative weight, or of incisive events. Tiie writer lives from hand to 
mouth. Like a man who has merely risen from the ranks, be recites 
incidents and events as they happenral from day to day, and as they In- 
terested the rank and file. lu tbia respect the " Bell. Hispan." ranks 
painfully below the ■' Bell. Africum." Like the writer of the latter, he 
refers to the Pompeians more frequently by the term advtrtarii than 
hoste*. The names of towns and posts occurring are Cordvba, Ulla, 

' With great speed. The twenty-seven days in the general traditioo 
are probably derived from Cfesar's poem Jtrr. The author (2) writes: 
'cum celeri festiuntlone ad beilum conQciendum cum venisset.' 

3 Inclusive of the Genitive Absolute : Eius praeterlii tempoils, 14, 1 j 
to which add 23, 6. 
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Atrgua, Ueubit (Sagaaiam, e. 10), Vrtao, Sorkaria, BirpalU, Vmtipo, 
Cnrruea, Hunda, Carteia, Gades. That Scapula of Cortluba, a Roman 
knight, pertiHpa t. banker, was Ute bead ol Cbe entire rising ((oli'ui sedU 
tloni* caput, c. S3) in Boutliem Spain, ne leani, and tbia InllleH perfecli; 
nitb an expression in Cicero's letters.' It is reasonably Bare Uiat Ihe 
nccoiuit was compiled vsif soon after the conclusion of the campaign, if 
not daring Ihe course of the same. Minda certainly would ioom up or 
stand out much better and clearer than is now the case. The author 
seems to have served in the campaign of Tbapeos (8, 3)i lie notes that 
(ortitled places In Spain are more impregnable ; it is difficult to pilcli a 
camp near Ibero ; their supply of water is good (8, 2) : litis was well 
urged by one who had served in the llerda campaign of 40, or iu Gaul. 

Wb have before us in the main, a chronicle or diary of that which 
happened from day to day. The very notation of lime is uniform or 
monotonous: "tlie uext night," "the neii moniing," "next day," "In 
the second waloh," •' in the following lime," " when this time had gone 
by," "on the following day." — As (or the detail of this relalion, we 
everywhere gain the Impression that we are dealing with an eye-witness 
or an ear-witness. Thus we are told, that ('mar, when he found the 
Bielis too deep to ford, made a bridge (6, 1) by sinking in the river 
baskets filled with stones and laying his beams upon these ; also he de- 
scribes the denrity of the fog at Fompey's approach (0, 3). Argu^iua 
arrives from Italy, by way of Soguntum, with five standards captured 
from the people of that town (10, I). Thai night Pompey set his camp 
on fire and withdrew towards Corduba. — The cases of desertion from 
t'ompey to CiBBar are noted (c. 11) with such precision that one is driven 
to conclude that tlie author drew on some current record made at the 
lime. Two legionaries were captured who once were enmlled under Tre- 
bonlus: as deserters they were executed (12, 1~S), Despatch bearere of 
Pumpey who came from Corduba were captured. They had blundered 
into CiBsar's camp. Their hands were cut off and tliey were let go (IS. 
3). On a certain day three horsemen who had been on picket sen'ice 
were slain by the Pompcians (13, 1). On the same day A. Valgius, the 
son of a senator, abandoned all bis baggage, mounted his horse, and Bed. 
A spy of Pompcy's Legion II va» captured and put to death. A leaden 
bullet tell lnU> Csesar's camp with such and such an inscription. ... So 
the account runs on as though a centorion were composing a list of evenla 
from a diary. 

The great battle of Mi\nda (81 sqq.), aawe intimated before. Is very 
Inadequately told. Evidently, the military pride of Ihe writer is In eon 
straits. The Invincible Imprratnr had been always extolled by his men: 
la admit that he was or oontd be in a critical eltuatlon full of anxiety, 
cornea very hard to Ihe writer, but la somewhat softened by em|dkasliing 
the topographical advautOKe of the Pompeiana. — Our writer's account 

> Qaod beUno commotain a Scapula (■* Fam.," 8, U, 1). 
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does not go beyond tlie narrow limitation of his own se 
on that field. 

The lut part of thia account givea Ceear's address at Gades, which 
begins and is carried on far a while in indirect diaoourse, but passes over 
Into dTiunatlc directness. Ccesar seems to have cbided the provincials with 
great severity (or tlieir fickleness and ter^versation. He upbrtuded them 
for the attack In broad daylight upon the life of Casuus, tbeir govemor. 
Tbis address is presented witli a vigor and with forceful antitheses of the 
rhetorical art which were simply beyond the poor literary powera of iliis 
writer. The angry pride of C^sar breathes from every sentence, with the 
living pulse-beat of truth and pwycbological concinnlty. Four yean of 
sweeping with hia victorious eagles the battlefields of the Medilertaaean 
world, from the foothills of Arm-enla, and from the mouth of the Nile to 
where tho tides of the Atlantic surge near [he pillars of Herculea — ihia 
dazzling chain of successes bad clearly affected the sanity and the equi* 
poise of the dictator: "In what did you prove yourselves victors? Or, U 
I had been destroyed, did you not observe that the Roman people bad ten 
legions, which could not only slop you, but rvrn drmolinh Ike very firma- 
ment of heaven? " The Civil War had lasted longer than Caaar b»d 
reckoned. Thia Spanish rising, however, at the end of all, due, too, lo 
Ciesar'a appointment of the wretched and rapacious Caasius, hod coma 
desperately near dashing from hla ver^ lips the cup of ambition and IJ 
fruition of designs entertained by the towering Julius, from the v 
beginning of his poliilcat career. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE OTHBB BOnBCEB 

CicBRO presenti to us the fuUeat and most vivid, though b; no meajii 
the fairest or truest reSection of Llie most liaportant evenu or of entire 
periods in desar's career, always eicepting the Gallic wars, of which there 
are liut glimpses. The earliest allaslon to CEeaar probably occurred in 
Clc«ro'H oralioD la Tuna Candida (in tU b.c), where, as Asconlua 
thought, he, without naming hiin outright, alluded to ('(eiiiu- as odb of 
several (two?) powerful politiciaoB who did their l>eat t« defeat Cicero's 
consular aapiruiona. 

On Dec. 6, 6S b.c, la Cicero's ™n»ular year, in the debate about the 
Catllinariana, Ciesar, who then spoJu: in ttie pnctorian place, is direct); 
recognized aa leader of the popvlarii party, as a coiisisteiil pulltlcian of 
that order. Ciesar ia treated there with consummate courtesy and T«spect 
(cf. "Att.." 12,21). 

But the orations, with their publicity and with the cnnstiaint liouQd up 
with manifold official considtrralionB, are Incomparably inferior to the let- 
ters. These, again, must be nsed with a certain caution. Those to his 
altrT rgo Atlicus are the most valuable. But true these, [oo, arc merely 
in so far as they faithfully mirror or reflect the actual movement on the 
surface of L'lcero's feelings, whether of joy or sadness, of triumph or 
apprehemiion, of hatred or despair; for Cicero was altogether an 
emutiutial character. 

The period beginning with Cicero's return from eillo and extending to 
the breach between the two dynasU (i.e., from September. 6T b.c, to 
Heptemlier, 51 bc), is one where Cicero was really a dependent of Pom- 
pey, uid of Coaar, from whom he even borrowed money, when the bril- 
liant Arpinale sopalnftilly realized both the impotence and the IndiHerence 
ut the aristocracy whose Uvea and fortunes he believed to bare saved. 
Cicero is keenly alive to this new dependency, although somewhat ea- 
pbewlalically be calls it his aitianee with Cesar (noM coniuttaio, 
■■Att,," i, 6). 

The famous speech De Provinrilt CoHrularibns of 66 b.c. is one of 
Ilie poliiical results, as we saw heretofore, of the conference of Ltiea. 
Tlie tnit- commentary of his outward acta we found in Uis fnuik confession 
to Attlcus (4, 6}. 

TtK liters W Tnbotlut Ttma ("r»ni.," book 7), 64 b-c, malnlj, 
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eridentl; were to Cicero in Rome, a welcome and semi-potitic means o( 

iDftintaiDiug pleasant relation wUh Creear fax nnaj, while the legUeship 
of brother Quinius, under Ccesar, slions us with wbat practical shrewd- 
hbbb Llie great maulpulutor o£ men held Cicero, at tbe very least, in such 
dependence UiaL tbe latter's eloquence tn theae years was never directly 
turned to Ciesar's disadvantage. 

In a certain way, indeed, Cicero tried to persuade botli himself and 
public opinion in Rome, that he was reatl; independent. To this deeper 
aspiration we may ascribe certain speeches of the years 5tI~-66: viz., the 
^tllana, with its appendix, In P. Vatinium Teatem Interrogalio, and the 
Piaoniana of {A B.C. In Uiese, Cicero satisfied to tbe full bis spirit of 
haired and revenge, sparing in no wise certain politicians, no matter bow 
close they were to Ciegar himself, sach as the latter's fatber-is-law, Cal- 
purnius PIso, and A. Gabinlos, tool of Pompey's ambition. Cicero knew, 
with all this, that his relations to tbe dynasie were such that he need 
fear no second exile. (" Quint. Frair.," i, IG, B. 2.) 

It is from tbe letters of Ccetius to Cicero (then proconsul of Citicia) that 
we learn (" Fam.," 8, 1 sqq,} to observe and estimate the growing tension 
and approaching crisis (of SI b.c.) in tbe relations of tbe two dynasta : 
also the essence of Pompey's political personality is curloualy illumined. 

After Kabicon, Curflnium, and Bnindisium (40 b.c), almost tbe entire 
Civil War is fully marked And mnrahnlied in tbe letters to Alticus, from 
book 7 onward, down to tbe visit of Ciesar in tbe Saturnalia vacation 
December, 4G, at Cicero's Puteolanum, so that no other source permits so 
delicate an insight inlo the drift nnd trend of events, as well as Into th« 
body of sentiments and judgments evoked by tbe former in a soul as im- 
pressionable and mobile as was that of Cicero, These lett«», moreover, 
particularly those written after Pliarsalos, make a contribution to htstorj 
which Is impressive, naj, overwhelming, in fixing or determining the task 
of impartial blatori(^rapby. Cicero, who had risked all for a pnielj 
sentimental attachment to Pompey, convinced himself tn the camps of 
Dyrracbtum and Pbarsaloa, thnt the victory of Pompey and the oligarchy 
would have resulted In a catastrophe more awful and sweeping than luw) 
been the proacriptions of Sulla himself. 

Further, these letters reveal for a long time a profound distrust on Cio- 
ero's part towards CieBar himself. We see that, in spite of a long sericM 
of generous and Idndly acts, Cicero, from November, 48, to September, 
47, B.C., was In a chronic dread tbat Ctesar, after all, would reveal him- 
self a new Sulla. — On the whole, we see Cicero deeply distrangbt, on tha 
one hand by his affection for pristine things and men, objects which, dur^ 
Ing Cffisar's dictatorship, be loved to idealize, — and on the other hand, 
by a racking pain and sorrow in bis ever renewed attempts to find some 
way to adjust himself to the/<iic anompli of a monarchy. 

His monograph on Cato was written in such a way as to excite Cieaar'a 
admiration of its literary power, but also to provoke the dictator U> ft 
literary rejoinder. 
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Cicero nu not without hopas that a nen order of political forma would 
be devised in Che end (e.g., " Fam." 4, 8), which would vouchsafe some 
meaaure of coustilulional freedom. Ue was cunvinced that when the 
final victory of the Civil War once was woo, soma such soHlcmeut uiuai bo 
taken In band by the victor himself. Ag^in and again (" Fnm.," D, 17, 1) 
he vieWB the old order as Dot merely moribund, hut defimct, — We should 
not charge the Arplnate with hypocrisy (or hia effusive discourse on 
CEBsar's political generosity (autumn iti b.c, '■Fani.,*' 4,4) in permillijig 
the roCnm of M. Marcellus. Ulcero, was, as it were, carried of! Ills feet 
by the dictator's magnauimlty and, by a sudden impulse of bis emotional 
temperament, broke bis reeolution of maintalniDg silence in the seuate. 

Ou the other band, after ibe Idea of March, Cicero naa too deeply en- 
raged against monarchy m snch, to be fair to the person of the alalo mon- 
arch. ("Off.." 2, 23; 84; 3, 83; 1,26; 113; " Divinat.," 3, 28.) 

In the brilliant survey (2 " Phil.," 116) there U one note of churlish 
unfairness : " He had attached to hinuelf his political opponents bf (Ae 
ffuuif o/ ctemencg." > It is true he bad failed to truly gain many ot Ibem ; 
but the intiinccrity, indeed, was not in the dictator: it was in the timid 
and disconsolate orator no lees than in tbe selfieb and petty plaremen, 
who. on LbK fatal morning, slunk into the portico ot Pompey with their 
poniards concealed In their pencil boxes. 



8*LLIT»T« {80-S4) 

In bis " nuiorim," Ballust dealt with contemporary history, as covered 
by tbe yeats T8~67 b.c. Here Ccesar could not yet have figured. All of 
his lllemry work was. In a manner, n result, I am convinced, of bis turn- 
ing his back deOnllely upon political lifp, as well as upon his own pnst, 
after tbe Ides of March. A tribune In bi b.c, he made himself obnoxloos 
to the aristocracy by his attempts to further the cause of unrest and disor- 
der after tbe homicide on the Appian Way. As his private life had been 
tainted with scandalous incidents, it was easy for the Censor Applna 
Ctandius to strike Salliisl's name from the list of tbe senate In 60 B.C. 
So placed and eo discredited, be ow^ to CBsar both his poUlloal rehabili- 
tation and mlliury employment, andaflerThapsus (spring, 46 B.C.), Ciesar 
made him the first governor of Jnba's old kingdom, now become the now 
province otNumidia. ("Bell. Afr.,''!n.) Hio says (*!, 8), "and {Cta- 
aar) turned It over to Sallust to rule, formally and ezpremAdly ho, actu- 
ally, however, to loot and ravage,"' 

Tbe inconsistency of this process ot accumulating enonnotis lichM, 

> Adversaries clementlta specie devlnxerat 

' II. Jordan (" Hermes." (I. 310). an eminent crmc ot Sallnst, clahned 
that Sallust nhould be read not as a historian but as an oruor. Cf. also 



,. Scbaefer. •- Quel Inn kunde." t 83. 
• C(. Varro in "GeU.,"' 17. 18. 
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whan measUTGil hy the loft; moraJlty of the historian, partleulftrljr of hit 1 
iutrodactlODS, made a Btrong and sometioies a>n odd ImpremioD upon hl> \ 
own generation. Our point, however, ia the positive balance' and unitj 
of his judgments, especially in contrasting Cato and Ciesar (de Coniura- 
tione Catilinte, 60 sqq.), qatte in the manner of lliucydides. In Csear'a 
oration the most salient feature is equilibrium, cool aod perfect seli- 
possession, diplomatic and stateamaQllke appreciation ot the lituuion aa 
it was on December 6, 03 ; diplomatic, too, in crediting his political ad< 
veraartea with good motives. He can take large views, and fortify bia 
points vrlth well-chosen parallels from the past history of Rome. He olao 
frankly disowns <51, 2) any belief In aught beyond dissolution ; death 
rather a soothing termination of all troubles. He was an Epicurean. I 
have referred to this speech In the proper place. His entire discourse, 
leading up to a motion which, even Cicero, nineteen yeais later, called 
eevero ("Alt.," 12, 21), characterizes the statesman no leas than a certain 
humanity in Cscsar. Nor Is there the slightest trace in Saliuat of en- 
deavoring to belittle the forceful consistency of Ctesar'a greatest political 
antagonist, Cato. To Sallust's own historical retrospect (&3, &-0), tlieaa 
two men approached most closely to the great men of that Rome which lay 
before the period of that decadence which was still on. In ch. M he entera 
npoQ the literary task of precise delineation In which be is so admiiable. 

These rare lines were written when both men were dead. Cteear ex- 
celled (to Sallust's retrospection) in all those qualities through which ft 
rising statesman gains ever new and wider support. Among ihetn qoall- 
ties were the faculties exerted in comity, kindliness, generosity, sympft- 
thy, affability ; to the advancement ol his friends be was so devoted ae to 
neglect his own interests. His muuEQcence was boundless, and he was an 
asylum for those who were in distress. 

To the element of ambition his beneficiary, Sallust, refers in a some- 
what guarded manner: " He chose for himself (exoptabat) a great com- 
mand — clearly that beginning, in 58 B.C. — an army, a new war,* irheis 
his eminence might brillianily reveal itself." Here, then, is the viitoalor 
implied admission, that the Keltic war was no imperial or political oecea- 
sity, but rather an arena for Ciesar's ambition. Also we have from Sal- 
lust's pen the insinnatlon that Ciesar was an adept In trumping wealth 
with wealth, an adept in confronting political cliques wit^ cliques o^an- 
Ized by himself. Also we read, and that not merely between the linea, 
that when we ascend from the lower levels of achievements and mccen 
to the higher, of mora^l excellence and fearless consistency, and of disdain 
for expediency and for aught hut deep conviction, — there Cato dwelt, and 
dwelt alone. Such a. taCimonium animce by an eminent Cnsarian ia 
doubly impressive. 

' Mommsen Is wide of the mark In conceiving Sallust's " Cailli: 
an apology of Ciesar. 

* Perhaps novum helium Is here rather a uiar of novel featurt*. 



^ Thii f 
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NiKouoR or DAti4tcos> 



I 



Thii Sfro-GrecEoD tchoUr wu & conilier, an educator, an hUtoriao, 
and, above all, a man who curioualy came in louch, In the course of bla 
life, both with Octarlan Augustus Cieaar and with the court at Alex- 
andria : he is said to have taught the children of Antony and Cleo- 
patra {after Actium?). He «u much alHo at the court of Herud the 
Great, and aa late aa 4 B.C., accompanied tbe latter's sou Arciii'Uoa to 
Rome. Bealde a general hUtorj in 144 books dedicated to Herod, he 
wrote a work on tbe education of Augustus, who«e age «a« almost tlie 
same as bis own, for Nlkolaos was bom )n 64 b.c. From the " tMucatiun 
ot Augustus," then, we ma; seiect diata found In ch. T sqq. We learn 
that young OolaTJan habitually after his adoption, sUlI called Ciesar 
'uncle,' that, when his health was restored, he followed the latter into 
the MOnda campal^ in Spain (c. 10), and tbat be reported al headquar- 
ters when tbe dictator bod already coinplel«d the seven months' cam- 
paign. Tlie fact of adoption, however, was revealed to the youth only 
HJj^r the Ides of March, when the will was opened. The story of the 
conspiracy and of the ossaasliiation ia f >lil in cha. 19-24. He blunders in 
setting down Decimus Brutus aa one ot the former IVimpeians. He enipbo- 
sim CEeaar'a conciliatory temperament aa an element of his character. 

Tbe motives of the accomplices are apeclDcally elucidated, some indi- 
vidually, some by entire clssaea (c. 10). We may readily assume that 
here we meet tbe cnrrent views as held in the circles of AuguHtua him- 
self, and thla exposition Is not surpassed by an; other presentation within 
the entire range of tbe cIsMical tradition now eitant. To be the Catarlt 
Mltar* was the first great task of Cnsar's heir, and tbe greatest and full- 
est possible knowled^ ot tbe subject must. In the generation after the 
Idea of March, have be#n in the possesion of Augustus, whose beneficiary 
the Syrohellenic philosopher seems to have been. 'I'he ErctttiBt Uanori 
were a part of the conspirators' design (20). Cssar's paternity o( Cleo- 
patra's child to presented oi a mere malevolent rumor and aspersion. 
The relation of the Lupercalia matter difTers greatly from that of Cicero's 
"Second Phllippie." The dtlall almost everywhere ta moat impressire. 
The discontinuance of any bodyguard (22) to ascribed to the hypocritical 
appeals of the accomplices. The detaito of strokes, blows, and position 
are not excelled tor their precision. May we not anume that In the 
atchlvM of Augustus there was some oflicial record, taken down even 
before the expiration of *S b.c, a protocol Indeed prvpared as a corollary 

■ 0, S. MrAmMt, " Die letiten Kilmpfe der rtVmlschen I1epul>llk," IS84. 
A. ^AtiVrr, "(juellenkuude," {48, MS/ltr. " Fragm. Hist. Gnecorum," 
vol, 3. — The aiticle In Suidas has been revised. ■■ Hh. Mus.," 3&. 0S, 
where Daub suRgests; roB SfAavreu K*(ffa«sf ii^y^i. — Nikolaos to not 
over-familiar with Roman antiquities : e. in ch. b his r«[erenoca to the 
Ftritt LalliM, 

■ Horace, "CarnL," I., 2. 
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or sequence of Ihe Ltx Fedia de Interfettoribvi Casarlt.' Clearly tbere 
was a trial, cdtbougb mosl of Ihe defendants did iiol heed the Bummoiia, 
being be;oDd Italy. In the indictment many of the details were probabl; _ 
lucorpgrated. J 



AaraiDa Pollio ' 

Thia noted man of aftaira, military commander, provincial governor, 
author, critic, and patron of letters, was bom in TO d.c. and died in 5 a.o.. 
an octogenarian. His ancestors probiiblj were of the noted Asinii of 
Tfatf., in the district of the Mamicini, in central Italy. Uia principles 
and temperament seem to have been tbe very anlitheBis to that corruption 
In which the gilded youth (Catiline, later Clodius, CielLtis, Curio, Anlonjr, 
Dolabella, etc.} excelled. Educated in Rome and laur a ttudeut in 
Athena, be gained notice in 64 it.c. as an orator. Ife attacked a poHUuAl 
servitor of I'ompey, and later on the keen judgment of Cteaar, who rec- 
ognized and strove to utilize every genuine talent, afforded Lim employ- 
ment aud Bwift promotion. Pollio deplored the outbreak of the ClVIl 
War. He himself says that temperament and inclination drew him toward 
a literary life (■■ Fam.,'* 10, 31). He had pen>onul enemies in both par- 
tiea. His choice of Ctesar's party was determined by expediency. In » 
short time his intimacy with Ciesar was as great as that of Cieaar'B oldest 
friends. His subsequent (and consequent) loyalty toCiesar wasdeep and 
true, Aa a younger man be considered asaociation with Cicero bliaa ; 
iMer, as his own powers grew, he assumed a hypercritical and haughty 
attitude In every direction. Even la practical problems of political 
adaptation be maintained a striking measure of self-respect. His stylo 
was rougb and abrupt ; tbe poliabod cadences of Cicero appealed not b> 
bU temperament.* 

In tbe maturity of bis powars, certainly not before Actlum, perhaps, 
as A. Kiesaling suggests, not long before tbe publication of Horace's Bnt 
three books of Odes, in 23 B.C., did Aainius publish his work on the Civil 
War, specimens of which probably in public readings (" reeitati'onri ") 
reached tbe public. These probably prompted Horace to write Ode II, I, . 
and place it first in tbe Second Scroll. J 

I will brieQy state my conclusions as regards the seventeen booki.B 
(Suidas) of his ■' ffialoria," i.e.. History of his own Time. Tbis conteiiv4 
porary history, however, beginning with the consulate of Afranius and ' 
MetelluB(<IO a.c), clearly dealt with the Civil War chieSy. This year be 
ohose aa the initial poinL His reason tor so doing doubtlessly was tha 
fact that In this year tbe great pact ol Porapey, Crassus, and Cteear wms 

1 Veil., 2, 69. Liv., 120 : CiMftr (more exaclly PWi'u*) legem tullt ds 
quiEStione habenda in eos, quorum opera pater occlsus esset, postolatiqiw 
ea lege M. Brutus, C. raselua. D. Brutus absentes damnaU sunt. 

•Seneo^ "Ep.," 100,7; QuintU., 10, 1, 113; Twit,, "Dl»l.,"ai. 
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(onned ; ttao genetic poiat of the Civil W&r. When Horace wrou 
Ode II, 1, PoUio perbaps Imd publisbed bis work up to tbe death of Cato 
(40 a.o.)' The parallel of Plutarch, " Cies.," 32, and Appian, b.c. 2, SG, 
poaColates Folllo ae the common vltimate original Murce, even if not 
directly so. It was the Rubicon Incident where Pollio (no Email mark of 
CiBsar'e trust) was preitant.' Plutarch cites Aalnina outright for certain de- 
tails olBguresCPharaalne) and recorded mterance ("Pomp.," 72 ; "Cro,," 
4^). Tbe latter is especiaiiy aignlflcant. Saetonius conflnnB tbe citation 
of Cu^aar'B utterance as the latter moved among the dead and dying wilhlu 
Pompej's stockade at Pbarsalos. Tbe inference Beema to be tbat tbe 
young staff officer (soon to be among Cie«ar'B lieutenants), not long after 
his appointment, conceived the plan of close observation of Cnsar's acta 
and utterances. In a young man of strong literary aspirations nothing is 
more natural. An incident of a deaper&[« situation in tbe Thapaus cam- 
paign, in which Pollio supported Ciesar, Is related by Plutarch (" Cns.," 
63). Tbe incident also of Ciesar's turning tbe aquCiffer around (lb.) is 
probably from the same source. Cato's quitting Sicily In 49 b.c, and 
yielding to Pollio is related by Plutarch, >' Cato Mb.," 53. Tbe onset of 
young Pompey's legions at Milnda, said Pollio (Suet., " Cos,," 66), was 
BO sharp and quick, tbat Cfesar bad no time to make bis customary appeal 
to bia own troops. 

Appian prcsenU the Cato-Po!!io- Sicily matter (2, 40) with specific 
utterances. He notes also Asliiius' escape from the catastropho of Curio 
in i9 B.C., and the further acts and efforts of Aslnius to save the rem- 
nant* of Ceesar's forcos (2, 4<t). The number of tbe slain at Pbarsaloa is 
given after PoUlo (3, 82). Whether Appian knew him through LIvy, or 
directly, for tlie further history of the Civil War to CieBar's death, can- 
not now be conclusively determined. The last citation ot Ills name by 
Appian is In connection with tbe famous conference of Brundislum. 
("B.C.," 6, 04.) 

Uow tar did PolUo go down T We are not sure. Was It to Fhilippt, 
42 B.c, ? It is puziling to learn from an utleiwice of the historian Cre- 
mutios CordUB, 36 i.u., in the reign ot Tiberius that ABinloa Pullio was 
candid enough to speak with positive respect ol Bnitus and Casdua. 
(Tac, "Annal.," 4. 84.) It this was in connection with tbe Idea ot 
March, It would, Indeed, be a moral and a psychological riddle. Perbapa 
it was in connection with the campaign of Philippi. 

Folllo wrote of the Rhine (Strabo, C, 4, p. 249, a), I.e., be travenwd 
Cssar'a Gallic waia. The jadgnient cited by Suetonlos ("Cns.," 66) la 
severe : he said the composition of the Conim«iitari( was detective In two 
ways : there was a lack of exactness, and fnrtber, there were flaws oit 
the score of truth, because Canar uncritically (temeri) believed moat 

' Fronde's objections are based not on any critical sttidy ol the sources, 
which he has not made, but rather on Froude'a general notion of Ctesar's 
chsjaotar, wbicb is Froude'a own. Cnsar waa not tAcitum among hia 
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things, both those carried out Ihrough others and those bj hinMall, or set 
Ihvm down faultily or even by Ispse of memory, aad be (Polllo) thou^t 
Ibat Csesar intended to recast and to correct tbem. 

Clearly I'ollio, nbo was great enough to decline to acconipaay OctaTian 
into the campaign of Actlum, PolLio, who had been consul and fKiimpAa- 
tor. and wbo, as an orator and master of Latin, hesitated not to raeasim 
himself even against a Cicero, waa a very different man when be wrottt J 
his ■' Binlarla,'" a very different critic from the young staff-officer of 1 
Rubicon and Pbarsalos, and that not only in his own estimation. 

[Dnimann has a special biography of Polllo. There is a special mono- I 
graph by Kornemann, v. also Sililer. Am. Fhilol. AsBoclallon, Proceed- ff 
ingsfor 1901. O. E. Schmidt, "DerAusbruch des BUrgerkrieges im Jahra I 
1(1 vcirChr.," Rb. Mua., *7, p. 241. Cf. also O. Thouref. "DeCicerona, I 
Asinio Pollione, C. Upplo Rerum Ciesarianamm Seriptoribna." This te I 
of the most industrJouB type of a Germao Seminararbeit (Lelpitigar J 
Studlen, vol. I, 1878). There Is much reading, mnch matter, but th« T 
logic of Thouret is often far from convincing, H. Prier in his " Frag- I 
inenta," while be, f.g.. makes enonuoua cltAiiona from Dlonysius of I 
llallcamassus to establish " frat^ncnls " of Fabius Pictor, is over-critical I 
In the admission of matter deriPnhlt, at lenst, from the pen of AsinluB I 
Pollio. — Further we may cite Scham, '■ Riira. Lit. Gesch.," S 216-21T. f 
Gardthaaien, "Augustus 1," p, lOB. Cic, "Fam.," 10, 31 : March 19, ' 
from Cordabo. " Fam.," 10, 33, end of May. " Fam.," 10, at, Corduba, I 
June 8, 43 b.c. : I'ollio wrote plays even in Spain. That Pollio wu '- * 
Spain in the MQnda campaign la evident from Cic, " Att.," 12, : 
13, 21.] 



T!tu« LtWos WHS bom in Patavium (Tadna) In TenetJa, in the memo- I 
table year 611, the year of Cieaar and Bibulus, being four years yonnger I 
than Augustus and sixteen yeais younger than Polllo. 

The fiiEt book of this great national history seems to hare been cora^ I 
posed sometime between 2{l and 25 b.c. Perhaps he bad been grammatt- I 
ens or rhtliir before be began to write history. His extreme devotion la ] 
Cicero' ("Quintil.," 10, ), 30) makes this probable : the orations in h 
work no less. 

It, tbeu. the Paduan began his comprehensive work on the entire hi 
tory of Rome after 20 b.c, i.t., after his thirtieth year, and wrote 1; 
one hundred and forty-second book afttr S a.d., i.t., after his slxt, 
eighth year, we are confronted bj a work which in an exceptional wajr 

• His Bon-in-law, L. Maglus, was n rhrtor: Seneca, •'Controv.," 10, 
pnef. 2. The " Fragmtnta,'' edited by Woigsenborn, B. G. Teubner, 
1802, are really passages from Orosius, Plutarcli, Seneca rhet. and varioia j 
echollHSl« and grammatici, with but a slender total of actual citation of 4 
Livy's text. ■' T. Livii Periochie." with lulius Obsequens. ed. Otiol 

Jfthn 1863. Cf. pp. 134-130, which oonflrm Hutarch a" "" '" 

Livy. 
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» uhlevemeut ot a UfetJme. He was «n when Cteaar 
I Kublcon. Eight boolu were devoted U> ilie period 
_ i Civil War aud ending with the Idea of Marcb ; eight 

books devoted lo tiie evenla ul a llllle more than five yeara. 

A rough estimate, then, of Ibe whole, would permit ub to say that Livy 
composed about three and a half books oacti year, and that when be bad 
reached what we may call the hislory of his own time, viz., the beginDing 
of the Civil War, ha was probably not less than sixty yesn old. The 
better past had naturally become a part of his very life. Too young to be 
an active partisan, and by his very choice ot life Kivea to observation 
and reBectlon, without the conrUer's protestation ot a new felicity such as 
we meel iii Vergil and Horace, he is nut an enthusiast tor the pollticul 
otitcome of it all. As (or the lost books (and of tliese also are the Eight 
books of the Civil War) apecisllWa In Li vy, like Professor JJtHry A. 
SaHttrrt^ of Ann Arbor, conclude that the present Summaries are them- 
selves nlMtracts ot a fuller Epitome Liviana. which latter perhaps was 
composed as early as the reign ot Tiberius, or in the geneiatian after 
the death of the author himself. 

Mommsen once wrote :' "The Annals of Livy, in the epoch of the 
decline, were raletl not as a history, but as tht history of the Roman 
Republic. Even in the belter imperial period {i.r., of historiography) 
I.lvy was the main source for Greeks and Romans." 

So deeply did the Paduan grieve at the dlsraption, both moral and 
political, of the Civil War, so gladly did he turn away from the mournful 
present, that the nnrratlve ot the Older Rome was to him an anodyne, at 
least for a while. 

As for Livy's own time, i.e., ibe golden age of Augustas Cksu (as the 
pendonaries of tbst emperor would have their limes believe), this idealist 
dissents. In fact, he was eingidarly independent of that mouarcb as far 
as the glorlHcation o( the dictator wss concerned. In the broken tradi- 
tion available, we obseri'e, flrst, that Livy extolled Pompey and that he 
was unfriendly to Ciesar. It la Livy's fearlessness and candor as an 
historian under Augustus which the senator and historian Cremutius 
Coidus extolled : extolled under Tiberius (Tacit., "Annals," 4, 81). 
Evidently Augustus was not plcasc^i, aud charged the national historian 
with Lias and partisanship, (Wu must briefly return to this point.) 
Somewhere iu his work, perhaps under the year 100 B.C., perhaps under 
00 B.C., be slopped to return to the much mooted question, whether it 
would have been more to the advantage of Rome, if Cvaar had never 
lived, or the opposite. (Seneca, •''Sax. Quiest.," G, 18, 4.) This may 

>CL also his paper: "The Oxyrhynchus Epitome of Livj and Rein- 
hold's Cbronlcon," Amer. Hhilol. Association, 1905; also; "The Lost 
Epitome of Llvy," In '• Roman Historical Sources and Institutions," edited 
by Henry A. Sanders. Maomillan, 1901. Ovr present Periochn bear ear- 
marks, certainly, of the Silver LaUnfty. (E. G. S.) 

* (Phllologus, ISBK, p. blO) In a treatise of 1801. 
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bftve been a tbeme for debate In tbe eontrovtrtix of Ihe rbetorica 
schools. Llvy'8 lii^scriptinn of Cicero's deAlb (preserved by the eldc 
Seneca, "Suas," <t, IT. sqq.) betokens a devotion oo Llvy's part n 
celled b; QuintiUiui himselC. A Ciceroulan, indeed, muBt we call our biS' 
torian. And wben one yields oneself to the bittemesa of the ArpioUe, 
one cannot but become unfriendly to the dictator. 

In Hadrian's tiiue probably, JTonu, a rhetor, wrote : '■ Epitomte da 
Tito Livio bellonim omnium, Annonim DCC,'' of which 2, 13, presenia 
the Civil War of Cieaar and Foinpey, and not a little of Livy'a general 
spirit and treatnient seems to have been transcribed. The Civil Wkr waa 
Intrinsically wrong. It was due to the insanity <l/vroT) of Cwaar and 
Pompey. The msjlness of Marius and Sulla had been a prelude, Sulla's 
withering storm, at least, had not exceeded the confines of Italy. Liry 
(100) seems to have be^n with a moraliung analysis of the underlying 
tenses: chief among these nas excessive prosperity. Livy, too, consid- 
ered 60 B.C. as the genetic point: he analyzed the motives of each mem- 
ber of the Oreat Fact. Tbe year Gl, with tbe consulate of M. Mareelliu, 
was conceived as thut year in which the actual breach between the two 
dynasts was consummated. The question of special privilege for Caisar, 
tbe ptebiteftum of tbe ten tribunes, Pompey at first allowing the enact* J 
ment, and later opposing it, all was told pretty much in the same mannerfl 
as we, mainly from tbe letters of Cielius to Cicero, presented it. WsV 
bave no desire to go over the whole matter once more, bat a^in and ■ 
again we feel inclined to say that Csesor is treated somewhat bluntly. 
Day, brusquely, as one as to whose deeper motives I>lvy had no illusions 
whatever. If Fompey only <Floi-us, 2, IS, 42-43) bad remained in bis 
dominant position after Dyrrachium I The beauty of Cleopalrs was 
noted. This, under Augustus, probably was a theme imposalWe to pur- 
sue very far. Casar's purple paludamtntum in Uie Nile (ib., {60), aa 
well as the schoolboy king's golden eoraeUt, crop up in later tranacrip- 
tlons from Livy, such as F.utropius and Oroslus. The Luptrcatia inci- 
dent is left open. On the whole, we ma; be qml« sure that the elementa 
of seuere trfaimeni of Cipsar, or the placing of emphasis upon aoch dat* 
as tiore ag^nst his fame, were quite plentiful in Llvy ; tbey crop up In 
Plutarch, Appian, and Dio. Tlio rhetorician Valerius Maiimos (reign of 
Tiberius) drew much from Livy, but personally was prostrate before 
Julius as founder of tbe dynasty. 



Velleius PjLTKBCrmS ' 

This historian wm a military ofEcer under Tiberius and was advanced 

to the pnetorship by the latter in 15 a.d. He published his two bocks of 

Blttoria Bomanee in 30 «.n., before the fail of Seianus. Ills callan, on 

• Cf. edition by Eohinton Ellit, Clarendon Press, Ortond. Article by 
S. Q. Sihter in " Proceedings of American PhiloL Aasoolatlon lor 1891." 
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the fonnal side, wm largely that ftttaloablB by the study of oratmy uid 
other letters. He stands in nne before tlio Julina dynasty as such. His 
faculty of characterlsatloD, in 8pil« of a certain effusiveness of manner. Is 
no mean one. He seema to bave transcribed from Opplua in relating, 
e.g., the adventnro of the earlier Cnur iritb the pirai«e. He, U)o (2, 44), 
makes the Triumvirate the genetic point of llie Civil War. Ho givea 
sammaries of figures, as, r.g., of one mlilion slain iu the Oaliic wars (2, 
47), placing tliis to Cssar's credit. The sole consulate of Ptirop«y (&3 
B.C.), \» taken aa the polut of eetrangemeut from Cfesar. Frequently 
Vellcius seems to check his pen. to as not to make a point against Cicsar, 
as when. f.g.. he leaves it undecided whether Curio received a certain 
enormous sum from Cppsar {2. 48). In telling striking Incidenis Veltetus 
honors Cseaar's motives. He blunders as In date of the earlier four 
trjunipbs, placing these, also, after Miinda (2. SO). Tbe Lupercalla 
matter be cooalden nowise. The conspincy la rebited very brieOy, but 
tempentely. 



M. Annsus Lucanus (3ft-AS a.d.), » nephew of Seneca, wrote under 
Nero. It is quite obviouii thut tbe tul minatioiis of bo youiiK a peraun 
against CEeaar as destroyer of the (so-Cdiled) republic, muat, after all, be 
taken seriously when we consider the fervor of the young stoic and tbal 
be actually wrote under Nero, In fact dedicates this epic lo that Imperial 
verai&et. Khetorical declamation, however, has here, albeit clothed in 
pompous hexameters, nin riot, and the young Homer baa bontiwed pig- 
ments from many sources. Theeutire Civil War for him. too (as loLivy), 
la due to Insanity (furor, 1, 8). Apart from tbe personal mutiree of the 
Three, there was, also, tbe underlying cause of luxury and decadence (1, 
100 sqq). Livy a^n. But In many detiiUs there Is a gorgeous Imagery 
painted with entire ar^atic freedom not any more restrained than that of 
.^Bcbylus : Bucb Is tbe ethnological and Keo^craphlcal parade of sonant 
nomenclature. This, togelber with Qreetc mytbology, Etruscan super- 
atitlon and 8tolc ethics is brewed in a veritable cauldron filled with 
Ineongruoua Ingredients. Ail bis lore >nd learning sre worked Into this 
declamation, which is susUuntHl at a pitch of tlrenomn intendty. While 
tbe poet. Id a manner, would bave Pompey Impcisonatn tlie Uepublio and 
Freedom, C>«ar Is really the ceutnl S^re, When the jireoocioos youth 
perished la tbe Pltonian conaplmcy, be bad published but three booka of 
hb Epic These reached tlie naval victory of I>ecimuii Brutua at Uantlla. 
The tenth book now ends with tbe Alexandrine episode left Incomplete. 

' V. i/^Waid'sedltion. U-ndori, 198". Bfrnmlvlf /Vrrin In Araerlcw) 
Jouraal of Philology, Vol. VI, 1884. eomparm Lucjtn. T, 810-338, with 
Appian, B.C., 3, T4. Hoiint on Lucan's sources. 1th. Mas., tS.SaOsqif. 
clouns that the poet uscil chiefly Livy, though for battle « 
availed hltuscU even of Curtius. 
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from the dedication to Nero (1, 38 a(jq.),thit the plan of the work 
included everything up to Actiuia. To aeparau tbc hUtoriotI nuT&U«e 
from traditional sliifl or balliut of epicaJ art alluded to above, ia no slight 
task. Lucon's petsotial and paycbologlcal analysis of Cmsar's ginceritj- Is 
very unlBTOrable throughout. Cipsar. e.g., when co [if routed with the bead 
of Pompey, la presented aa a hypocrite. — If young Lncan had lived to 
carry on liia work to Actium, It would probably have reached a bulk ex- 
celling that of niad plu* Odyssey. That this became impossible through 
the catastrophe of (15 A. D., U at least one bright lealore in that dark record. 



C. SCETONICTS TH»r(IJCIl.LCS ' I 

This Roman antiquarian and author, who wrote under Trnian and 
Hadrian, had a school in Rome about 100 a.h, Ue was a Bchoolmaater 
(dominus scholastic UB, Pliny, "Ep.," 1, ii), who sought recreation fttim 
his arduous professional labors bj buying a little place a few miles oat. 
His pleading in courts would seem to hare been a rarer incident (ib., 1,8). 
His chief activities then clustered about his being a graiamatkus : t*., 
they were a combination of being an instructor in liLnguage, in literMj 
forms and literary biographies, wit!) almost everything that might b« 
called antiquities. He wrote about the games (children's games) of the 
Greeks; about Roman spectacles and public games, on the tioman Tear, 
on Cicero's Republic, a rejoinder to Didymos, on personal names, on 
forms of curses ; de viris illuatribus (this included, also, Klerary biogra- 
phies as well as the extant books De GrammatieCt and De Hhfloribnt). 
lie ranks, IhereJorc, with the older Pliny and Varro,' aa an nnliquarian 
and eiact collector of less {amlliar data. In his biographies of the 
"Twelve Caesars," we are rejoiced to find, for once, an utter absence of 
rhetoric and all kindred ortiAciality. These features, too, are patent in 
his biography of Ciesar, and stamp it as a very notable production. When 
me have made allowance for his extraordinary condensation of matter, 
we will grant him a very good place In ancient historiography. The 
"Ciesars" were published in 120 A.n. 

He is no philosopher, no statesman nor judge of statesmen, not even a 
political writer, but, be it spoken with all due humility,' he is at least • 
scholar. His biography of the first emperor is constructed thus (tbe 
initial portion is lost). HIa youth, first marriage, behavior in Sulla's Pro- 
Bcriplions, first military service, fi.rst forensic and political orations, re- 
newal of rhetorical troiuiug, second return to Rome, military tribnneabip, 

1 Article in Suidas, s. v., Tpi-rivWat ; cf. Roth, Introduction (pp. fat- 

XT\). 

» " Der bedeutendate Phiiolog und Antiquar sehier Zelt, ein wUrdiger 
NaclifolRBr Varros." ... C. Wachamuth, Einleitung in das Studium Am 
alien Geechichte, 1805. 

• For in our land the eyes of youth are almost feverishly fixed on Hm 
two types of eminence, the financier and the politiciaii. 
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qutMtocsbip, ^llesblp, pnetorabip, proyincial imptrium In Farther Spi^n, 
eoiuulsbip, Gallic proconsulkte, tbe gatbering crlBia duriug Ibe fodbu- 
Ut yew o( M, Marcelliw, 51 it.t;. (c. 28), and of the next one (o. 29), 
outbreak of CWil War (31), tbe whole ot irbicb U related In elx brief 
chaptera. Then (37 aqij.) follow triuiDpbs, gifts, boimiiet, various admint*- 
tnittve RCM And reForms (40-44). Next are set down bis phjalcal person, 
habtuof drew and domestic luxury, tnorality and amatory intrigues, con* 
vivlal babita, tinancial integrity, or raiber corruption ; lliea follow (65 sq.) 
bit rhetorical training and literary production ; his endurance and phys- 
ical energy ; bis disregard (59) of current superstitions, bis obarncter aa 
commander and dlsoiplinarian (OO-TO). bis nobler qualities and tempera- 
mental virtues (T^-TiS). At this point the historical narrative pri)per ia 
resumed. The acta ot the last part of his life are related as acts juitffy- 
iiif/ th« connpirncfi and thf (usaatination (S2), followed by the funeral 
and related inat[«n. While Suetonius hae read tbe writings of Cicear's 
admirers, such as Hirtlus (66), Oppius (62. 72), and Balbus (81). he 
evidently i» swayed, and. Indeed, very strongly swayed, by political and 
historical writers ot tbe opposite party. Snob were Taauaiui Onniavt 
(a ; cf. Plut., •■ Cow.," 22), M. Aetorlut .Vaso (!), 62). and T. Ampiui 
Balbut (77). All tbree writers were not content to gather eri) reports 
and evil facts, but aeem to have done tbeir uttermost to give an unfavor- 
able interpretation of all acts wbicb were open to more than one Inierpm- 
tation. Tbe summarlea ot tbe OatUc wkt, «.p., were conceived In an odious 
and belittling spirit So, loo, are described his private morality and bis 
enormous appropriation of funds (41>-»4), with the propelling motive of 
avarice. (Dio teems witb aimllar data.) 

As for T. Ampins BaJbus, he was a parUsan ot Pompey, and owed all 
bis political preferment to that dynast. In 46, between the Tbapaus cam- 
paign and that ot Munda, when Cicero (■■FUn.," 8, 13, G) endeavored to 
gain torbim a pardon and return from exile, be seems to have been en- 
gaged in historical study. Ciesar spared him not In his own account of 
the CIvtl War, telling bow Ampins (during 4S) bad made preparation lo 
loot the treasure in tbe temple ot the Epbesian Artemis. ("B. C," 3, 
106.) Suetoniim, 64, seems to contain the rejoinder of Ampius, 

In conclusion, we must not overlook the tact that this very feature In 
Saetonins, vix., this enonnoua condeuaUion, betokens very positive n- 
flectlon. 



FLUTjkRcn or Ch.«kohxa 
Be lived from about 46 t.D. to 137. All ot his Roman Lives were writ- 
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was In Rome only nben he was well advanced in life, tbat be Btmlled 
Latin (Demoslh. 2). He did not dare to weigli the technical and Ulerarf 
Bide of Cieero'a eloquence. Evidently he never acquired such a mastery 
of Latin idiom as to feel it with direct force and truth. Plutarch had 
been in Rome, also, in the last years of Vespasian. His general view of 
the trauBition (Pomp. Id) of the Roman government into a monarchy 
was one of approval. That ti-anailion he considered providentiaL Not i 
with malice or prejudice did he write a biography of CaiBar. While bsv 
presented CEesar in parallel with Alezaoder, he seems to have abstaiumlfl 
from any comparative survey (aiytpiais) : wliich. indeed, would have been l 
quite difficult and somewhat pointless. There are various confusionB in 
Plutarch's relation of Cesar's youth, e.g., at Bulla's grantiug him pardon, 
of his capture by the pirates (1-2}, of his study under Moloat Rbode8(3), 
and of the orations against Dolabella and Antony (1). He is in error in 
pointing to Cicero as the one who was first to penetrate into the deeper 
ambition of desar (4, 4) ; further on he hinuelt assigoB this credit to 
Cato (13, 2 ; 14, 5). The qucstiou of Caesar's complicity with Catiline b« 
leaves undecided (T, 4). The Bona Dea scandal la given with Impreesive 
detail (0-10). In going to Spain (Ul b.c) Ci^aar certainly did not cron 
the Alps (11). The view held by moat people, that the breach of Csear 
and Pompey (13, 3) caused the Civil War, Plutarch calls erroneous. ThU 
cause was the Triumvirate, an achievement ol Cteear's. (PoUio and 
Livy look the eame view.) Cato, alone, penetrated the import of this 
pact. So far the biography deals gently with CieaBr; but the consulate 
(14) is treated quite severely. Probably Oppius was no longer at hiaelbow. 
Beaidea Oppius, Plutarch positively knew, or at least inspected, PoUio, 
Ccesar's "Anticato," Cicero's "Cato," Cicero "da Consulatu suo" (8, 
3), the Commenlarii both of Gnllic and Civil War, Tiro's " Witty Say- 
ings of Cicero," the " Bellum Africum," I shall not attempt to establish 
in detail conjectures which, at all events, cannot be raised to the point of 
concluaiveneaa, let alone oicluBiveness. Plutarch's fundamental erudition 
and reading up to middle life were Greek. This particular biography, I 
believe, wax composed with considerable expedition. In the great llbT&- 
rles of Rome he could easily and promptly gain a survey of incidental 
bibliography without reading every scroll through. We must not forget, 
also, that he wrote other biORraphiee of this very period, vis., Bmtna 
(done before). CrasBUS, Cato, Ponpey, Cicero, Lucullus. There is lacking 
in Plutarch a tlrm and thoroughly consistent ^tasp of Cxeai'e political 
per^natity. On the other band, there is discoverable no bias of excenive 
partisauGhip. whether for praise or blame. At the same time, we cannot 
very well say that Plutarch strove to emancipate himself from his sources 
In such a wayaa to use them erilically. He confuses various data as to 
sequence : in addition to the errors noted before, we observe the follow- 
ing: be eeema to confound the consuls of 51 and 50 (21). 1); he omits the 
Gallic triumph (55, 1); be blunders as to the reason why Thapeus was 
cboaen for the deoldve battle (68, 1) ; be makes the iDoideot of tha pro- 
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testing tribnoes, Marnlluttnd CoMttiitt, coowqueDt npoDthe LupercalU 
incideDt of Feb. 16, 44 b.c. (til, i); in the atory of tbe aesaatii nation (tbe 
incident of Antony's delemioa ouuide), he confouDda Dccimas Brutos 
with TreboQius (tW, 3). TbeK are signs oE baste, 1 believe. A certaia 
hute, too, ieens to be reveaJed by Plutarcb'a faulty spelling of some 
proper nouDB ; such as Uiipai and TeneUrilai for Utipele* and Tenctrri; 
of CarnaliniloT Carnutet ; of (the centurion at PharsaloB) CroMinfui 
for Cranfinut. In Pomp., 71, be (or Iho copyist?) even wrote Criu&i- 
antu. Sucb being tbo case, viz., tbat be could not Uke time to thor- 
onghlj master specific wrilings, It would seem tbe more natural to 
BBsame Tluiarcb made good and full use of the great national bistory 
of Livy, really a boolc quite indispensable for bis purpose. Not only 
did he use LIvy where he names him outright (38, 3 ; 44, 5-41 ; 47, t, 
2; 66, 8; 63, fl), but we may ascribe to Livy's influence tbe critical 
judgments of Cieaor's policies and politics. Such are the almost abnslre 
■betcb of Cfesar's consular year (14 sq.) already mentioned ; the wealtli 
which desBT gained from Further Spalu as propnetor (\S,2); tbe setting 
of CIodluB og^nst Cicero (14, 1) ; how he deceived Pompey (-20, 2) ; the 
- almost cynical report of the Conference of Luca, and how he relmbuned 
himself for bis corruption of seiiatuts (Sl-22) ; Ciesar's long-establiabed 
purpose of overthrowing Fompey (28, 1) ; the fool friends of Pompey at 
tbe outbreak of the Civil War (20, 3-4} ; Casar's specious claims aa over 
against Pompey (30, 1) ; the manner in which Csesar helped hinuelf to 
the treasure in the arariam uinetiui %t Rome, with the Tiin opposition 
of th« tribune Melellus (36, 3) ; tbe excess of honors ■■ leading up to his 
(alt (57, a i 6). 

The personal manner of Plutarch ccmes before us when he stops for 
psychological digression in which lie is so admirable : as when be weighs 
Cesar's gensrous utterance concerning Caio's death, against the bitter 
and truculent spirit of C^saar's own Anlicftto, or when Cassius, the 
Epicurean, turns to Pompey's spirit In a kind of aspiration or prayer 
(88. 2). 

If we were compelled to choose between Suetonius and Ilutarcfa, if we 
were condemned lo lose one of theae blograpbiea. as a student of Boman 
Institutions and Roman lllstery, I would unhesitatingly vote to save 
Suetonius. 






Albxasdbu ' 



Applan was a native of Alexandria, and came to Borne during the 
reign of Uadrian, i.e., before 138 i. i>. In the capital he was a pleader In 

* An excellent translstloD in the Bobn serlM by Mr. Harare WTiitf of 
IIsw York, with an Introduction. The German specialist, I'rofeeBui 
SehiearU in Pauly-Wissowa s.» Appfan, especially columns 2*6, W7, 
228. I.. MfHdelaolkw In " Rh. Mus.," 31, aOl aqq. tPacAimuth, Elnlel- 
ttiog, etc., pp. 601 sqq. 
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the Roman courts. At once k ia obvious that when later on be took op 
Roman biatoriography he would not shrink from free use of Latin boohi 
as BQch. Through FroiUo he rtjceived tbe post of practiralcr. i.e., im- 
perial flnancial admlnlBlrator in a provinca. This nu tbe latter and tli» 
more leimirely part of hts career. During this time, it eeeme, he composed 
his Pu^xd, a work of twenty-tour books, inucli less delailetl thau Livy, 
or tbe later Dlo. So as to maintain a certain unity iu the periods, bs 
determined upon a scries of special monographs, each dealing with OD> J 
definite nationality or fltal«, as it came into contact, or In' 
tbe Roman government. Book 1 dealt with tbe regal period. Then fol^fl 
lowed the war with tbo " Italians'' (I^atins). with tbe Samaitee, GmiU, I 
Sicily and other iHlanda, with Spain, with [Jannibal, wilb Africa (Ai^un^), 
with Macedon and Illyria, with Greece, with Syria, with MithridaC«s. 
These were the Htst twelve books. Tbe next five (Kali; I3-1T) dealt 
with the Civil Wars, no less. Indeed, with the domestic movemenu of 
disintegration, so that here tbe rcforma of tlie Graccbi, no les than tba 
Catilijiarian niovenienui, bad their place also. 

That four entire books were set apart for the Egyptian part of Rouion 
history seems excessive: but this was undoubtedly duo to the autbur's 
nativity. One was to learn bow each nation or state had passed under 
Komon soverel^ty. In tbe main it la a military history. Aod such ia 
never very luminous unless told by a military author who te blniBelf no 
expert in war. Appian deliberately avoided, or iniule it no part of 
bis design (" Protsm.," 18), to be exact In chronological matters. To his 
perception, tbe period of the Civil Wan was marked oS by the peraonali- 
tles of tbe miliuiry leaders, vit, (" PrD<Bm.," 14), Moritis and Sulla, Pom- 
pey and Ciesar, Antony and Octarianus Ccesar. Even more indUFerent 
as to chronological precision is Appian in giving clews to the authnis 
transcribed or used in tbe Civil Ware. Like Dio, he is a monarchist by 
conviction and not an admirer of the so-called Republicana of Cnaar'a 
lime. Still, when we come to his actual delineation of this period, be Is 
by no means a Cassarian. His judgments often have a refreshing ditrrct- 
t, they are vigorous and clear-«nt. Caesar waa an adept In assuming 
a role (2, 11). 

There is often revealed what J might call psycbologicol pragmatism. 
Plutarch never gained so close a vision. But lo return : if we cannot, 
as a rule, lay onr band upon Appinn's sources, we are confronted again 
and again by a spirit censorions and severe in the vBlaatlon ot Cic- 
sar's acts, but even more of Cesar's motives and the nnderlying ele- 
i of his soul and conscience. This cannot possibly be due to 
FoUio. Thus Caaar (2, 10) was insincere in breaking with the senaw 
about bla agrarian law. That tbe senate, during the test ot Cieaor's 
consular year, was put out of function, is a curious and certainly an 
unfriendly exaggeration. 

Tbe Gallic wars were really reserved for the Keltic book ; there are 
mere shreds left, but even these show exactly, in a certain place, the uo- 
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friendly blu such as we meet In PlaUrch (22) and In Saetonlus. lie 
Hpeaka also, speciflcklly, of the wealth which Cuaor derived Irom his 
Gallic vnperium (2, IT) : great siuna went to Rome. Appian (like Dio) 
drUu upon the Luca settleinents without naming Luca: bis treatment 
reseml'les In aplrlt that of Fluiarcb ("Civs.," 23; "Crats.," 14). He 
blunders in saying that Cieaar reijueated ot the senate tome imall exteu- 
tion ot bis proconsulate (2, 26). As for the consals of 61, Ciesar could 
not buy M. Marcellus, but be did buy .l^niitius Fauliw for flft«en bundred 
talenU to be neutral, and tbe tribune Cvrlo for a miicb greater sum lo 
cooperate with him actively. 

The recording of protllgia at critical points perhaps points to Liry. 
mho naa partlonlarly explicit io copying the offlciaJ records of such 

The close resemblance of Appian to Plutarch In the Eplrote and In the 
TheHsalian campaign is liupieBsive. Bui I am more inclined to believe 
that citation of Asinius PoUlo by both was at aecnnd hand. Livy's splendid 
national worh wa« classic and victorious (like Pbeldlas's statuary) on its 
timl appearance. Why should it not have pushed into a certain obacurity 
the crabbed Rtjle of Poliio? 

The Kgrelful censure ot Pompey for not eroning to Italy after the 
events of Dyrrachium mnp point to Livy .i Tbe prodigla, again, In Fom- 
pey's camp, before Pharsalos (2, 08), identical with Plutarch's report, 
definitely point to Livy as the common source. For the forces in that 
battle Appian presents three versions, but names no single authority. 
On tbe whole 1 am convinced that Livy, who cited Folllo for certain 
specifk; detail, was the main base both ot Appian and Plntareh i at tbe 
conclusion of Pharsalos the essential identity of theae two, even down to 
verbal concordance, ia remarkable. The details ot tbe aBMasination ara 
predaeJy the same In Appian (2. 84) aa in Plutarcti. The reflection on 
his tragic death and the survey of his exttsordinary career, from his 
twenty-third to bis ftfty-Blitb year, points lo Livy, who Is fond of making 
Buch valuallona when Uklng leave of the greater flgnrea. Now Appian 
personally, m WarhtmuA ohaerves, was a man of little personal refleo- 
tion, a msn of positive iwncity ot ideas : tlieae passsKts then, of valnatlon 
and retrospect, even more strongly '.ban the relation ot facta, point to his 
authority ; asatn probably to Livy, The epigwnjmatir turn, abiive all, in 
the final sentence (2, 86) eannnt poaslbly be rtfditwi to Appian peraonallj 
and directly. The surrender of Caasins to Ciraiir In tlie Hellespont la 
called hate (2, 88) : Livy again, never Aainlus. To this we may add tbe 
noble characterisation of Cato (3, B»). Certain gross blundet* In Appian 
allow that no matler how excellent and mbMantial his sources, be worked 
and wrote in a hurry. Thus in the MQnda campaign, cnlmlnaliiig in the 
grrat battle of Mhrth 17, 46 n.c., be places It by the walls ot Corduba, 
wlihout even naming Hdnda. Neither is Thapaus monlioned in the d»- 

' Compare Flurus. 2. IS. 43-43. 
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scripUan (2, 07} of that great contest. In the con^irocy E 
41 years old, is called a youth (rrarlai} (2, 112). 



CASBina Dio Coccblikoh (about 165~23& a,i>.) 

[The most elaborate stndy of Dio and parallels, with the oonsUnt 
BDdeavor to re^tnblish Llvy'a lost preHentntloQ thereby, 1b fonnd in tbs 
WUsowa article by Sckieartz. The Induatry of tills scholar la great, but 
of couTBe one doee D<it get luuch beyond the possible, eonietimee into th« 
probable or plausible. There is too little left traceable in tbe department 
of verbal and phraseological resemblance, too little that has the force of 
the palpable. Scbwartz in col. ITOT makM a very interesting obsernt^ 
tloD : no agreement of Csesar and Dio as against Livy has a« yet beea 
pointed out, but many agreecaeDU of Dio and Llvy as agaliui Cittar. 
Schwartz is convinced tlial Livy sharply characterized tbe Gallic cam- 
paigns as purely a war of conquest] 

Dio was bom at Nikaia (Nice) in Bithynia about 166 a.t>., in tbe raign 
ol Antoninus Pius. Sis knowledge of Bome and its goverament vtaa ft 
part of biaown life, a large part indeed. Ills father, Caasiua A pron ianua, 
waa imperial governor of Dalmatia and of Cilicla. Dio came to Rome Id 
180 and entered the senate. Ho was designated pnetor by the emperor 
Fertinax in 11)3. The favorable notice of Septimlus Sevenis he gained by 
hla first historical and political composition, and so in time conceived the 
idea, as though Livy never had lieen, of writing tbe entire history of 
Rome from .^neaa down to his own times. He firmly bellevea that tbo 
deity (t4 Jai^iiwof) reveaJs himself to men Through prodiV^. dreams, and 
signs. In the reign of Alexander Severus he became proconsul of Africa 
and imperial legate of Dalmatia and Upper I'aunouia. In 229 be becam* 
consul ordi'narfitf, jointly with the emperor Alexander Sevenia, and died 
in Nifcaia in 235. The complete work was of 80 book& 01 these, 37-44 
deal with the nineteen years from the Catillnarlan movement to Csesar'a 
death. Most of DIo's composition was doing when he was an elderly or 
an old man. In Italy his favorite abode was Capua on account of Iba 
peace and leisure there to be had. As to style, be is as much under the 
Influence of Thucydides, as Fausanias, about 40 years before bim, ia 
under that of Herodotus, 

For ten years he had gathered material (72, 23) : twelve furtiier yean 
were spent in elaboration and composillon. Of Dio's rectt&l of Cnsar'a 
Gallic War I have dealt before with some care, under the years 5B-G3 b.o. 

Dio Is an historian in a stronger and truer sense than either Pluiarch 
or Appinn. An active life in the larger tasks of govemment and in emi- 
nent positions certainly er abled bun to take a larger view of thin^ : het« 
there was not only experience in. the routine of provincial government, 
bat also contact with a wide range of actual bnmanity, the dispensatioa 
of civil and criminal law. command of troops, management of ta 
Imposts : this. Indeed, was no mean preparation for a historian of Bomi 
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In thto reap«ct he wu mperlor to almost all of hie predecessors, perhaps 
even to Salluat and Tacitus. To designate bim as a. "Bittiynian" is 
about as apt as to call Alexander Hanilllon a West Indian or a Britislier, 
When Dio deals nitb motives and designs, his favorite themes, we may 
rest a«aared that ne are studying not a mere chronicler, but a political 
thinker ; above all, a keen psychologist and one who is not at all given to 
the idealization of human character. Uls perpetual inclination is to sup- 
ply design and motive for acts whose mere actuality is well known and 
lung established. He is therefore removed as far as possible froui a mere 
chronicler or annalist, and we are made to (eel that here Is a man almost 
morbid in his nnwillingness to be content with the mere surface of things, 
or to accept the acta of political persons at their own valuation. 

So, while Plutarch and Appian appear to us more in the rOle of tran- 
scribers or eicerptors, the elusive pursuit of sources U somewhat less 
urgent in his case, and, as we become more acquainted with his character 
and personality, ne fee! that we have to do with a judge of motive and 
witbapeychologlcal critic of rather keen vision anil very positive maturity. 
Livy hi many ways was personally too near the events and peiaonalitlea 
of the Civil War to write without bias for neither side. Here we feel thai 
the greater remoteness of Dio was to him a positive advantage. 

Whatever (acta and data of tradition, the delineations of character In 
Dio are in the main liis own. As for Ctesar, Dio waits not to the Ides 
of March, nor does he append his valuation to some of the great crises in 
Cieaar's career, but enters into such a sketch much earlier, near the end 
of CcBsar's consular administration, in connection with the events and 
■chemea leading to Cicero's exile (38, II), First, Cicero's provocation ; 
next, Cmsar's constitutional determination not U> respond In kind. At 
this point Dio launches Into an admirable delineation of some of the most 
salient features of Ceear'a character. CcEsar, he says, was not dislodged 
by abuse, he was not captivated by flattery. The esseuee of his nature 
was comity and reasonableneea, he was not easily moved to anger. " ki 
the vast total of affairs in his public life he sat In judgment (iSitalou) on 
vet7 many men, but not so as to be swayed by anger or to act hastily. 
He granted no favora to temper, but eiamioed profoundly the given 
emergency, and the majority of those whom he piuBued were not even 
allowed to become aware of it. His action was guided, not by the pur- 
pose of seeming to beat back certain antagonists, but by the aim of man- 
aging everything in such a way as to ronsB the least envy, and with an 
eye single to advantage. And on this account, too, he was wont to Inflict 
his penalties in a private way and whera one would least have expected it ; 
partly on account of public reputation, that he might not seem to ba 
wiatliful. and also In order tliat (the person involved) shonJd not per- 
ceive It in advanoe and so be on his guard, nor attempt to Inflict some 
Injury upon hitn before being stricken himself. . . . And on this ac(»unt 
also he forgave many of tboM who had caosed him great trouble, or he 
petaecuted them bat a Uule, bocwuB be trusted they would not do him 
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keen and nbjectlve acerbity over it all, as tbe atmospbere is over a land- i 
■cape. Diu ha« few illuaions aa to the so-called great men of history. 
Nor ia there the slightest idealization of Pompey, either, whose HecTeiiva 
manner saved him not from Dio's keen computation o[ motives. 

As to the faclors of power (Dio *2, 49, 4) Cceiar was itenlg alive to 

the fact that tbefe wtre treiuure nnd tnldtera: fvndgfurniihr.d tht mean* 

of supporting hgivan, atul the laaer were the meant ofjtllinff the coff'^r* 

qfreth, oiie being etaential to tht other. ThU is given as one ol CKsar^i 

[ Myinge. 

While he was the 'humanest of men' (42, 56, 3), he treated motiny 
with inexorable rigor. Speed and the moral results of sudden and sur- 
prising initiative were tbe most effective means of his strategy (42, 60). 



Dio takes particular pains (Livy?) to enumerate Cfesar's inaesaaiife 
levying of contributions in the provinces. Particularly does be cite 
where Cgesar laid his bands on temple-treasure, as on the Capitol 
(41, 39), or where he took treasure from the temple of Hereules at Tytf 
(42, 4)1), or from the temple of the same in Pheniciau Cades (43, 89). — 
His adroitness in dealing with certain troops that had been mutinous 
used them up in Africa, ridding himself of them on the battlefields, i 
at the same time, defeating the enemy with them (43. 66). 

CtBsar's ignoring of the constitution (Tojii ri rirpia) is not»d fre^ 
and nsTer defended, and still the conspiracy is designated as an unhi ' 
act of mad infatuation as of men posae«aed (44, 1), 

A remarkable blunder of Dio's must conclude this sketch. Entii 
like Appian (but quite unlike Plutarch), he has no clear grasp of the coiUj 
ference of Luca, in the spring of 66 e.c. {Dio, 38, 26 sq.), and later 
falls into the curious mistake of saying that the formal extension a€\ 
Cssar'a imperium was for three years only (40, 58). 
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MOMMSEN AND FHOUDE 

"IliBlory of Roidb" tapeis into, ends with, an »polheo«iB. 
The idol m that shrine i» Cii!«ar. The book h>B bmn a veritable iiicubiu. 
Alongside ot II, and alter ii, were written aober and objective works, like 
that of Ludwlg Laoge : a uonstituUonitl, or, better, a political hiatoir of 
the Roman commonwealth. But Lange'a book wu written for the tew, 
for the student working Sn the cluwU Mommsen wrote with a verve, a 
(error, above all, with » aovereign cooksureneBB which i» apt to Iniiirall 
youth, and by which the liberal Phlliallno will swear. Let us see. In 
the gifted pastor's son ot SclilBswig, b-im under Dauish sovereignty, and 
unfolding at Kiel a profound predilection for Roman Law, there came to 
reside, together vritb penetntion and k tremendous Industry rarely seen 
before, a glow of political conviction uniqne in connwtiou with erudition. 
At the same time the soul of young Moinmscn was powerfully swayed by 
the pbitosophy of Kegel : all is in a flux, and the strongest la — at least 
for tbe teoltb of his strength — the tnanifeaUtion of the World-^lrU, 
The right ot the World-«pirit is the highest, it is absolute. What tran- 
■pires, what is realiMd into domination and control, Is at the same timo 
the judgment of the world, a secular doomsday ever moving forward. 
Elegel coined that catchy phrase : ' Die Welt^eachlchte ist das Weltg»- 
richt : ' Ue had a li-j/erdrmain trick of borrowing phrases from tie ayBtein 
of Christian faith. What Is, Is rational. It Is at bottom the right of 
mlglit, and there Is no tyrant, autocrat, or conqueror of human »nw»l« 
who cannot cloak his achievements with this stvcalled dialectic. In 
1606, when at Jena Napoleon set his foot on the Pnisslan monarchy, 
the Snabian metaphysician, Hegel, was filled with awe at this incarna- 
tion of the World-spirit.! _ in jglfMT, when 2ti-30 years old, Mommsen, 
in the enjoyment of a classical scholanbip, was In Itsly, largely in the 
old Bourbon kingdom of Kaples, the inscriptions of which ha gathered 
With rare exactness and industry. 

Returning to Denmsrk in the revolutionary parturition period ot 
France and Germany, he was, for a year or so, editor of a political jour- 
nal. Ills hatred for Uie oontervatlves and for the orthodox was deep and 
pliM(oiial& When thln^ calmed down, bs gained a 

* So waa Goetlie. 
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Lelpdc, but In the reaction he won branded m a democrat and moTed on 
to Zurich. From here be wan cuU«d to Bresluu. In I8&8 he waa c&Ued 
to lierlin, where he taught to hia death in 1003. His Romao hiatOT7 ms 
completed by 1S5T, if I am not mistaken, i.e., in his fortieth year. If 
Motnmaen had lived long in England, if he had been, indeed, a native of 
Great Britain, or ul tbe United States, he probably nould not have niitten 
Huch a book. But his political education consisted largely in proi«st and 
dlsaent, mere!;/. Bismarclc eventually united Germany with inatramentall- 
tiea infinitely more noble and Incomparably more patriotic than the mer- 
cenary veterans of Ciesar. A free parliament waa intrusted with a large 
Bhare of tbe national government: Uie hlBtorlcai righu of the past ner« 
preserved or wisely adjusted. Here was a political crention IncomparKblj 
better than Cmsar's : ' A me omnia proJIrUeeTitur I' 

Still Mommsen and tbe other politioir.ing profesHois formed a consist- 
ent and Btabbom opposition (1802-4)6) .- some of tbem thought they were 
playing tbe rOle of little Hampdens against tbe new Strafford. All very 
curious. Most curious in tbe case of Mommsen. When we stopped 
Spanish misrule in Cuba, he glovrered and growled (1807). Or did he 
hold that a republic should have no empire? There is sound wisdom in 
that lesson of Roman history, at least. 

But to retom : let us look at Mommsen 's political judgments uid 
political philosophy a little more closely. My references are to Momm- 
■en's third volume, the sixth reprint of the German original 1676, Apart 
from one footnote caused by the Civil War of tbe United Stales, the pItU«B 
ol tbe original edition were never chaa^ed. There is something lmpre«- 
■ive, ahnoat dogmatic. In that 

Thus we read (p. OS) : "Bnt when a government cannot govern. It 
ceases to be legitimate, and whoever has the pmser has also tbe right to 
overthrow it." Pretty philosophy. A constitution or any constitutional 
law is quite dispensablo here, and you might have a revolution once a 
decade. Our Spanish friends in Central America would subscribe to that. 

His politico! judjnnent is swayed — bow could it be otherwise? — by 
tbe history and successes of tbe great, as well as tbe other. Napoleon : 
" Demokratie und Monarchic steben In enger Wablverwandschaft " (De- 
mocracy and Monarchy have a relation of close affinity) : Aristotle pnta 
it not quite that way. To be concise : Mommsen's political ideals, judg- 
ments, notions, convictions, sympathies, and antipathies, were formed in 
the period between tbe two Napoleons, when the dull repristination policy 
ot Mettemicb and the Holy Alliance had made tbe very Idea of eonsem- 
tlsro hateful to most of tbe eager and vigorous minds of central Europe, 
Out ot this environment and such influences, Mommsen has foiled for 
himself a set of phrases, which jingle and ctanli with an almost metaUIo 
resonance tn his lively pages. Such a trump card, one of them, is "JHa 
Demokratie." He operates with it as though it were a genuine and pal- 
pable political something. There wai, indeed, a " popularii" party, ■) 
called. Tribunes were, indeed, created, ten per annum. But this " ~ ~ 
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mooraCT " rarely polled Its bftlloU nnlesg it wae paid, CMo refused, uid 
the; were angry. In Paria, indeed, there was a democracy, and in tbe 
German Palatinate, and ap and down tlie Rbine : it was reprearntpd at 
Frankfurt, 1848. But Mommgen's Incesaant operating with tbe Boiuan 
" neuiokmtie." is rather empty jingle. Cicero'a one plirase of the "mf- 
ifra pif ''ccu/a hiruito araril," i.e., * the wretched and contemptible Piebe, 
leecli o( the treasury,' is more sigiiificaDt and more lutuinous tban all of 
Mommeen'a poUtlcal ejacuIatlonB, 

The central point, is, however, that monarcliy was tlie decree of the 
World'tpirit just then. So all those who struggle for thu old order are 
belabored by Mommsen lot fooia of scoundrels. Mommaeo's vocabulary 
o( abuse ia extensive and racy, largely, in lis idiomatic vi^ror, defying trans- 
lation. "Calo, nach Rabulisten Art " (p. lW),"vondeui bocltsteift^nund 
balbnKrriscben Cato" (302), "Cato's gewissenhatte Thorbeit" (-JOG), 
"der standhafte Prlncipiennarr Cato" (2t3), "der Don Quiioi« der 
Arlatokratie," "Marcua Favonino, Cato's Sancho" (82'}, "Eine Op- 
position, die wobl ehrenwerlb, abcr Irdter doeb aach tiigleich IScherlich 
war" (327). > The last time I read Ihia, 1 tliought of tbe professorial 
oppositioQ to Bismarck (18(12-66), when Momniavn'e friends, Gneiat, Vir- 
chow, etc., stood in the way of the great statesman and tried to stop hia 
work. There ia much irony In the contrast between men's judging of 
others and iboir own liring. 

Much of Mommscn'a third volume is aa though Mommseo wen liring 
in Cssar'e lime, or, belter yet, aa if Ciesar were living in Momniaen's time, 
say at Paris In 184!>~6l, and Mommseu were writing editorials In the 
future monarch's favor. The artificial modernity achieved by clothing 
those remoter Hgures with the political dreaa of yesterday ia exceedingly 
attractive, pnrticularly to tliose who have no access to. nor desire to 
examine, tbe sources for thcmarlves.' It does much for tbe literary and 
commercial auccess of a book, but it is not enduring historiography. But 
it comes close to the reader and makes ol bim a partisan without much 
labor. Now it isaomewhat ab«urd to inject tbe symp«tbieiiorantipalliies 
of 1BM-£T into tbo politics, nay, into tbe religion / of tbe Rome of &1-I4 
D.c, Is it not? Mommsen doca It without reserve. . . , Wheu, in tbe 
course of Foropey's camptdgns Mommsen arrives at Jerusalem, be falls in 
with Pbnrisees and Sac^ducees. Can he restrain bis rgo there ? No. His 
hatred of ortbodoiy per »e must out. He calls tbe Pliarisees with Uie 
party-phrase of his own day: "Jene Orthodoren." Of the stmegle 
between tbe two factions in the Jewish commonwealth he speaks thus: 
'■Those rapreaentativea o( orthodoxy fought a^nst Iha wicked heretics 
with all the TUlblesa spirit of non-reconciliation, with which the Plons are 

> " An opposition which. Indeed, vras honorable, but rldlculooi also, al 
the same time." 

• Tbe much heralded Ferrero ia mauler of this vicioai historloeraphy : 
he gives us a "Tammany Hall" of Rome. Th<-so parallels glibly eetab- 
liabed are simply performanceB of literary audacity. 
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wont to battle for tbe poaaeseiOD of earthly bleasiDgs" (p. Ill), I.e., thej 
are coaatltutioDolly hypocrites. In hla heat be drifts on to UotaeDstanten 
and Papacy, 

In dealing with the senatorial cIoes of Rome he must vent his dislike 
for the Jvnkrr of PniBsia. The icord even will crop out: ** weiaen 
BeachluBB des vergchollenen Jankertums,'" p. 338, Now the Juiuters of 
Frusaia were in the main convinced royaiietB, and no less worthy of our 
hlBtorical regard than the venal creatures who helped the brilliant usurper 
at Rome to bis golden chair. In the field and in the cabinet, living in 

tbe main with Spartan simplicity, they mode Prussia And Mommsen, 

perhaps unconsciously, puts Junker and senators in one basket : " siob 
laeoherlloh machen, wie LegiUmiBten es pfiegen" (p, 173)i "die hoch- 
gebomen Herren" (212); "der Menach soli keln Ritter seln, und am 
wenigsten der Staatemann" (2t>2). Add to this the other hltt noir*: 
" Inspirationsgiaube der Local topogiaphen " (269), Of a Sibylline aay- 
Ing: "die himmlische Offenbaning" (SIS); " dam der Volkstribun Oaiua 
AteiuB Capito den Crossus bei seinem Abxug noch Byrien fn o/fen Fortnen 
damaligtr Theologie den bitsen Geistem titierantworlele " (327). 

One of the moral and [lolitical problems in Cellar's career ia the 
advancement of tbe dictator from ostensible democracy to autocratic 
power. So, on a smaller scale, did Peislstratos at Athena, Cosmo dei 
Medici at Florence. Now Mommsen, who is mare of a paaaionate pane- 
gyrlat of his hero than apologist of tbe same, coolly uudertakes to endow 
him, by bia own jfal and in tbe face of tbe whole evidence of ancient lils- 
toriogmphy, with complete connisiency and even with glorious statesman- 
ship and patriotism in tbis tortuous evolution. You may call it the 
audacity of tbe panegyrist, or the sophistry of tlie special pleader : the 
facts remain tbe same. It is not so. About Ciesar'B own Lrx Julia 
SepeCundanim, as far a.% I can perceive, Mommsen preserves a curious 
silence or preterition. In tbe Hegelian Fhenomenoloffn of the World- 
spirit moral law is on impertinent intrusion. There is a consistent 
paralysis of the faculty of moral judgment, that elemental endowment 
of genuine humanity, whenever be conies upon the graver things Id 
C^esar'a career. The crown was only a mere Incident in Ctesar's luf ty 
ambition (322). It ever tbe aim and end justified and sanctified the 
means, it is in Mommseu's deLineation of Caesar's elevation. Thos of 
the Keltic gold ; " That, besides this, the masses of gold accumulated in 
the temples of tbe gods and in the treasure chambers of tbe noblee in 
consequence of the war found their way to Rome, is a matter of course ; 
when Ctesar in all tbe Roman Empire offered his Gallic gold, and brought 
■och masses of it into the Gnancial market that gold lost 26 per cent of Its 
value compared with silver, one may surmise what sums Gaul lost througti 
his victory" (p. 286), ' 

The rough total of the lives taken by Cxaar in his northwestern oon- 

^ Compare also Munro's excellent " Commentary on Catullno," 29. 
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qaastB (incliuite of the neve r'to-be^ forgotten shaniblei of the Utiptlfi and 
Tencteri) is said to have amouiil«d roughl; to the sstoundiiig and appall- 
ing grand total of one million. Once more the Htgolian Worid-tplril is 
Invoked by Cesar'a panegyrist. It la all lor culture, i.t., for Greco- 
Roman cultare : '■ It is more than au «rror, it ia a wanton crime against 
the Holy Ghost" (that is his religion: Hegel loquitur) "poteot in bift- 
lory, if one considere Gaul solely as the training or drill space in which 
Ciesar trained himself and hia legions for the impending Civil War.'' 
What bathos I But the Worid-^pirit most be sovereign. What of it that 
the Gallic grammaticui AuBonina, some centuries later, could perform 
ar:robatlc feats in any given metre, and versify stult from the Greek 
anthology into Latin ; what of it, Indeetl t — I have written of this matter 
eUewliere:' "As tor the ' World-tpirW called in ... to sanctify tlie 
conquests of the great captain, that Wortd-tpirtt, unfortunately, like Hea 
or loctut, hopped toon away and lighted on the brawny chest of Antony, 
on the languorous eyelashes of Cleopatra. . . . What a pity 1 Odd 
dialectic of world movement." 

Writing in 1S&7 (p. 478) that for the slavehoiding aristocracy of our 
own southern states an emperor some day would prove a solution : there, 
too, the Idea of such a settlement would be Justified before the Spirit of 
History. That Christianity boil an iiillnitely greater power, a power 
enduring and ever potent, to rejuvenate ihat aging and corrupt world, of 
this patent fact of history one could not find the slightest intimation in 
this historian. There are many ecstatic passages about Ciesar i like all 
oreistatemenls they Diust collapse into themselves, and have or are going 
to collapse. 

His treatment of Cssar's relations to women is painful («I3). — As 
for Cleopatra, his Intrigue with ber was " a merry prelude" (eio lustiges 
Voispiel). It was nothing. But when Cicero and Cato caused the execu- 
tion of the Catillnarians, In a somewhat summary fashion indeed, but for 
Crimea ivhich certainly were high treason of the most palpable order, this 
was " an atrocious deed " (p. 101 ; eine grauenvolle Tat), a ■' historical 
tragedy," a "bnital Justlzmorl I " This special pleading and heat^ 
partisanship is simply painful and intolerable. — Cnsar as a champion of 
freedom : the passatie of p. .ITS, where Ctesar rec«ivea the tribunes Antony 
and Caaius (his puppets, whose dceing from Home was pmbably delrr- 
mined and provided for in advance). CiFsar, I say, as the paladin of free- 
dom, wbo for years and yean had bought his majority of annual tribunes 
at so much per tribune — Ctesar In this lofty rOle, and in Hommsen's 
eoUatlo, almost dithyrambio phrase, is almply grotesque. 
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, and other blessings o( ancient history mast be crediuxl 
to bis account. 
I close tblB note of a, dissent ever groning with advancing jeaia, viU) 
a citation from Madvig,' a passage of sound and trenchant truth which I 
believe baa never been done into English. " In the most recent time I 
do not know yrbether b; following MommeeJi or the imperial author of tbe 
Vie de Caar, it bos come to be the fashion In a lofty manner to exuA 
Cteaar'B grand and lucid ideas and plans for reoi^anlzing the Boman 
Kate and empire, from which (plans and ideas) quite a dlHerent cre*- 
tlon would have issued than the Angusian. With all the measure of 
recognition which one ma; give to Ciesar's strategic genius, to bis clear 
political vision and bis ener^^tic will, it most still be pronounced, that wa 
do not know the slightest of tbesc plans and Ideas, that in actual bistor; 
no Ciesar can be found at all, whose point of issue and the aim striven for 
from the beginning was a newly organised and better state, but merdy 
a man convinced of his sound ability, ambliiouB and intolerant of any 
rival ; and finally, that it la exceedingly probletnatical whether Cnsar, 
with the premises presented to bis mind by the entire political develop- 
ment oi past history, would have found a much better solution of the 
gigantic task proposed, a task to be solved but very slowly and imper^ 
fectly, — would have found a much better solution than Angnatua. 
Cnaar did leave behind him a great but non-political system, viz., the im- 
provement of the calendar ; but the preparations for a Parthian war' 
the last period of CEesar's life do not make plau^ble the idea that he pur- 
sued grand plans of oi^nization. Genius, too, is otie-aided and aubjeet 
to the conditions of its own times-" Tlils judgment of Ibe great Daniah 
scholar will add vnlue to this page. It in not wise, if one dealtee troM' 
Tision, to approach a Qgure, no matter how great, on all fours. 



Frobdb (1818-1894) 
The main data of Fronde's literary biography are familiar to motk. 
rcodeis. A close contemporary of Mommsen, and like him, the eon of a 
clergyman, be received at Oxford, In 1840, at twenty-two, a second olais 
in litent humaniorfa. In 1S44, so as not to lose his fellowship In 
Eseter Hall, be took orders. Carlyle, and later Spinoza, imprened blm 
strongly. In 1849 his " Nemesis of Faith " (a alory) was officially bonied 
at Exeter Hall. On the same day he resigned bia Fellowship: bisbreach 
with clericalism was complete. Carlyle began to patronize him, and 
Matthew Arnold became his friend. Ilia " History of England in tha 
Sixteenth Century," came out from 1860 to 1870, Its Ulersry vaino 
is probably surer than lis historical rating. A man who can glori^ 

• " VerfaMung und Verw. dea R. St.," I, p. E 

I Urged in this work sub anno 44, and even in the recital of t 
MQnda campaign. E. O. S. 
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Henrr VIII can do anTthing. He n-aa bitterly it«ts« to GUdBtone's 
Iri«h conciliation policy (1670) ; lie had also a de«p avenioii for Bright. 
In 1674 bis "English in Ireland" nas completed. Between him and 

E. A. Freeman there wa« an irreconci liable tuiljigonlem of bistorical vision 
and method. In 1879 appeared bis" Caaar: a SkrCfh." The "sketch" 
vaa probably added to diaonn expeciations of critical ccholaiHhIp : if bo, 
it waa winely added. Thirty years ago, or, to be eiacl, thirty-one years 
ago, when the book was recently out, I read it (or the first time : " then," 
says Macrobiua, " wlien we admired, but did not yet practice judgment." 
This year, immediately after my critical study ot the clasnic sources of our 
knowledge of C.^sar was completed, I perused the doughty Liberallst once 
more, and made generous annotations, ^- copious, I mean. 

I cannot my that I read ron amor«. The edition before me is a reprint 
by Scrlbners', Kew York, IBBO. What I shall set down here is noted as 
of that edition. Many data will be of smaller detail, bat a historian has no 
more warrant to be inexact or ignorant than a mere claasical pbllologUt. 

For an Oxford man to wri(« Calut Instead of Oaiut is odd. 

Sylla (after PluUrch) is an absurdity of speUlng. 

To compare Sulla (p. 06) with Oraham of ClaTerhotiM is a feat. 

P. 121. " No doubt ($ie) at i'umpey's Instance be was sent into Spain 
to complete Pompey's work" (nioB yeani afl<<r?) "and settle the 
finances of that distracted country." Really be settled the finances 
chiefly of his distracted priTnle purse. 

The respect of Cicero for Marlua (p. 121, n.) was simply due to the 
fact that Marius, (on, was a native of Arpinum. Is It possible that 

F. did not realize this? 

P. 122. Heavy blunder on the organization of .Turies under the lex 
Aurella o( TO u.c. 

P. 123. Piratea " led by highborn adrenturera" : whence this 7 — P. 124. 
"The natural course would have been to make Pompey dictator," i.e., to 
deal with Uie pirates. Hardly. — P. 13^. " The noble lords " : tills is a 
Hommsenian trick to make the senators odious. — P. 126. " Pompey '' 
(f.r., through lex Gablnla) " was for three yean sovereign of the Roman 
world." Nonsense, — lb. "He was content to scatter tbem among 
Inland coloniea"; Sold for one waa neither a colony nor inland. — 
P. 127. Cicero's nkotlTee for suppottiog the Manillan law are staled 
quite fancifully. — lb. Lucutlus Lt quite nnfairty judged. — lb. Ctoero In 
60 B.C. cannot be called " by far the most gifted person In the cooserra- 
tlve party " : be had at that time never made a general political speech as 
yet at all. — P. 130. Chronology or sequence of Pompey's eastern cam- 
paign is confused, — P. 131. Pompey did not return poor. His mansion 
In the Csrins ws« then built. Also tbe huge stone tbeatre inaugniated 
in 66. — P. 133. Cssar and Crsosui tMre, indeed, accomplices of the plot 
of Autronius and P. Sulla. There is no doubt of it. — P. 134. That 
Cicero undertook the defence of Catiline after Ihe latter's misffovemment 
of Africa, has never been proved. The opposite Is demonstrable. — 
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P. 138. Absurd of Fr. to call the anti-eenatorial "party" "rofonnere," 
or Ibe '■refonning party." To call CsBsar at 37 the "strongest iDtellect,'' 
la ninoing ahead of eventa. — lb. To call the army "democratic" ii 
fanciful. The legtonaries were all mercenaries, without any strong civio 
convictioDB at all. — P. 13T. Cffisar as ^ile '■ built a. temple to the 
DloBcuri " : but c£. Dio, 37, 8, 2. — P. 138. Ciesar " bad not aspired lo 
the tribuneship '* i aimpiy because it was too iusignitlcnnt tor bim. — 
lb. "AbstlneDce from the coarse debauchery." What authority? — 
P. 139. Cxsar index quaiiionls: Froude's notions of this function an 
hazy. Lablenos, afterwards "so infamous." CiE«ar was no sovereign 
whenL. turned to Uie other side (in 49). — P. UO. Again that (ancllol 
spook of " democratic reformers." Rabirius was not acquitted. — lb. It 
Fronde were not solidly Ignorant of the Statit ritual of Boman leligiar 
he could not pen as absurd a phr^ise as "tbe once sincerely believed 
Roman religion." — lb. Fr, confounds pontifical nomination with eleo- . 
tion. — lb. "Pope of Rome": absurd phrase, — lb. "Disbelief In thsJ 
legends": there were substantially none connected with tbe body offl 
Roman ritual, loose transfer by Froude from the Greeks. — P. 141. " Llb-^ 
era) party": Anglican phrase. There was none in Rome properly t 
be so named. — F. 142. Froude's notion of the sequence of political and ^ 
Other events of 63 b.o. is painfully confused. On Jan. 1, 03, Pompey^B I 
victories had not yet tiiled the public treasury. — lb. Cicero's friendsfatp ' 
for AtticuB: similarity of Umperantent t Certainty not. — P. 143. FY. 
is not aware, evidently, that it was Cxsar who engineered the Agrarian 
Iaw of Rullua. — P. 14S. Here Fr. begins trotting at Mommsen's heela 
to contribute his dole in belittling Cato: " acrid tongue and e 
publican fanaticism ": tush, tush. — lb. More " noble lords," — P. 147, 
Cato did not "affect" lo be shocked at Cicero's defence of Murena.— 
P. 151. Sad stuff about veterana of Sulla in the Catil. conspiracy : 
DOW trying to bring him (Su)la) back from the dead." — P. ISi 
troniua was not among the leading Catlllnarlans in November, 03. — • 
P. 164. More "young lords." — P. 165. Ciesar spoke not immediately 
ftfter Nero. He spoke "prstorio loco" (Cic, "All.," 12,21). 

P. 15ft. Vt. the Uberalist, on death, CsBsar's view and Lucretius. Tha 
very fervor of Lucretius implies that the majority still feared sometblng 
beyond death. Cicero aspired incessantly for a repose of his soul beyond 
more annihilation. Fr. had torgotWo to refresh himself from Tusculan 
Disp., elc.^P, 158. The MJlet from Servilia to Cteaai a myth — enough 
to say Froude said so. Naive how he argues from English nsagea and 
psrliamenl, naive to the point of cbiidishiiess. — P. ISO. ' C«sar attempted 
to reply * to Cato. Whence has Fr. this detail 7 Supremely absnid lo 
make Caiaar a kind of (noble) freethinker, to speak of Cesar's "infidel- 
ity." Ft. really means, Cfesar'B appearing an Infidel. What is odloua to 
Froude in 187!), he injects into the senate chamber of 6S b.o. — P. 101, 
Poor Avtronius, too, strangled — by Froude. Went into exile later on, 
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and died in exile. — P. 103. More "noble lords," Fompey sent , 
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tellos Kepo« to . . . "(temiwid the coosulahip for htm. "—Where did Fr. 
find that? Really it waB for AfraniviB. — lb. Mctellua did ni>t "commence 
his tribunttto" on December SI, but on December 10. — 1', 166. '■Prevent 
a onion between (Poropey) and C»8ar(ln 02) : nonaenae I nobody thought 
of it then, least of ail Pompey, who, upon arriving, sought to euler into 
cloeerrelationshipeo Coto, by mtUTiage, but wa« rejected. — P. lao. Ctesar 
an objectot" adoration "of the wives and daughters of the " noble lorda " : 
hardly BO distant. The intrignes of Cxaax nere one and all plain im- 
moralities. — P, 107, Servilia matter ; wbitewashed out of Froude'i fancy, 
who promptly turns into lege:ida anything unpleasant. So even Cleo- 
patra and C[esarion ; because, perhaps, Oppius wrote a book against that 
view. Nothing, however, was proven. Thia page is quite Proudesque 
in Its baatard criticism. — P. 188. There were no "innocent intimaciea" 
In Roman society. — P. 170. Bona Dea rerentlf/ (?) Introduced in Rome. 

— P. 171. Poor Clodius. , . . Cicero rradg to help hlra : whence ia this 
stuff? — lb. Un/ortuaalt Fonpela; why 7 She committed aduliery. — 
P. 174. Fr. knows nothing of the distinctly popular third of the then 
juries: llie triliunt ararti. For 'judges' Fr. should say jurors. — 
P. 17T, Ft. seems to confound 'Agia' and Aula Minor. 'Asia' and 
Bilhynia had been Roman btfore Pompey's campaigns. — P. 181. ' Popn- 
iaris' is not well rendered by 'popular.* — 1'- 182, More Ignorant talk 
about Cato. Why did not Fr. study the sources Initead of echoing 
Monmisen T 

P. 183. Cisaar and Craasas per te belonged to the patrician circle, too. 

— P. IM. 'Inevitable revolution': what revolution? — lb. Were the 
consular provinces not determined evea before the election, under the 
Sempronian laws ? Cf. Suet., " C." 19. 

The summary of Cssar's political exertions, as before 60 n.c is ^mply 
fanciful. — P. ISO. The senate, throu^^b the reforms of TO, hadtoa the 
exciuslVB initiative of legislation. — P. 181). ■Eternal order of nature': 
Cadylesque, — P. ti)6, Fronde badly confuses the I>ga Jvlm of CaEsar 
and the Lefftt Jullm of Augustus: positively so. 

P. ItMI. C»aax working diraifuf revolution . . . Indeed. — P. IDT. C«- 
aar's wish for an Imperlum : Fr, Is childlike in speaking about Cnsar's 
motives. Of the anti'trpubliean bearing of the whole Triumvirate design 

— not one word. — P. IIH*. Cirsai'a Gntlie command: Fr. Is purblind 
about it. as if there was no ancient historiography. — P. 200. A gross 
blunder : Fr. confounds (taiila comatn and the independent Kelts. — 
P. 202. Blbulus, " hero of patrician saloons." Fancy.— P. 205. Cicero's 
■'total want oF political principles": echo of Mommaen. — P. 200. Cicero 
had "periiapsanintimacywithClodiua' sister." Nouseusel — P.S14. "Id 
every line that he wrote, Cicero wna attitadiniting for poeterity.'' Non- 
senae t — P. 316. Allobrogea annexed " lately": really in 131 a.c, seventy 
yean before. — P. 218. Inquisition lugged into relation of Dmids: aim 
Smithfleld.- P. 280. Artovistua, a " BtmtHan" prince. — P. 226, The 
Roman senate was no legislature. — P. 336. LaUenus was not any alter- 
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nate for Cicero. — P. 236. Party feeling bad nothing to do with lerrise in 
Gaal. — F. 227. Defences on Rhone: •valla' are doi ni«ri. — P. 2^. 
"at Turin"; but cL "E.G.," 1. 10. — P. 2211. ■■ReiriboUon" on -ngij. 
TiDi, as thdugb Fr. were in Cieear's headquarters. — lb. Abeiud to call 
aoti-Romaniat .£d<ii "aecret traitors." — P. 230. DivitUctts nae not 
"the reigning chief of the .Edui.'' — lb. Absurd to call the Helvoiii 
"SwisB." — P. 231, RboDe for Rhine: probably a miBprint. — P. 237. 
" Treacherous senate": naive parlisanahip of Fr. — P. 241. "Nogcoersl 
was ever so careful of his soldiers' livBB"; butwhy? — P. 2*1, OfBelgn: 
"His intention t>hb apparently not to annex any of these tribes lo Rome." 
Pr. does not know what the ten legati of 60 b.c, were for. 

P. 242. "Uaually a single legion went in adrance," etc.: elemenury 
blunder in misreading the lAlto. text. — P. 243. i>(|ii^( had not '^coai' 
panie«," but legions. — lb. The "thick hedges" were not on the Romas 
eideof theSabta. — P. 246. More "noble lords." 

P. 2jil. Cato and Cyprus : " He was well pleased with hia miMdon, 
though he wished it to appear to be forced upon bim." What silly atuS 
will men write when animat holds their ptn for Ibero. A " historian, " 
too.— P.257. Of Cicero: "The senate, which was his own dunghill*' ; 
, . . I.e.. he merely a crowing cock. — P. 2S1. Cicero vrat attached to 
the triumvirate. — P. 26b. The Ptolemy matter is truly an Egyptian 
darkness for Froude. He has dipped into Cicero's letters here and 
there, but he has in no wise mastered them. — P. 267. "Cato, a »lrln- 
OUB fanatic, pafidonate, with a vein of vanity." — P. 268. Srttivs. not 

P. 272. The senators at Luca had no eagerness for "reforms"; theydiD- 
ply bad itching palms. How so was "the army" to remodel "the state "T 
— P.270. The acnie of abeurdity : if Cicero and Ciesar had nniied, "the 
Republic . . . might have survived for many generations." — P. 278. Caio 
"foamed on the Rostra." — P. 281. Writes about the Veneti, not like an 
historian, but a mere echo of Cseaar. — P. 286. "Ex equlUbus noatrla," 
"B.G.," 4, 12, 3. "Roman knighta" 1 1 — P. 288, "Ca«ar had under- 
taken the conquest of Gaul for tbe defense of Italy." Indeed I — P. 302. 
'Indudomarus." — P. 310. "A letter to Cssar tneloied in tbe shaft 
of hia javelin." ButCxsai' (5, 45, 4) wrote miffatna. —P.S12. (Ccear) 
"and the two Clceroe bad been friends and companions in youth." Wbera 
Is the authority for that 7 — P. 316. " Ambiorii bad added treachery to 
Insurrection." Absurdly put, unless one is a Roman. — P. 320. Qcero 
accepted a loan from CrEsar, not a gift, — F. 3'23. Cicero's De Provinctl* 
Con$ularthia Is certainty not the finest of bis speeches. — P. 32G, For 
"acted" sayple(id«d. — P. 3d2. Aleeia investment : "tbe most daring (eat 
in tbe military annals of mankind ; " voice of panegyrist. — P. S63. Fan- 
ciful as to Cxsar's cosmopolitan designs. — P. 36fi. " Ue wished to band 
over bis conquests to his successor," No comment necessary. — P. 368, 
" nis wars had paid their own expenses." Not true. After Luca Csasar 
waa reimbuiaed from the public treasury tor the illegal increase or doub- 
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ling of his own legions. — P. 870. ** CsBsar was a refonner.** Nonsense 1 
P. 871. A tissue of fancy aboat Caesar as a ** reformer.^* 

Bat to go on to the end would be like counting the pustules on a small- 
pox patient 



To improve Froude*s Csesar, one would first have to destroy it, and 
then write a new book. It is a partisan and flimsy performance, partly 
an echo of Mommsen, and partly a semi-novellstic congeries of notions 
aud judgments bred in Fronde's fancy. You might as well take a Napo- 
leon and dress him up to look like a combination of Cromwell, Gladstone, 
Bright, and a champion of free thought besides. One cannot, however, 
smooth one's periods, at sixty, become a classical scholar over night, and 
occasionally dip into a very considerable mass of classical historiography, 
whose critical value and relative weight, even with consummate and ex- 
haustive industry, cannot, very often, be conclusively established. 



UifivxBsrrT Hsiohts, N.Y., Oct. 26, 1910. 
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Coitiia/Ian, leader of British coalidoo, 
130 aqq. 

CsxUia Mettlla, 117. 1S3. 

CkHu*. its. 1S1,1S3, 29Q. 

Cksht. meaning of word, 

Ciuar, Qaius Juliiu. ptailhellenlBin 
ol, 4i hexameters on Terence, 
deatb □( fali father, lb. ; never nnder 
tuMa, B; toga virilit, 
Cinna's daughter, lb. ; entered Into 
Inheritance of the Oracchi, 10; 
logy of aunt Julia, 10; his fatber. 
25,26; refOBCB to abandon Cornelia, 
32; mulcted by Bulla, lb.: Inlerees- 
Hlon for C. before Sulla, 33; nerves 
in AiiaHlnur.34; relations to Nib o- 
m«dei of Bithynin. 34 »q.; mfns 
corona eivica, K; adder Servlllus 
(laauricQi), lb.; deirllnen to support 
revolution of Lepidna, J" 
cation of Dolabella. 
ac(Ioni?« published. 3il; proaecutes 
C. Antonlus, lb.; to Rhodes for 
further trainlnE in oratory, ib. : ad- 
venture with oorsalra, 40 »g. ; ponti- 
fex,43; imllcvof lavish hosplDilltv. 
Ib. ; avoids tribunate, 44 ; active for 
rOQalio Plolia.KS; qu^qtor, 84: re- 
habilitates Dame of Marius. tfa.; 
marries Pomppln. lb.; In Spain. S.1; 
anecdotes reviewed, Kn 'q.; Inter- 




supports P.'s easlem 
in plot ol Autronloa 
60 tq. ; asaocialed with CatUiiM, oi ; 
sdileiihip: tartber rehabilitation of 
Ktariua, tS; hoalile to Cicero's o 
Bular promotion, 6b; Dotorioui 
an o^anizer of bribery. Ib; f»( 
qititstionis.Sb.; [avors Catiline, ' 
tries to invalidate the 5. C. uKimi 
GT $q.; elected over Catulua 
pontifex utaiimus: by luoney, 
share in Catilinariaa debate, 6Sff, 
billet from Servllia, TO; attctupla ~ 
humiliate old Catalns, T2; pr 
ib.; support* revolulioujuy 
biscitum ot a aervilol ot P., 
attempts to implicate C. in 
lluarlan inquiry, 73; hi« pi 
ment ot Novlus. lb.; in Bona 
Ecandal, T4; sbelters hl« wUe'a •»-' 
dacer, TE; in his Spanish provtnee. 
Tll<3. ; anecdotes, 77; coMsri^TS, 
7S ig.: organlEes Triumvirate, 80; 
Agrarian bill, 83; publication ol 
ncta teiMlut, Ib, ; abandons aeoat*. 
85; Leclulia Repetiiiulanini,a6t^.; 
Egypf ■> Joli. 87: Iniiulteii by a«o- 
ate, 88; choice ol province, Ib.j t«fii- 
porleing with AHorisloa, 90; plaa- 
Dlng for political secnrity whlls 
away. 91 ; creates identity for 
tegians, 04; Increases force* wltb* 
out anthority, lb,; Helvetian 
pnlgn, m »qq.i campaign agtii 
Ariovistus, PT tqq. : panic at 
tio. ar tq. : attacks politloil o| 
nenta throojih commtnlarii (latei),. 
118; adds to forces. 101; battle with 
Nervll. 103 tg.; Oallia pocofa. 10G. 
114: attack on C.'sCampanlan land- 
law, 108; view of Clfwro, 110: con- 
ference ol Lnca, 110 tq. ; Cicero 
BapportSEWCond<(uIii7U«nju'nni,112; 
reasons for exlensloo of C.'s pro- 
onnanlatn. 113; 'surprised' by ra- 
sifltance ot aaritlms cantons. 114; 
artltiidlniilntt, Ib i ruthleM irMI- 
ment of Venetl, 116: mtfimerr q^ 
JTinpftetnnd Trnetrri, JlS^liS ; Unt 
eated In Transpadanefl, 56; lavith' crosaingof Rhine, 123; firat eqedJ- 
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tion to Britain. 134 >g.: political 
Judgment on R. 1S6 ; wcunil 
iwdilion to Britain, VH ; curlm 
tll-lnlonuitd o[ Atlaotic tia«B, : 
pftlllatei (allure in Britain. : 
exiiloltatloii chief iilea or Komao 
public, 132 ; oounci] at Bamarobriri 
IM; oD Sablnui and Cotta. 136^ 
bulaiia to relief ol Qulntui Cicero, 
laSl bonom troops, l;tT; crypto- 
Kram, 138; TelDForcemenla, 139; in- 
*adM diklrict ol Nervii. ib. ; 
groaning of Rhine, 141 ; policy of 
preterenoea among Qauls, t42j vain 
offorls to caplure Amblurix, 144; 
coMiiiantU tieven legions li 
US; tsves Quintiu Cicero's post, 
IW; council among Remi, 147; F.'e 
new pover Ihrealeniug, inS; vain 
propoBiU to P.. 133; quetlion o/ 
lermiiuition iff (ccaiid qvinifUtn- 
niuni. ib. ; to be candidate tor ron- 
mlate while away from Bomc, Ib. ; 
tearing the being a private ultlEan, 
ib.; lavish bounties in i«pltal and 
in tbe field. IM; ferment In Uanl, 
lOfi; bettlui to meet the national 
Inniirectlon, ISA tq, ; nnllee bis 
legions, 1ST; destroys Uenabom 
liberality to troops, Ib.; tall of 
Avarkum, l.W; slece of Oergovia, 
lOO; detection of tbe MA\A, 
C. abandons siege of GprgovU. 1S2; 
apparent collapse of hii hold oi 
Gitiil, IH.1: ditfeals Vercingetorix li 
an open bntilc, IM; snrreiider o 
Alnsln and TctTlnKelorli. mi: pref- 
erential ircBtment of ~* ' 
Arv-ml. lb.; mnpport* 
banLihed from Rome, l<t9: 
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nper- 



e r>( nib nut 
takes UielUidunnm. cutting oft 
tbe hands of tbe defender*, ITi); 
aslonndlng summarleii of political 
bounties, ITT; coneem for Cisal- 
pine, IT8; hostile acts ot consul M. 
MarrcUns, ITS. ITO »fl. ; niiderstanil- 
Ing with cons. .Cmlllus, 180; boetlle 
8. C. IBl; control of tribune*. 183; 
Ciirlo,lS3tt.: last summer iBQanl. 



189 «f.; Curio slowly unmasking as 
politksl servitor of C, IHO; bin 
clever mutinns In senate, IST; C. 
givesup twoleglona, lb. ; C.'s consu- 
lar candidate dulcated, INtt ; C.'sultl- 
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trViuna. VAX; political crisis in sen- 
ate, Jan. 1-T, 19 B.C.. 1^1 mq. ; trib- 
unes 'flee' toC, 1S2; C. harangues 

TO PKIVATE Lira? 193; slgulflcatit 
utterance ot Jane, 48 B.c-.. IM ; drives 
acrow Rubicon, ISS ; CorSnIura and 
Sulmo taken, iX&tq.; before Brun- 
■lisium, 19T ; to Rome; constitutional 
forms, 1II8| oeruHutn soncffus, 199; 
slay In Rome lost time. ib. ; Haesl- 
lla. ib.; Herds campaljfn iu 8[&ln, 
IMIfff. ; seeks to avoid blcxidahed, 
aoo eg.; sharply coudauinH P., X)! ; 
named dictator, ib.; baii appoinx- 
mttxU by C, 3)2; secutid contulate 
■t last, ib. ; conseJousnru of auto- 
cfot Ttvtalti, 'SA; olleiislve slrat- 
•gj, S06; defeat at Dyrrachiutn, 
aoT; on alleniHtlve ot plan ot cam- 
paign, 308; fAarsufo«.30tl>ff.;dU- 
credlts a Pompeiau partisan, 313; 
In Egypt, ib,: Cleopalta, ai3, 2IS; 
ends Alexandrine war, 214; cam- 
paign against Phamaces, 21B sf.; 
Ze/ii,2ie; belittles P., 31T; lands 
at Tarentum. Ib. ; aontlioni Bpatn 
lost to C, 230; non-civic Spirit of 
bis itoopB. 332; restores order at 
capital, 321; toleratea corrupt par- 
tisans, 334: deals vltb mutinous 
Twions. 22R: sails tor Africa, lb.; 
npcratloiu there. 2W »q. ; Thapsus. 
337; dlsapp(>1nt>-l by Tato's death. 
22n; deep hatred of C.forCalo.SaO; 
Sardinia one of bis 'Tamis." 231 ; 
C. In Rome, bis power uubotmded, 
£12; sore against Punipelans, 393; 
'honon' voted bim, 23S sff. ; lbs 
four triumphs. 334 tq.\ feaala, 
mmes.boanlles; the nawsoverttpn, 
•St.- reform of calendar, 3M; Span- 
ish campalfn ot Ufinda; critical 
■>qnllibrinin,339; contest ot MQada, 
341 f«. ; OMBpOM* bta Jaf ioalo. 344 ; 




hoQDn after Handa, ib. ; Partbiao 
campalgii, (b. ; referred lo as king, 
2i5; his tBslameat, ib.; iodifferent 
to ceneare at capital, 246; more 
' boDors,' ib. ; eoTereign wbima, 248 ; 
guest at Cicero's PutuulaDum, 24'.l; 
bia elevation galling lo nristocracy, 
2B4; bis jiidgtueot od Cicero, lb.; 
temple to Clemeacy, 3S5; regal em- 
blemB, ib.; tbe plot, ili.; diadem 
incident and Lupercalla, 2BG aq. : 
plana of Panhlaa campalgin, 253; 
asiaitinaiion, SS9 tqq.; \i>ritiii;ii 
ot C, 86S iqq.i trial of C. pru- 
poMd, 26T ; vouJd not imitate Sulla, 
271 iq.; Anticato,27S>g.; his poem, 
•Iitr,' 286: address at Gades, 288; 
angry pride, Ib. ; paternity o( Cleo- 
patra's child, 293; was his birth 
a oacse or blesslag? 2!}T; exeel- 
Ittit delintalion of charaeter by Dio, 
3m iq. 

Calpurnia, 298. 

Comjnu Stellat, 84. 

Caninivi, 2U. 

Cantium. 139. 

CapiU cenM, 14. 

Cappadocia, 316. 

Capua. 84. 

Carbo. 2U. 

Camulei, 1fi6, 

Cojuiui Lonifinia, Gaiu: 148, 240, 
iB2 iq., 2ST. SIJO. 

CauiuM Longinut, Quinliu, 190, 192, 
202,2^,237. 

Cfuntu Dio, T. Dio. 

Caitioellauntu, t. Cadvalhin, 

Catillae, 61, 64, 73. 

CalD,71; opposesC. andMotellDS, 71; 
opposed to extraordinary powers, 
lb.; contributes to election fund, 
80; against C.'s Agrarian law, 84; 
placed under arrest by C. H-t; acnt 
to Cyprus, 100; peuetrates C.'s de- 
signs, lb. ; to deprive C. of hla 
armies, 110; lo surrender C. to Oer- 
mat)a,133; wby be dispensed with a 
proTluoe, 149; supports naval power 
(or P., 133; defies P. In a trial, 16!' ; 
defeated for consulate, 171; gnar- 

dlan o( Um oU ooniUtntioD, lb.; 



wllllne to compromise with C. 196 ; 
destroys himself at [Jtica, 2i»; Sal- 
lust on Calo, 230; Cicero's Uienq^ 
memorial, 231 tq., 351, SSB. J 

Catullvi, 133, 249. ■ 



Centurioni, 271. 

Cicero, M. Tvlliat. 3, 4. 12, 14, 10, IT, 
Sl,2fi,40; on Apollonlns, )b.,48,5I; 
Verrea, S2, S7 ; — Greekllug. 44 ; SDp- 
porta P.'s eastern command, C9iq.; 
on plot of Autronloa, 61 ; consular 
caodidate, <U; oralio in toga Can- 
dida, 63; defends old Rabirtna, 67; 
bis estimate of C.'s motion in Catl- 
Unarlan debate, 74, 75; on "Jeeoft 
o/thelreattirii,"n; on acquittal of 
Clodios, 7S. 81; on C.'a A^nrUu 
Iaw,83>g.; blsdepretBJao,S3; eaUa 
bis Agrarian taw "bribery," 84.80; 
declines legateshlp, 86; on GalUo 
slCuatloa, HM, 91 ; retnms from el- 
lie, 108; anpporta C. In senate, lOT; 
Campanian land, 108, 109; Ul at 
easeasaupporterof C-.lll; 'de Pn>- 
ainciii Cuiuutaribai,' 113; scholar 
in politics, lb., 128 ; belated fnt«n«t 
Id C.'s northwest campaigns, 131; 
correapondencfi with C.'a headqaar- 
tera, 132; pesslmlstio view of actus] 
government, 133, 134; nothing ot 
Qointnii's dire peril, 14T; on Cnw- 
BUB, 148; executing commlsdons of 
the dynasts, lb.; hcnc he date* (Ae 
beginniTig nf hit own prooonjulofe, 
1S3; self-repression, 149; meets C. 
at Ravenna, 154 ; had no clear con- 
ception of Importance of 0>llle 
campalgna. 168 ; antagoniiM C. and 
P., 169; censored Cato for decllalDK 
electoral bribery. 173 : as prooonsul 
ot Clllcia, 179; hears from CieUiu 
about brNu^h between the dynasta, 
179 «g. ; on omtnry of Curio, ISI; 
returns from Clllcia on eve of Civil 
War, 189; clear vision. 191; not 
sure whether C. will be omel or 
not,I9T; angry at P.. 196; on evenla 
of 49 B.C., 203 tf. ; on Pbarsaloa, 



210 « 



. gloomy 1 




Brnndialnni, 318 njq. ; on CWpatrs, 
221 i r«taru» U) his own, 2S:i; furl- 
oun hatred of C, :£M; amiousaboat 
African campaign, 226; vowiid by 
~ ' , on O. a« owatT of 

pmrlocm. 231; I.aut CatoniM, 231 



i to where C. would I 
candldatfi. 338i visw of Bpiuilth 
eaoipaii^, 2W; intercedes for ex- 
ilea, 243; gloom a/ter Munda, ib.; 
retera to C. as m. Hfi; bis treach- 
BroDS nephew, ib.; C.'a Anlieato, 
ib. ; covert malediction of the aato- 
crat, 24T ; on C.'b sovereign whlmi, 
349; eoterlalns C, ib. ; opposes 
Bnitns's osnrloas practices in Cy- 
pma, 2S2 ; Cicero ' eatg ' In C.'s esti- 
mation, 294; on diadem inddeut, 
31M1; on Antony's demeanor on Ides 
of March, 2S9; on the asiaulnattun, 
2Blj OQC.'aoratory,264; bia'£ru- 
In*,' aSS; on Lcz ItUia Jfspetundn- 
mm, IfU; Lata Cal«itU, 377; on 
African War. 283; Cieero'tyirUingt 
<u touree*. S>9 iqq.; cbarllsbneM 
liiJu<IgmentuiiC,20l. 

Cieero, QuinOw, 04, 138. lill. 133, 1». 
140, 14!l, STB. 

Cietro, Qmntiu, the jroiitig«r, 2U. 

Cimher, TUUm, 300, 

Cinaa, T. 23, 34, 2U, ZT, 38. 

Ctnit War, genetic pnint, 80. 

Cleapatra. 213 19.. IQI, 336,9(8,369, 
313. 

Cotlegium Poetarum, S. 

OimUla. 33, IHl, v. BottfOrd. 

CommerttaTii, dkte of, KB; arrange- 
ment ot matter of, 106 (bnlleitiii 
from the seat ot war, 113) ; ep.Saet., 
(W; self-detenoe : probably a reply 
t«Cau>,131; whylstlM Incident of 
the PirxMm inolnded? 137; loose 
gengraphlpal notlinis. 138 ; later than 
Cicero's leit«r» of S4 n.c, ISi; 
dwell 00 prowess ot aoldlBrs, espe- 
cially of centurions, 136; ' Kph*- 
mtridt*,' 138; apprprlatlve tone to- 
wards F.. VJO: skeU-hot Oaiiln and 
Germans. 141 ; attempt to lieamirvb 
Tetdngelorlz, 166 ; data ot compo- 



alUoB, lb.; courteous reference to 
P., ib. ; (acuity of putting adversa- 
ries in the wruDK. 161 ; obrloua has- 
tening to (conclusion with tail of 
Alesia, 166. ffidtgg.; probable date 
ot, 368; why not Librif called 
Epfiemerutfi.aW; omitting data of 
proviaclal administration, 3T0; Hir- 
tiui OS Cominnieurii, 3T0; regard 
for soldiew, an; Cicero on, 272; 0. 
de Bello CiuiK,274»v9.; PoMo on, 
29(1. — Add data on p. 73. 

Cortluba, 201, 220, 237, 310. 

Corfinium, 3. 

Comtlia, 6. 

Coaulia, 6. 

CraMus, the orator, IT. 

Crauiu. Jtf. Lidaitti, the capiulist, 
28; slave war, 46; in plot of Aulro- 
nios. 61 ; further association witb 
C, CS; helps C, 77; second conso- 
late. tl9; perlshea, 177, 147, 146. 

CVoMus. P., yonng, 113, 110, US. 

Crtmutiiu Cordiu, 2W, 297. 

Crilognatvi. 2GB. 

Crommtll, 323. 

C'rueirfilon at end ot alava war, 49. 

Cryplogram ot C, 138. 

Culinary joys, 4^ 

Curie the Yonncer, 183, mtqq.. IBS, 
190,302. 



Dfiolartu, 216. 

IHo (CbmIus DIo t^oocelanns), B; on 
interceision for yonng C, . 33 ; anec- 
dote*. U, M; avalUble from Ot a.c. 
on, 00: superiority to Ap|rian and 
Pluianb. ib.: uut friendly to Clo 
«n). 60: seems to bare nsed Sneto- 
nlua, ti>o,il3i on Catillnarian debate, 
71.72: OD P.'srelani from Bast. 76; 
polnla nat preteixt. 77; on trinmvl- 
rata, 82.88; closer to text ot C. than 
Llvy. 96: ImitatM Tbocydldre. DB; 
on Nervii, 105; relation of C "s 
third comnii 



118; I 



IS C. 13 



Uevo C qnlt^ fully. 120 ; dlscrlmlnat- 



Ing on Ca loTuion of Britain. 133] 
blander*, 133 ; dramalizea and prag- 
matlzea, 138; C.'s crTptogram, 138; 
mnDner of relsUon, 14T; not exact, 
ib.i censures C, lb.. tM. IBS; cm 
Vercingelorii campaign, 1R7 ; Mime 
detail not In C, ib., 170. 171. 308, 
914. 217, 234. 23D, 230, 234, 236, 237, 
239, 341, 242 Mote affreemeDt witb 
Uvy). 344. S4r, 25S, 2B6, 258, 259. 
SOfl iqq, 

Diodonsi, IT. 

Dionyiiiu <^f B(Uiearniutu; 3. 

Divitiacvt, 89, 90, 112. 

£oIit»cU(i,2Sl. 

Domitlut AKenobarbm, 91, 110, 12T, 
133, 181, 197, 301. 

Druidn, 143 ij. 

flruniann. 03, H. 141, 251, 298. 

DuntTWTix, 92. 95, 128. 

i>yrraeAJU)n, 207. 



JTAurrmN, 135, 146. 
EdutaCion, 4, t. GrMit Culture. 
XgvpUanJfb, 109. 
Electoral romiptlon, IBO. 
BHi*, RoMtmoh, 298. 
iJntDiidotlon of ' 



, Ifi, 73, 



194. 
Xnnfuf, 143. 
J^AemerutM, 389. 
Eplmirut, 260. 
Eratotthenti, 141, 
figufliiM quarter, 2 



/"aftiii*. legate, 175. 
FeiteHtlla. 48. 

f-FKu*, 143, 

Feudal cbnracter of Keltic InBtltn- 

tiODB. 02. »3 tqq. 
FUcher, M. 

Ftoriu. m. 241, 207. 350, SM. 
Froude, 71. 116, 193; apeelal oritlqne 

of. 314 tqq. 
FnHu* Calenut, S, 
Fulviu4 Flaecua, 16, 
Ftmdum/Url, 21. 



Oabiniia, »er»itor of P.. 68. 99 

213. 
OiulTK. U, 201. 
(lalba, 107. 
flanilhauKn, 296. 
Qauli, tbeir ioHiitationi, 143 tq. ; 

of states, ll>5; v. Krttic. 
Oeltiiu. 21. 36. 30. 263. 
Oennbum, vendetta at, I5S. 
Geneoa, 93. 

6(irni(iniesape»titioD,99; mperii 
to Kelts, 144; InstitaUont, tb. 

Onipho, AtUoniui, 6. 

aotltr. 92. 

Ooelk», 309. 

Oorgobina, 157. 

OraeehianjaTon, IS. 

GraecfiiM, Tib. SempT(miu», 9; 
10, 12, 13, 19. 

Greek ciUvn, in Itoman edneatll 
4. 13, 30, 199. 212, 339. 

'?'vF£jrri^( among Gauls, 96, 143. J 

Greet$ in Pertian Wart, 160. 



Heit 
HeHod, 82. 

pi. Of p., ISS. 
Hinch/eld, O., 279. 
Hirtiia. A., 173, 174, 185. 231, 9*4. 

37T. ST9 ti. 
HUtoriani. Auliiuesarian. 34. 
IliitnrKonim Qrmcomm Fragmenia, 

297, 
Holder. 101, 143. 
"Olme,. T. Kirt. 89. 93. 

143.161,164,170,266.1 



HamaniiU, 4. 



Jahn, Otto. 31 
Iberiani. 116. 
Jtrome, 23. 









^^^^^^^r INDEX ^M 


W Ihm. U3. 


tornu jorf Byitem. S3; Inlia Agra- 


■ /ordun, H.. 291. 


rta. 83; lolU Bepenuidaruiii, 86if., 


r ■ Itatiea • <C<ir&iliiiii) . 19. 


105, 116. 148, 887; Trebooia. 148: 


/lyi-w, M. 


Fompela dB ci aud de ambitu, 1G6; 


Juba. 303. 335. 


Pompeia de PrxxriQclls. 170; PedU 


ludei QtuulioTiU, OS. 


de IntertecloribQs C«aari», 2M. 


Jugurtha. 13. 


Z.icir.ii". 357. 


Juiia{»mil of 0.3.15,25. 


Liluluc""'- ^35. 




UUfrmpu.bUcm.2ll. 




Liftui. M. L. Druxu. tr. pi., M B.C., 


Iia. 1«. BS7. 


14; uiDJi Bt a greater Boms, 18; 


Sulii. 2 nqq., 15- 


asMsBlnalod.lb,. 38. 


JulivM Cmiar Straho. 25, 
/rziiM C«ar, cons. BO B.C.. 19. 


LiPV. 18. 19,30.23, 2S, 3fi. 36, 48, B3; 


oti moral decllno, ffl, 74; purtlsan 


July. 3. 3*8, 


attitude. W. 85; on Nerrli, lOB (qg.; 


Jury tyttem, 02. 74. 


on Britain. 133, 133; cited. OS. 187, 




tST.313; w»>anto[Munda,3ll«f.: 


a" 


died. IX. 285, 357, 208, 196 Iqq. 




Long, Ororge, 21. 


ifeiWB, Ft. W., 2«6. 


Luea, conference at, 110. 




Lucan, 208. 214, Sff9. 




Liicceiui, 79. 


^um o( wlt-aKcrlflce. lOU; mlgbty 


Lucullui. L.. 45. 




iu/iercalia. 25B«g. 


deapentloD. 166. 


Zur^ifiu* Ca(u/iu, leader of senate. 63. 


f «»(, in Thapsiu cunpaign. 381. 


Lutetia ParitUtrum. 140, 


X^iqjcrt, 216. 






ii 


Kralippo,. 1. 


VacrobiuM, 249. 


- irfibi«r, ' FngmeDia Cmsarii,' 84, 86, 


Mo'lvlg, 63, 65, 179, >W. 


L am. an. 


Uatnurra. 133, 249. 277. 


1 


WuniHiu, servilor of Pompey, SS. 


Manxllut. OaiuM ClavdiuM. oonaul 


■ Labmui, 348. 


60 B.C., 180, 188. 


■ labierua. 115. 128. 139, 131, 13T, 14D. 


Uaretllui, Ooiiu Haudiut (coiuln of 


■ 14S. 160, 102. 163, 174, ISB, 196, 310. 


preceding, brother of Marctu Mar- 


■ 3(3,284. 


oellu»),con>.49B.c.,lse. 




yamtlu,, it. Claudiiu. cona.Bl B.C., 


■ Landlerdt. 10. 


ITO. 178, 179. 233, 368. 


Langa, Ludwii/. IT, 31, 83, 110, 148, 


Marciiu. L. M. FhUianu, ooni. 


170, 191, 33S, 247. 348, 263, 309, 


91 P.C., 14, 17, 33. 


LatifUndia, 8. 


Morriia Stz. 16. 


idpiKi, of C, 271,283. 


Manns, Oaiut. 3. 7. 13. 14. 18. 18, 19, 




23, 24; filled with ooelal haired, 26; 


■ 204. 


deatb, 26; aibta scattered la Anlo, 


■ J>p(diu. 246, 3S7. 3S9, 260. 




■ Lez, VniU Annalin. 13. 203; Tlioris, 


.Vartu*. Jr., 29, 30. 


■ U; Llctnia HacU. 16; Ltgrn UtIib. 


Mnrquardl. 0. 


■ 18; Ln lolls (no allln). 31; Plan- 


if'isiilia.Xl. 




Ualiui. 134. 317. 


K NtluuU Vum, X: AiinU>. «>- 


ilemtniai, 18. . 



^^^^^^^^^^1 
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Menander, G, IM ,g. 


PAamncM, 216 tqq. ^^^^^M 


Mmapii. 117. 


Fhartahi, 208 tqq. ^^^1 






JfertHu. Numidicw,, IS. 


Plrotu, 40 «g., S7 «g. ^^H 


Ifettltai PiM. 2i, 38. 


P/ofo, 229. ^^H 


Mithridatet. 36. 


Phbi. leech of the treasniy, 171 ; eoC^^H 




mpt at electloM, ib.; dalafctt C»W^^^ 


Mithridatic War, 22. 


lb. 1 


Jforamwn, 3, 13, 17, 19, 65. 76, 97. 106. 


Pliny tht Elder. 0, 8, 36. 86, 271. 


IIB. 122. 218 jg.. 222. 292. 297; special 


FUnytiK l-oMiijTer, 263. 


criliqae of M.. 309 iqq. 


Pompelua {Strabo), lather ot P., 20, 


MoHni. 117. 124. 


fi6. 


Minda.2iltq..S87. 


PoHio, J«in(i.», 80. 194. 199, 231, Ml. 


Munn, 340, 271 (on CatuUns. 39). 


242. 283, 8M >«?., 30B. 


Ituttiui. 19. 


PliUarch ot ChieroDB*, oltM PoeeMo- 




nloH. 36; diffen rrom Appian, 28; 


IT 


condeiDDs Sulla, ih. ; infloenced by 


Jfapltt and Beraelea. 21. 


3ulla'Amerooira.S8: censures SnlU. 


yapoleon. 310 jj. 


30; probably uses Oppios. 33; oo»- 


Ifapohon HI. 92. 


fnsed, 33; literal veiBlonot a lAUn ,^^ 


Jfarfto. 156. 


idloni, 37; on proseculloD by C. a<.^^H 


JireroJi, 103, 139. 


AntoDluB, 39; coafuud a> to C.V^H 


Ifikolaoi of itamoMM. 2S7, 2S9, 89S. 


adventure wltb plratea, 41 : cited, ^^H 


JT'ikomedu a/ SiCAtinia, 34, 3S. 


42,44,43; harried transcription. 4«; ^^H 


S-ipptrdiv. 263, 280, 281, 


cited, 50, SI. M : on CatUluarian de- 


Ifalaril. 370. 


bate, 70; cited, 71, 73. 74; remarka- 


Jforiodunum, 102. 


bla (alncss In Bona Dta (candal. 77. 


Hutting, H. C. BO. 






bitter toward C, 85. 87; cited. 100; 





on Belgian campaipia. 106; bitter 


Obuico, 237. 


against C, ib.; on confereDce of 


Oclnuiu* (coQfl. 87 B.C.). 24. 




Oc(oit/ui, Tounff, 249; v. AugiMiui. 


toward C. 118; on bulcbery of 


Oetodunis, 107. 


Usipetes and Tencteri, 121; hurry 




In transcription, lb.; translation of 


C^plui (book on C. by him), 32, 38, 


Utln, lb.; on first British expedi- 


*1, M (aneodoUB, 66), 78, 172, 233, 


tion. 125; calls Invasion a tiainre. 


238. 243, 343, 270, 271, 283, 286. 


132; blunder, 133; odd tense. 11).; 


Orgetorix, 92. 


seems to have naed Commentarii, 




138; brletoneventeol, 53B.C., 116; 


P 


cited. 117, 152; on Verclngetorl*. 




167; cited, ITl, 172. 180. 187; oa 


Pama. 381. 




Parilia, 243. 


blance to Applsn, ISG; cited. im. 


Paiaaniai, 129. 


307, 208, 212. 31i. 223, 236. J*«. 230. 


Ptdia, Uz, 2M. 


234. 23S. 341, 342. 3I», 267. 2»). 363. 


Pe/urium, 212. 


269; after Oppins. 270; refers M 


Ferpema, 45. 


C-l Aaticato. ZH. 801 »qq. 


Pen-in, Semodotfc, 299. 


Pomtiey, Cn. P. Magnru. snpporta 




SuUu, 39; sent to Sicily and Africa, ■ 


^^_ Psfrdiu, 200 >gi/. 


30; niBudatAiy In Bpaln of an o^ ^^J 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^1^— L.V^^^^^I^^^^^^^^^H 
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^V lO, mt MWMBD1U power of P. In 


Pothfinot, SIS. ^^H 


^P fO B.C.: eoMml with Cmsniu, GO; 


Prtmettt. 30; Fasti PiwnesUia. 214. ^H 




Prmtir urbaniw, 30. ^H 


■ ttlbuDea, Si; war with coraalra, 


Proletarian, 14. ^H 


■ ST tg,; vut imperiom, lb.; mores 


ProatHption. 31. ^H 




Protiiicial governfTunt, when It besins ^^H 


■ divorces Hucia, 74; nstnnis to 


to run, JS3. ^^H 




Ptoletny AtUttf, Job o( his resU>ra- ^H 


H pniMid by Dlo, 76; inpporta C.'s 


tlon. 109. 148, 312 ig. ^H 


■ sgnuian lav. 85; marrleB Julia, lb. ; 


Ploltmy, of Cyprus, 351. ^H 


H Tstlflcatloa ol acts of Eastern oom- 








■ ruliu. lb.; Ptolemy AuUt«s. 87; 


^^1 


^M batancfl ol power, 100; new power 


Qui7timan,99.2M.2aB. ^^H 


■ lot P.. lb. ; liullrect node ot inU- 




■ mating his will. 109; pestered by 


—^^^^^^^1 


■ Clodiw. lb. : Mcoad consDlale, 119; 


Ra ^^^^^^H 




Rank*. 1. Preface tU. ^^^^^^H 


F not go to Spain, 191; taciturn. 148; 


^^^H 


iDplne amid the political dUntcgra- 




tloD In the capital. 149; ■ con sol 




without a colleauue,' 132; sarlour 


Rhint. C.'s firsi crossing. 123; Hcond ^H 


ol law and order, ib.; declines C.'s 


cnialug. ^H 




AAvdM. 2S3. ^^1 


U3; his laws (f< vl and de ambUu. 




IM ; favors Bursa, IBB ; for reform of 


RuUni, 198. ^^M 




RuHllvM Ai0u, IT. ^^M 


of Optimates. 17T; derlantlon 




kgalnst C forced from P.. ITS tg. ; 


^^H 


alone weighs more than senate, 180; 


Saga mmfrf. 19. ^^H 


action of Sept. 29, SI nx., 181 ; re- 


Saltutt, 13, IS; ■ Historic ' began with ^H 


served mauner. lb.; >elt-deiwpllon. 


deatli of Sulla. 36 ; governor of N>t- ^H 


183; sealed oracle, ib. ; Curio against 


midia, 330, SBl *« .; fair as beivcen ^H 


him, UT; erra aa to temper ot 


C. and Cato. 292. ^H 


troops, 188; false notions ot C.'s 


SinOerf.Htnry A.,S3t. ^H 


legions. 193; P. on C.'s motivea tor 


Sandv4. J. E., ST3. ^H 


Civil Wat. IM; P. eonfuwd, ib.; 


Scapula. 387. ^H 


leaves Rome. 196; helpleu. lOT; 


ScAanl. 396. ^H 


Miia from Italy, 198; Eastern re- 


SeAmidl. 0. E.. 393. 2B8. ^H 


soDTces. aOB; refnses parley. 208; 








teraatlve of itratetcy. 308; flight. 


5eAwiir(t, 303, 300 (ilodent ot Applan ^H 


ail*f.: death, 21:!. 


ajidDln). ^H 


Pompef, Cn., Ihe Ivvnatr, 337 igq.. 


SrCpio.^'ntiioRiU. 11. ^^| 


MO. 




Pompry, Sextitu. 338. 


181. m.Z!S.3BB. ^H 


Pompriau. 319. ■Sf>. 227. 


SerTiproniiu <t»»lo. 30. ^H 


i>omf>«v>« stone thMtn.aSfl. 




Pofmforu. U. 


Stneca. iharp renanre at C* demo- ^^H 


i>or<!la,aB. 





5(110 ne J, 140. 

Stquani, SH. 

Serlorivi, 4S. 

ServUia.lO.Xl. 

ScrolftuK (Isauriciu), 36. 
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G. E. STECHERT & CO., igoS 



New Youk, London, Leipzig, Park 
dAulol,tliHili)ilul.uidplilli»irpblc4lrakdan. I 

till c1d4W thrniKlvn with (Ik fancT vT mcuummmc hi 
ta (he uitdeilytnc pasiniun of (he claAiical woild it i 



^Ihtre. 



ymi prtCEr ; Ibe book UM iu fin) 
panicular ipirii j(ut notfid Th( 



K( iR(a cl<u lighL Tb* 

IHthologLc^ poiQl, Hod beR Aod tbcn evoked (he 
cer ID (he Mtl.^- of New Yoik (M.Kh .1, .««») 
■tH^fMfJii/limtMrt, while ■ R.G. B- oiEngliDd, m ibe Clmjiiral Q^rlirly, 
U iivrr dupUmiurt, vtienu Gnilly Ibe DtMHl Helleoiii, Hennua Dick of 
itiUtI cl/irstKi Jiitliaiii-t (Deuucbt Li(cntninninR). Nom gf ibcw 
d AKiDtitUaf dupioo'. Now the ' Tei(imo[Uutn Anidu,' tnvcisuig Gieeo-RenAB 
mm Homer end Heikod (0 SenecA ud bcfotid, piooevdipg loduciiveJy, «ithoul 
r pn\uAia, aoting (nrtcly whiit Utermluie, hiitDry, end phUoAophy ci<re up is 



■plendid opportunity fat diipTOoT, foi ■( bflillet vilh judtneDU end pc 
ud porcupine- Why Dot detnoliih ii nther than nuke bcei et it f 

A« (o reiden of retkwi we eppend but 4 few eifncu o( the b(ter 
Tbeoloclul R*T1*W. (April. i»ia, p. ily} 

" Whether approKcbed from the itudpoiat of (be cteseicitt or frofe 
rtli^n end mor*]), Ihit work it equally itimuUlini. ii>dcpetideri(, mil 
EDore tthkiDc proof ilut a book U written out of uaiuiul depth 



ram (he Pitscfton 

of ihc hixoHu of 

. .- ■■ There i. » 

Sreom- 

ia 1 lel(ei: "I did ncc 

irpoee end deeifa wen 



f, (hsui when it pn 
f>n( intended i( (obe. , . ." [PidIchoi Sihltr . . , hu < 

lariely poutivt -, if, afiet UaRnint the entire liten/y mdiuen, ine nelaUT* ana unaitl*- 
factory and evil (eaturee are projected far more atmagky upea the ■ctteOj I eannw bdp 

itrikn the mind with tbc fr e^hneei and cogency oT an induction. Eapecially la thia ibcfati** 
chancier of the ' Teaiimonium AnimM' eridenl in the (uthat't titicluta npao (he neo-helleni»n 
or beo-pacaaiim of (he Wisckeliunn-Goethe-Aniokl-SyaiODdi' Paler (ype. Hia indkoBtnt 
of thia claHof wri(ni U rtol timply Ihu tbey tnagnify Katbetica and dtcradt ethia . . . bm 
the more itatilini charge, thai (he ' Creekdom ' which they eitol it a hction, an uueal 

Fnun Dr. Rohlsua Bill*, Cotpoi ProfeMOr uf Latin la th« QnlTtrttty ol Ottart. 

and mor'ali." 

FiomPratMiaiGeoTC WInom.ol thaDDfranltrof HaDt-iritteBharE. , - (Dk. 

TorlaeuAg nur eioen FOB den Eaaayi Ihrea Buehea <X1V, Roman ipirit and Raman chirKtei) 



iindundefUed A»] uid (h 



_ or pf4c(kal and maleria] loaeoa. (hat they m , 

ta of man. it ia truly dcU^rfbl to (um aaide with one who dwella ap«rt, «' 



■a o^hcr and hi|her Ihinffs, And h 



Prom tn AsuHun CUMiClgt ot tbc Ulddle Wsst, (Miy 
pcfhiipi Krve lo indicKte la how wide a raoge of reaijert yoi 
luduag on a Umitleu tubjecl, will appol." 



of fact udvarniDtLDg the broad inrcKncei. , 

beauty and rnakcf lit idcDiiAcaEioD wiib form lignificuil, ll thovt how <hc ta-ialkrf 

'PhilutinUm' of Hebnw ri^ttauintii ia needed Co atiudole (lul idolatry of ibc Tijqble." 

From Dr. Ancaatu H. Stroni of Rocheitcr. R.T., Aathot of " PhUiwaphy a»t 
ReUElon," "SyituiuUc TlUMloiy," etc, (May 4, 19119.) " 1 b»e bail enoueh time B 
convince me thai 11 it an invalnihle lepertory of inlbrnistioa with regard to cIb^c lilKTaiurc 
uid ita reJatiaii to CbriAliaoiiy. I tlo not koow wbcre lo much leiLiDirie da tbe tubjed can 
oLsewhcre be found in «o imall compass. I am atlomshcd at tbe breadth of Dr, Sihitr'm 



From SlbUotbeca %».ea. (April, 



volume 11 not the hasty produclion 1 


af a young uudeni aj 




Jegiee of Doctor of 




f one «ho for well-ni 


gh (brly yeart 1 


lias been delving in 




clauical liienlun. . 






Fiwn the SjMtator. London. 


Uune 11, 1909.) " 


Profemt Sihler*! book it ao enmi- 








•pirilualupecl. . . . We muil be 




1 of tbe book to aur 




purpoae. The I 


K< it that then baa 


been ia quiie recent lime, a reviv. 


d of humaniim lo iti 




. . Hellenism baa 


been eaalled over Hebnitm. The Greek ideal of human lif^ haa beei 






. eHbrt They 


wUl no< learn 


uiyUiing new £,« 


Pi»re»ar Sihier, but il i. po»ibl< 


: that they Day be 


adKled by the 


way ID which b* 


emphuiiet (acls which Ikry art di. 


fjt«*ar to ignore." 






From tbe Cluiical Weekly. 1 


B.T. (M.J IS. .w 


.) "Profc-orl 


^ihlerUweUknan 


(or hit end and searching tcholan 


ihip. In his ■ Tetlis 


oniumAnimje- 


heginsevidenoeof 




. The book in brief 




tion into Ae fi.»l» 


nenol principle, uoderlying the lif. 


tofCreect.i.dRom. 




... The purifying power of ignon 


ince has ideaiired allT 


■osl all that is c( 


innpl. ..." 



Prom the Berliner Philolo|:li<:be WocbenKbrllt. (Sept 
" Auf Gnindlage vieler hundert auigewKhller Aui.prUche ihret ai 



ie Siillichkeit. wKhrend er 



en- . . . Sein BemebeD war 
lach ihitm wahrtn Wene tu 
alien daa Intereste der studicrenden Jagend vol. wic 

jede Einwirkung dei griechisiben Religiotuayilems auf 
' "" ■ ' Die ethaltenen Tiagfidien 
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